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CHAPTER I 

MISS LANGDON stood at her upper win- 
dow looking out upon the Deanery gar- 
den. It was a secluded place, shut off from the 
surrounding college park by high hedges of glossy 
laurel willow ; a spreading oak-tree threw a tender 
shade on its smooth green turf ; the shrubbery was 
all in bloom, and the borders were gay with tulips 
and hyacinths, while a bed of lingering daffodils 
still made a sunny spot in one comer. Miss Lang- 
don closed her eyes; tears were smarting against 
the inner edge of her eyelids. All this youth and 
spring; these soft light breezes, the scent of the 
hyacinths, the satisfied yellow of the daffodils — 
how enragingly they hurtl 

"Shall I take your things down on the south 
porch, Miss?" said the maid. 

"I shall not go out this morning, Josephine ; the 
wind is east." 

Josephine glanced discreetly over her mistress's 
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shoulder up to where the vanes on the Tower of 
Bent Hall were pointing southwest. "It is very 
warm, Miss Sylvia," she ventured. 

"There is certainly a breath of east in the airl 
I often feel it before the weather-vanes have turned. 
You may draw the lounge to the window." 

Josephine pushed forward the lounge and Miss 
Langdon sank down upon it, letting her long, white 
silk gown settle in a drift upon the floor. Her 
slender hands were half-hidden in the full ruffles 
at her wrists, and her spirited, well-shaped head 
of snowy hair rose from the gathered laces about 
her neck with the alert air of courteous attention 
for which she was famous. 

"Is there anything more. Miss Sylvia?" asked 
Josephine. 

"Yes, bring me the field-glasses before you 
go." 

Josephine put the glasses down on a table near 
the head of the lounge; but Miss Langdon did not 
take them; her eyes were turned drearily toward 
the Tower, which rose just outside the garden. 
They were blue eyes, deep and clear, with long 
black eyelashes. The fine, candid arch of her 
dark eyebrows — interrupted, now, by the faintest 
pathetic wrinkle — ^her smooth, unlined forehead 
beneath the thick waves of soft curling white hair, 
her clean-cut features and the exquisite coloring of 
her complexion were all so unquestionably beauti- 
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ful that, in spite of her changed hair and her thirty- 
eight well-authenticated years, no one ever thought 
of her but as a young woman. 

Far above the foliage of the early spring the 
Tower soared this morning, as if rejoicing, its 
many vanes and gargoyles sharply detached against 
the sky. Miss Langdon knew them all in each 
line and detail ; she had watched the Tower through 
every time and season. The birds she loved cir- 
cled through its arches; doves nested somewhere 
near its top; clouds drifted behind it in fleecy 
masses; rains beat upon it; snows clothed it; the 
sun flushed it with amethyst in the early dawn, and 
gilded it yellow with gold in the late afternoon; in 
short, it stood, in her life, for one thing permanent 
amid much that changed. For, as the mother- 
less daughter of the Bishop of the diocese — who 
was, at the same time, President of Great Dulwich 
College — she had seen her little world of men, 
and women, and boys in perpetual fluctuation ever 
since, at the end of her school days, she had taken 
the head of her father's household. She had be- 
come weary of farewells, and her heart had begun 
to harden itself, protectively, against them. The 
Tower had become her only confidant, her closest 
friend; she loved it, jealously, secretly, resentful 
alike of student or tourist who climbed its many 
steps for the sake of the view. The empty arches 
of the open space beneath the pointed roof were 
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sacred to a shadowy memory of long ago ; all other 
presences were desecration. 

Turning to the table she took up the field-glasses 
and hastily levelled them at the wide windows of 
the Tower rooms, below the arches. Surely there 
was some one moving inside I A woman in a mob 
cap came to the window and shook out a duster in 
the air. It was an intrusion, an unendurable in- 
trusion I 

She swept her glass upward and was startled 
to find herself gazing into the face of a man who 
was leaning with his elbows on the stone balus- 
trade, looking out over the garden and smoking 
tranquilly, as if he had a right to be there ! There 
was something familiar in the poise of his head; 
his hand moved out slowly and she knew that he 
had flicked the ash from the tip of his cigar with 
his little finger. The color rushed to Miss Lang- 
don's cheeks; she could not have seen at that dis- 
tance; how was it, then, that she had been able to 
divine the exact turn of the hand, the quick motion 
of the finger, every detail that must have accom- 
panied the vague movement which had caught her 
eye through the glass? "Who can he be?" she 
murmured. "He doesn't look young; it is not 
possible that some one is going to take the rooms 
again?" 

She was so painfully occupied with her own 
thoughts that she had not noticed that the door 
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had opened and that her father had crossed the 
room and was standing behind her. 

"Good-morning," he said cheerfully. "Ah, ha 1 
So he has begun to move in already?" 

"Who?" Her throat was dry; the word came 
in a whisper. 

"Robinson. Surely you remember Robinson 1" 

Remember him 1 

"He is going to teach Moncrieff's courses in 
literature for the remainder of this term," the 
Bishop went on, craning his neck to see the Tower. 
"It was decided in such a hurry that I must have 
forgotten to mention it. He came in this morning 
to know whether he might have his old rooms 
again. I told him that he would find those stairs 
a little more difficult to climb than they were 
twenty years ago, but he said that he'd already 
tried them and had been surprised to find them so 
easy." 

"He graduated eighteen years ago," murmured 
Miss Langdon. 

"Then you do remember him ? He made some- 
thing of a mark in his college course; it is a pity 
that he has chosen to waste his time since then 
drifting about Europe in the way he has ! Eight- 
een years is a large slice out of a man's life, a large 
slice, indeed 1" 

"You forget; he was an instructor at Coldston 
for the first three years after he graduated, and 
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then he went abroad on account of his mother's 
health; she died in Florence." 

"Yes, yes," said the Bishop, "I remember all 
about him ! He should have stayed at home after 
his mother died. He had an excellent offer from 
Coldston at that time; very unwise in him not to 
have taken it 1" The Bishop shook his head dis- 
approvingly. 

"Perhaps he dislikes teaching." 

"I believe he did mention some such thing, no 
really satisfactory objection — ^the fellow always 
was eccentric. Do you know that he never took 
his furniture away ? He did it up in burlap and 
left it all, in case he should wish to come back. 
He tells me that it is in very good order. By the 
way, if I see him again, I shall ask him to come 
in to tea this afternoon. We can have it in the 
garden, the day is most unseasonably warm." 

"I hardly know whether I shall be able to 
receive." 

"Don't force yourself — I can send for little 
Sylvia. Er — Robinson writes, I believe; you 
haven't read anything of his, have you ? It might 
be convenient to know what he is interested in." 

"He doesn't always sign his articles." Miss 
Langdon spoke with admirable indifference. "The 
last two or three were on art — and music; some- 
times he writes reviews." 

"I am not surprised; I should judge that art 
6 
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and music would be likely to interest Robinson; 
as for the reviews, he always had a certain critical 
streak. Still — " the Bishop considered a moment 
— "I shall ask him, anyhow 1 You can come down 
or not, just as you choose." 

When her father left the room Miss Langdon 
lay back upon the lounge and closed her eyes. 
There was a clanging in her ears: ding, ding, ding; 
like the strokes of a muffled bell. She caught her 
breath and listened; it was the beating of her own 
heart, throbbing against some spring in the lounge. 

Why had Robinson come back? The few dol- 
lars to be gained by finishing the work that Pro- 
fessor Moncrieff's broken health had caused to be 
left undone offered no adequate explanation. 

Had he changed? 

The careless, outward sweep of the hand; 
the half-bent, downward poise of the head; the 
rounded, student's shoulders and motionless, 
dioughtful pose that she had seen through the 
glass flashed to her memory; but that man was old 
— at least, no longer young 1 What had life done 
to Robinson? She caught her lip fiercely in her 
teeth to strangle a sob. 

Eighteen years ago, down there in the garden, 
they had bade each other good-by. 

Occasionally she had wondered whether it would 
not have been better to have shown him what she 
felt — discreetly, modestly, with half as much with- 
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drawal as advance? Some such avowal had been 
the price of happiness; but she did not know then, 
that happiness, once obtained, causes its price to 
be forgotten. Ah, why had he not forced her to 
tell him 1 

But youth, and poverty, and pressing obligations 
had handicapped him, and he had gone away with- 
out a word. 

Too proud to show the effects of the blow, she 
had not even staggered ; but, walking sedately with 
delicate, maidenly gravity, she had done all the 
diings diat she had done before: filling up the 
hours in the same old ways ; performing her duties 
with the same exactitude, until — ^too long after to 
create comment, and with causes too apparent to 
awaken suspicion — she had drooped, and, for a 
time, had slipped aside from the savorless table 
that life had spread before her. 

Still, a starved heart makes a hungry pride, and 
Miss Langdon had inherited much of her father's 
love of dominion; moreover, she was not a woman 
whom men ignore, and thus, gradually, a little 
circle, derisively called "the court," was formed 
about her: a company of die initiated, well chosen, 
in harmony with her mood. Late that afternoon 
they were nearly all in evidence at the Deanery 
tea, when, lying back in her long India lounging 
chair, she found herself, in spite of her fears of 
an east wind, able to "receive." 
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The predetermined looker-on in life, and he 
whose own fastidiousness had driven him, reluc- 
tantly, from the game; the instructor of too much 
talent to work under departmental authority, and 
the student of too much genius to master details — 
all these were there, delightful in the qualities of 
their defects. The Bishop, not being able to 
appreciate those brilliant virtues which make for 
failure, had invited a solid background of the pros- 
perous and the effectual of his own choosing; still, 
he tolerated what he called "Sylvia's Swans," and 
moved among them with a very good grace. In- 
cidentally they provided him with an excellent 
gauge of the strength of general discontent — for 
the Swans were nearly always in opposition — and 
much of the Bishop's administrative success, both 
in the college and in die diocese, was founded on 
his skilful use of the minority. 

People were already beginning to go and it was 
very quiet in the garden. Little groups were scat- 
tered about talking softly together, birds twittered 
in the oak-trees, and sometimes a faint shout 
sounded from the college play-ground, which was 
far down across the river that flowed at the foot 
of the bluff upon which the Deanery and the Tower 
were built. The young oak leaves were all toss- 
ing and flapping on the swaying branches, and the 
thin light shade swept back and forth on the lawn 
like ripples on the sea. 
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Sylvia Cogswell, Miss Langdon's niece, sat 
behind the tea-table trying to protect the veering 
flame of the lamp from the wind. "Aunt Sylvia," 
she called, "what do you do when it blows this 
way?" She was stooping forward, her head bent, 
and did not notice that her aunt's attention had 
been diverted. A narrow gate had opened in the 
hedge, and a man came through it, who started 
quickly toward the tea-table. Looking up, Sylvia 
Cogswell caught a glance of delighted recognition. 

"Ah, Mr. Robinson!" said the Bishop. "I 
must present you to my granddaughter. Miss 
Cogswell." The Bishop's tones were formal. 
"Miss Langdon — ^my daughter — I think you 
already know." 

Robinson pulled himself together, and turned 
toward the slender figure lying, wrapped in shawls, 
in the wicker chair. 

Miss Langdon rose, and when she resumed her 
seat her shawls remained upon the back of it. 

"So you are the man who is going to live in the 
Tower I" said Sylvia Cogswell. "What do you 
find so attractive up there?" 

Miss Langdon had turned away toward a little 
crowd of men who had surrounded her chair, and 
Robinson seated himself by the tea-table. "Soli- 
tude," he answered. 

"Is solitude so impossible to achieve here 
below?" 
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"Up there you need not achieve it, it exists; 
moreover, I have the whole city at my feet." 

"So has Sylvia 1" interjected the Bishop unex- 
pectedly. 

"Times are not changed," murmured Robinson, 
looking toward Miss Langdon. 

"That accounts for the bad advice my aunt gives 
me," said the younger Sylvia ; "she would have me 
treat mankind as the dust beneath my feet." 

"And what else is it?" 

"Mankind is the star in my firmament 1" 

Robinson turned, laughing, toward Miss Lang- 
don ; but she was, apparently, absorbed in the talk 
of those about her. 

"Ah, Robinson, glad to see you 1" A stout lit- 
tle man, followed by his wife, was hurrying toward 
him across the lawn. "Mrs. Fanshawe was saying 
that she thought we might find you here." 

Robinson rose, looking at him with puzzled 
eyes. "Fanshawe!" he said. "Mrs. Fanshawe, 
I knew you at once; and how is my little Mar- 
garet?" 

"I am afraid you would find her almost as diffi- 
cult to recognize as her father, if you saw her now," 
said Mrs. Fanshawe. 

Professor Fanshawe straightened himself up 
pompously. "Your little Margaret has developed 
a will. She is a young woman of views, and is 
studying nursing in the City Hospital ; these f ri vo- 
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lous functions have no attraction for her." His 
tone was slightly bitter. "But what is this I hear 
about your coming back to your old rooms?" 

Robinson glanced upward to the Tower, whence 
came the sound of far-off hammering. "I am 
moving in now." 

"You mean to climb all those stairs, at your 
age?" 

"It is not a question of age, my dear," said Mrs. 
Fanshawe. 

"Well, he can try it if he wishes; but he cer- 
tainly is eighteen years older than he was." 

"But not eighty pounds heavier." 

Fanshawe reddened and stepped aside to make 
room for some new-comers who were gathering 
about the tea-table. "By the way, Robinson," he 
lowered his voice, "I hope you are coming to see 
me before long. As Dean of the College " 

Robinson made a slight congratulatory bow. 
"I am glad to know that. I hadn't heard." 

"How should any one be expected to hear 1 Do 
I live in the Deanery?" 

Mrs. Fanshawe laughed. "The Bishop knows 
that we don't want the Deanery; we have a much 
better house of our own." 

"How does he know it? Has he ever given me 
a chance to inform him? Not hel" 

Mrs. Fanshawe, regarding these questions as 
purely rhetorical, moved calmly away. 
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Fanshawe bent forward and looked up into Rob- 
inson's face confidentially. "Before you commit 
yourself to the Bishop's policy, Robinson, I should 
like you to meet some of the other men." 

"I am afraid they need me up there in the 
Tower," stammered Robinson; "I expected to 
stay here only a few minutes. I ought to go and 
speak to Miss Langdon now." 

"Oh, just as you please I" said Fanshawe, slip- 
ping back with a slight air of offence. "Just as 
you please." 

Robinson stood a few minutes watching the in- 
creasing throng of people and wondering under 
what new disguise he might meet another old 
friend. 

"What is this strange news I hear? Is Saul 
among the Prophets?" asked a gentle, slightly 
drawling voice, at his elbow. 

"Mrs. Maxwell!" he exclaimed, looking down 
at her, his face full of pleasure, "and is Professor 
Maxwell here ?" 

"No, I left him at home with his nose in his 
books. You'd better mind, or this college life will 
get a hold on you, too. It's mighty easy to become 
addicted to itl Of course you recognize Bennie," 
her eyes turned toward the young man at her side, 
who smiled and put out his hand. 

"You would find it rather difficult to ride me 
about on your back now," he said. 
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"Benniel" Robinson's tones were reproving. 
"What did you go and grow up for? You were 
ever so much better as you were 1 This is ahnost 
as much of a blow as it was to hear that Margaret 
Fanshawe was studying to be a trained nurse in 
the City Hospital." 

Young Maxwell's eyes suddenly went searching 
eagerly about the garden. "Is Margaret here?" 
he asked. "Where is she?" 

"I was given to understand that frivolous func- 
tions " 

But young Maxwell was gone and Robinson 
sadly shook his head. 

"Have you spoken to Sylvia Langdon?" said 
Mrs. Maxwell, moving to join the group of people 
near Miss Langdon's chair. 

"I have been trying to say *how do you do* to 
her— or else *good-by' — ever since I came; but I 
can't get up my courage to invade this crowd of 
adorers." 

"Which is It going to be — good-by, or die 
other?" 

"I haven't made up my mind; give me time." 
He laughed and drew back for her to pass him. 

"It appears to me that you have had about time 
enough 1" she said with her pretty, mischievous 
Southern accent. 

"It is this growing up ; It embarrasses me. Why 
couldn't people become younger, it would be fully 
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as easy for them ; easier, in fact, you ought to know 
— ^you've done it." 

Her face clouded. " Don't you trust these peo- 
ple that go about looking younger; they're only 
doing it to fool the enemy and hide their hearts; 
their old, tired hearts 1" She made a little dra- 
matic rush forward and the next minute was de- 
nouncing her husband in answer to Miss Lang- 
don's inquiries. "No, he isn't here and he isn't 
ill 1 He is simply lost to every sense of social obli- 
gation. The men in Great Dulwich grow more 
utterly impossible every year 1" 

"Are they any worse than they are in Coldston, 
D'Orsey?" asked Miss Langdon, looking up at a 
tall man in front of her. 

"Worse than Coldston? My dear Miss Lang- 
don, perish the thought 1" said D'Orsey in a 
pleasant voice, with an acquired intonation. "I 
think, however, that I might not be wrong in say- 
ing that the college man, all over the country, is so 
anxious to become a man of letters that he loses 
sight of the necessity of being, at the same time, a 
man of the world. Sometimes this is due to lack 
of opportunity; more often, to lack of time; and 
then again, it is due to — due to——'* 

"Lack of ability," suggested Robinson, regain- 
ing self-possession at the familiar sound of D'Or- 
sey's easy periods. 

"Why, Robinson 1 This is, indeed, a delightful 
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surprise. Now you should be able to speak for 
Coldston, you were bom there." 

"But educated In Great Dulwich 1" supplied Miss 
Langdon. 

"You will find us very unwilling to concede Mr. 
Robinson to you, D'Orsey; he doesn't belong- to 
Coldston," cried Mrs. Maxwell. 

D'Orsey, being a Coldston man himself, was but 
ill-pleased at these eager repudiations. "You must 
pardon me, ladies, if I suggest that Coldston, her- 
self, may have a different opinion on that subject," 
he said, with even more than his usual elaboration 
of manner. "Coldston has already " 

Several departing guests here claimed Miss 
Langdon's attention, and Robinson drew D'Orsey 
to one side. "Don't say anything about that pro- 
fessorship, D'Orsey," he said; "the Coldston peo- 
ple would rather not have it known, especially as 
I have already declined it." 

"Declined it? My dear fellow, what mad- 
ness!" cried D'Orsey; but, with a gesture of warn- 
ing, Robinson had left him, taking advantage of a 
break in the circle about Miss Langdon's chair to 
go to her side. 

"It has been impossible to get a word with you," 
he said, "and now I must go away with the rest." 

Miss Langdon rose and walked a few steps with 
him toward the little gate in the hedge, by which 
he had entered. Her ease of manner and the per- 
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feet self-possession, which he had been watching 
with secret amusement, gave place to a sudden 
access of shyness and she was, once more, the girl 
to whom he had said good-by in that same garden 
so many years ago. She offered him her hand; 
he took it, but before she could speak he had inter- 
rupted her. 

"Don't say it!" he exclaimed. 

She smiled and blushed. "Do not say what?" 

"Do not say good-by." 

"I had not meant to; I was about to say: Tou 
are welcome — ^home.' " 

He bowed very low over her hand, and without 
another word left the garden and walked slowly 
across the grass toward the Tower. 

As he entered the great central hall of the build- 
ing, the sun shining through the window above him 
fell in long colored rays of light upon the tiled 
pavement at his feet; the place seemed inexpress- 
ibly splendid and dignified, and Robinson took off 
his hat a moment, as if he were entering a church. 
Then he sniffed, smiled, and put on his hat again. 
How well he remembered that slight stale whiff of 
cooking I 

But he was in the mood when every old familiar 
thing is dear, and, with a remorseful gesture, he 
uncovered anew and walked the length of the hall. 

Entering a narrow archway on his left, he ran, 
two steps at a time, up the (light of winding stairs 
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that led to his own apartment. As he unlocked 
his door it seemed as if all the years between his 
college days and the present had dropped away. 
The work-people had gone and, after making a 
short tour of inspection about the other two rooms, 
he came back to his study. 

Crossing to the window, he looked down over 
the treetops upon a broad reach of river; below 
him there was a drawbridge, across which he could 
see the boys trooping from the game of foot-ball 
that had taken place on the other side. It re- 
minded him that he must soon go down to dinner; 
but he looked about him with reluctance to leave 
the place. He had been a homeless man for many 
years, and this return to the old Tower brought 
with it the nearest approach he had yet known to 
that large feeling of peace and content which steals 
over us when we see our own possessions arranged 
in the midst of surroundings we love. Going to 
his western window he looked out beyond the col- 
lege park, far along a road that wound toward 
the country. With another wide bend the river 
swept into sight again, shining here and there red 
in the sunset; in distant lands he had often thought 
of that view. It was associated with past mo- 
ments of deepest feeling; around it and through 
it were woven all his youthful dreams. It was 
something sacred, and he had carefully concealed 
from every one the sacrifice he had made in order 
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to bring it into his life again. He had hushed 
D'Orsey that afternoon solely because he was sen- 
sitive about having it known that, for the sake of 
a few months in Great Dulwich, he had declined 
a permanent position that was not merely better 
paid, but of far greater importance. He did not 
know why he had taken this course. When he 
questioned himself he was apt to shrug his shoul- 
ders and tell himself that he had nothing and no- 
body depending upon him, and that therefore he 
had the right to do as he chose; if he saw fit to 
barter a future which included a certain amount of 
worldly position for the pleasure of spending the 

next few months with 

There his mind stopped. He never told him- 
self with what, or with whom; but, as he stood 
looking out, his hands thrust deep in the pockets of 
the loose coat that he had put on to replace his 
more formal frock, Robinson was nearer happiness 
than he had been for many years. 
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CHAPTER II 

SYLVIA COGSWELL stayed to dinner at 
her grandfather's that evening. The young 
Cogswells were frequently seen at the Bishop's, 
partly because Miss Langdon was not always to be 
counted upon to appear at the table, and partly 
because Mrs. Cogswell had a theory that her father 
never liked to be left alone. To be left alone, 
Mrs. Cogswell felt, was a serious and annoying 
misfortune. Now the Bishop, although he bore 
their frequent society with great self-possession and 
equanimity, occasionally felt that there were times 
when he could dispense with the presence of his 
grandchildren. 

The young people themselves quarrelled as to 
which of them should be sacrificed to what they 
considered their Aunt Sylvia's indolence ; and that 
afternoon Harry Cogswell, who had looked in a 
few moments for a cup of tea, had informed his 
younger sister that she had got to stay at the Dean- 
ery, as he didn't mean to stand on his hind legs 
any longer that day. 

Sylvia herself was inclined to be extremely pleas- 
ant that evening, especially as her aunt, instead of 
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going up to her room, had remained downstairs 
and taken the head of the table, as If it were a 
matter of course. 

"What a lot of them were here this afternoon," 
said Sylvia, "and they were so funny 1 I wish you 
could have heard Mr. Fanshawe whispering to Mr. 
Robinson that before he had quite committed him- 
self to the Bishop's policy he would like to have a 
few words with him I" 

"What is that, Sylvia?" said her grandfather. 

"Sylvia I" warned her aunt. 

"Am I making mischief? But it was so inter- 
esting! I didn't know that you had a policy, 
grandpapa; what is it?" 

The Bishop smiled at her but did not seem to 
think it was worth while to reply. 

"Who is this Mr. Robinson?" Sylvia inserted 
a dubious fork into the sweetbread that had just 
been served her. It always annoyed the Bishop 
to be reminded of his son-in-law's chef. Not that 
he cared for the pleasures of the table, but he re- 
garded it as only due to his position that all the 
details of life at the Deanery should be beyond 
reproach, and Sylvia's unconscious investigation 
had the effect of making him lose patience with 
Robinson. 

"Mr. Robinson has taken Professor Moncrieff's 
place for the rest of this term, and perhaps for 
next year." 
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Sylvia cut into her sweetbread and tasted a very 
small portion. "Is that all? Then why were 
they making such a fuss about him ? It seems to 
me that he is causing a stir in the pool quite beyond 
his deserts. What has he done, grandpapa ?" 

"I am sure I don't know; ask your aunt." 

To Sylvia's surprise, her aunt flushed crimson 
to the roots of her hair. "The last thing I saw of 
his," she said, "was an article on the tendencies of 
modem art." 

"Oh 1" There was a note of disappointment in 
Sylvia's tones. 

"I had the impression that he was also musical. 
Was he not musical, Sylvia?" The Bishop ad- 
dressed his daughter. 

"Yes, I believe he was." 

"To my certain knowledge," said Sylvia Cogs^ 
well, "there never has been so accomplished a 
genius here before. What else does he do? 
Dance a tight-rope?" 

The Bishop laughed. "The thing that seems 
to take the most hold upon the public mind is that 
he climbs the Tower stairs three or four times a 
day." 

Again, to her niece's surprise, the color flooded 
Miss Langdon's face. "Aunt Sylvia really leads 
such a quiet life that she would blush if you men- 
tioned a tom-cat, I do believe," she thought to her- 
self impatiently. "I cannot see," she added, 
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aloud, "what there is about him that makes every- 
body so much interested in him. He is a plain, if 
not an ugly man, and he is old, too." 

"Age is comparative," said the Bishop calmly. 

"As things go," pursued young Sylvia, "he is 
old; he must be nearly forty. He is beginning to 
grow gray, he is also shy and a little awkward — 
but horridly observing and deductive. I caught 
him at it, two or three times." 

"You caught him at it?" Her grandfather's 
tones were disapproving. 

"I couldn't help watching; he seems to be keep- 
ing such a lot back. He made me feel so young, 
and at the same time," she clasped her hands 
together, and put her elbows on the table, "he 
made me feel as if I were quite perfect, and unex- 
pectedly delightful." 

"He has the manner of a person who is success- 
ful with children," said the Bishop. 

"But not with old people — ^you don't like him, 
do you, grandpapa ?" 

"Between old age and a second childhood it is 
hard to choose; it seems to me that I have every 
motive for declining to answer." 

"Never mind, I know. You like music, grand- 
papa, and you like painting, and you especially like 
sculpture; but you can't help despising the people 
who do them." 

The Bishop was in a bietter temper; Sylvia had 
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eaten her sweetbread with a decided appetite. 
"Didii't I see one of the Maxwells here this after- 
noon?" he said. "What became of him?" 

"He ran away the minute he heard that Mar- 
garet Fanshawe was not coming," said Sylvia. 

"Margaret? Which one is that? The one 
who wears the long yellow braids?" 

"She did about four years ago." 

"There is but one Fanshawe," said Miss Lang- 
don; "I am not surprised at your mistake, papa. 
Margaret looks quite old with her hair done up." 

"She looked about Sylvia's age." 

Sylvia's eyes (lashed quickly to her aunt's face 
and then away again. 

"Margaret Fanshawe is several years older than 
Sylvia!" Miss Langdon seemed unaccountably 
annoyed. 

"Only two," said Sylvia, "she and Harry are 
both twenty-one." 

"So that is my lassie with the lint-white locks I" 
said the Bishop pleasantly. "I came near asking 
her what had become of herself; I am glad that 
young Maxwell is interested in her." 

"See what an impression you have been giving 
your grandfather, Sylvia 1" 

"Everybody puts the two together 1" Sylvia 
was on the defensive. "It has been 'Bennie and 
Margaret' ever since they were little bits of chil- 
dren." 
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"No more than Margaret and Harry, or Mar- 
garet and any of the other boys." , 

"Ah, Harry, too?" inquired the Bishop, with a 
shade less of enthusiasm. "It would not have oc- 
curred to me that Harry would find Mr. Fan- 
shawe's daughter congenial." 

"Margaret isn't Mr. Fanshawe," said Sylvia, 
"nor Mrs. Fanshawe, either, for that matter." 

"But Margaret," said Miss Langdon, speaking 
distinctly, "is a mixture of both her father and her 
mother." 

Sylvia's eyes flashed, but her voice was quite 
sweet and respectful as she said to her aunt, "It is 
so difficult to see the good points of people whose 
characters are radically different from our own." 

When Sylvia and her aunt began to address each 
other in these tones of deliberate amiability the 
Bishop always changed the subject, and so talk 
wandered to other things until dinner was over, 
when he left them in the drawing-room and went 
across the hall to his study. Stepping to the win- 
dow, as was his custom, he stood with his hands 
clasped behind him looking up at the Tower. All 
at once his brow contracted and he reached up 
hastily and drew down the shade. Above him, 
Robinson's lamp was gleaming faintly. 

"I wish the fellow had chosen to room in one 
of the other buildings I" he muttered, and turned 
to his deskf 
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It was late when he put away his papers and 
returned to the drawing-room, and he was surprised 
and pleased to find his daughter there, reading 
quietly. So much of ^ his life in the last years had 
been spent alone that he was hardly aware that he 
preferred society. He sat down now and stretched 
out his hands to the small fire that was burning in 
the fireplace, for Miss Langdon had been right in 
regard to the east wind and the evening was cold. 

"Did Sylvia go home alone?" he asked. 

Miss Langdon put down her book. "James 
said that he was to stop at the Fanshawes' for 
Harry." 

The Bishop thought a moment. "This young 
Maxwell — the one that was here this afternoon — 
is he the oldest?" 

"Yes; he is a special pet of mine; you have 
often seen him here." 

"I understand that he is studying medicine. 
They speak well of him at the Medical School — 
I have inquired. He seems to be a strong fellow, 
of good physique. Mrs. Maxwell was a Pon- 
sonby; those Ponsonbys, for Southerners, had 
excellent constitutions. I wish that Maxwell, 
himself, had as valuable an inheritance. You 
haven't noticed, have you, how ill he has been look- 
ing of late?" 

She shook her head and waited in some sur- 
prise; even she could not become accustomed to 
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her father's inexplicable displays of interest in his 
faculty; they were almost as startling as his cus- 
tomary attitude of indifference. 

The Bishop picked up the tongs and moved a 
log a little farther back into the fireplace. "Is 
Maxwell writing a book?" he asked. "We never 
see him anywhere." 

"Judging by what I hear from Bennie he is 
almost constantly at work; he has classes in two 
or three of the girls' schools in the city." 

"That is a bad thing; it wears the men out, 
and injures the quality of the work they give the 
college. I suppose that Maxwell has nothing but 
his salary?" His voice ended with a slight tone 
of inquiry. 

"I fancy so. With all those children to edu- 
cate, the family probably needs all that he can 
make." 

"And they haven't laid anything by?" 

"How should I know?" 

"I do not think that they have; Mrs. Maxwell 
strikes me as an inadequate wife for a poor man, 
and if Maxwell does not stop work soon he is going 
to break down. I am afraid that your young friend 
Bennie will have to put his shoulder to the wheel." 

"Bennie has cost his father nothing since he left 
college I He makes enough money, as Mr. Bent's 
secretary, to pay all his expenses." 

"He will have to do more than that." 
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"But, papa, no one has spoken of Mr. Maxwell 
as breaking down; you may be mistaken. Think 
what giving up his studies would mean for Bennie. 
To make a success in life a man must be very 
thoroughly equipped, nowadays." 

"Men have made successes who have started in 
life ill-equipped ; and men have made failures who 
have begun with the greatest promise. Now there 
is Maxwell himself. When he graduated we ex- 
pected as much of him as — ^we did of this Robin- 
son 1" He did not add that he had started in life 
himself with a heavy handicap; it never occurred 
to the Bishop that his own case was parallel. 
Physically, he considered his people of better stuff 
than either the Maxwells or the Ponsonbys — the 
Langdons were, all of them, built of that stout 
stuff which helps toward the making of a successful 
career — and the Bishop had a simple way of not 
forgetting these things. It was part of his trade 
as a judge of men. 

"But Bennie is a genius I" 

"So is his father; but unless a man has a body 
of unusual capacity, or a temperament of unusual 
selfishness, or a will of unusual strength, genius, 
coupled with poverty, is more of a hindrance than 
a help. Now if your Bennie were only an ordinary 
young man I might give him Folsom's place. Fol- 
som has an offer of a position that will pay him 
better than mine, and he wants to marry." 
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"When IS he going?" 

"As soon as I can let him off. If young Max- 
well can come to me at once I am willing to give 
him the work." 

Miss Langdon opened her mouth to protest. 
Bennie Maxwell's career meant a great deal to her. 

Her father smiled. Her reluctance to sacrifice 
her favorite amused him. 

They sat a few minutes longer, looking at the 
fire, but Miss Langdon was too much perturbed 
to read any more, and bidding her father good- 
night she went slowly up to her room. 

The gas was turned low and everything was 
prepared for the night. She hesitated a moment, 
then, shutting her door and locking it, she turned 
out the light. The shutters of the room were care- 
fully closed to keep out the sunshine in the morn- 
ing. Cautiously she drew up the window screen, 
unfastened the shutters slowly, and pressed them 
back against the house with the utmost care, lest 
they make a noise in knocking against the outer 
wall. Then she knelt by the window. 

Black against the sky stood the Tower, all the 
lights out; but she knew that Robinson was leaning 
between the arches of the upper gallery, watching 
the moonlight, and smoking. She was sure that 
he was looking down into the garden, and at the 
house; she wondered of what he was thinking. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE carriage, with Sylvia Cogswell in It, was 
just turning out of the gates of the Dean- 
ery grounds when some one hailed the driver, who 
drew up, and Harry opened the door and got in. 

"I thought we were going to pick you up at the 
Fanshawes'. Why didn't you come down and see 
Aunt Sylvia?" 

"I hadn't had time to scrub up my soul. Aunt 
Sylvia always wants a little piece handed over, shin- 
ing bright, for inspection." 

"And didn't you go to Margaret's?" 

"Yes; but Margaret's mind was wool-gathering. 
She was worried ; I suppose it was something about 
this nursing business." 

"Is that why you came away so soon?" 

"No. Bennie Maxwell is the reason; and he'd 
already been in to meet her this afternoon, and 
walked out from the hospital with her! It was 
quite plain to me that Margaret wanted to hear 
the end of whatever they'd been talking of — and 
Bennie put on his elderly manner — so between 
them they shunted me." 

"Harry, they never would I" 
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"I can't say whether they did it on purpose or 
not — at any rate I came away. There are times 
when Margaret's a regular bore." 

Sylvia recognized the signs of ill-temper and 
leaning back in a comer of the coupe gave herself 
up to her own thoughts. Before long Harry 
pulled out his cigar-case and lighted a match. 

"I wouldn't," said Sylvia. *'Mamma hates to 
have the coupe smell of smoke." 

"Good Heavens!" Harry irritably threw both 
match and cigar out of the window. "Tell James 
to stop and I will walk home." 

Sylvia remained quietly leaning in her comer. 
She saw no reason why she should tell James any- 
thing when Harry had very good lungs of his 
own. 

"What are you sulking for?" said Harry a few 
minutes later. 

Sylvia laughed. There would have been more 
frequent quarrels between the young Cogswells if 
it had not been for Sylvia's merciful sense of 
humor. "I'm not sulking, I'm thinking about the 
new man." 

"What new man?" 

"A Mr. Robinson." 

"Oh, that fellow! Do you know, he is rather 
a good sort ; Tom Bent remembers him : a kind of 
all-round genius. He used to be first violin in old 
Bent's quartette. By the way, Tom will be out 
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to-morrow afternoon to play tennis — ^half-past 
three. He said for you to be ready." 

"That is a charming message I" 

"What's the use of standing on your dignity 
with your cousin?" 

"Tom Bent is not a cousin." 

"His mother is papa's second cousin." 

"That is nearl" scoffed Sylvia. 

Harry made no reply and the rest of the drive 
passed in silence. When they reached home they 
found their father and mother sitting in the library, 
having returned early from a dinner-party at the 
house of one of the professors. 

"It seems to me," said Mrs. Cogswell, "that 
these dinners with the college people get duller and 
duller. I didn't use to feel it when I was young 
and lived at hbme." 

"All dinners get duller." Mr. Cogswell, who 
was smoking in a far comer of the room, did not 
look up from the paper he was reading under a 
gaslight of his own. 

"But the people to-night seemed to have so little 
in common with the rest of the world. Nobody 
keeps things going but poor Jeanie Maxwell, and 
she was almost too spasmodic to be agreeable. She 
looked anxious — I wonder if there is anything 
wrong." 

Harry opened his mouth as if to speak, and then 
resolved upon silence. 
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"Who was at your aunt's to tea this evening, 
Sylvia ?" asked her mother. 

"Mr. Robinson, the new man. Did you ever 
know him?" 

"Silly's been talking about him all the way 
home," remarked Harry, who was now smoking, 
unreproved, in a big chair in the shadows at the 
back of the room. 

"I wish you wouldn't call me Silly I" Sylvia an- 
swered in a tart undertone. 

"Now do you know, I used to like that Robin- 
son 1" Mr. Cogswell spoke as if this were a sur- 
prising exception. 

Mrs. Cogswell yawned. "He had excellent 
manners — for a Coldston man." 

"He isn't a Coldston man," growled Harry; 
"he couldn't help being bom there, poor devil I" 

"He was quite different from other people, and 
never seemed to care what anybody thought of 
him," said Mrs. Cogswell reminiscently. 

"No one but Sylvia," amended her husband. 

"I?" cried Sylvia. 

"Not you. Silly I'* 

"Are you the only Sylvia?" asked her father 
affectionately. 

"She's pretty near it I" Harry felt remorseful 
when he found himself unremonstrated with. 
"Sylvia is about the whole thing this winter. No 
fellow feels that he's really in it until he has been 
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refused by her at least once. I heard some of 
them say that, in the club this afternoon. They 
didn't know that I was there until I got up to stop 
them." 

"What else did they say?" asked Sylvia eagerly. 
"Who was it?" 

Mr. Cogswell put down his paper and sat up 
straight in his chair. "Most ungentlemanly I To 
mention a young lady by name in a public place 1" 

"It was only two or three men in the little read- 
ing-room, father," apologized Harry, "and there 
was nothing that any one could object to in the 
way they spoke — one would have thought that 
Sylvia was the Goddess of — ^well, not exactly Lib- 
erty — ^but just a goddess. And besides, they were 
nearly all relations, or almost relations." 

"Ohl" Sylvia's tones were regretful. "It 
was only Johnnie Cogswell and Will Langdon 
and Tom Bent I I'm sure I never refused him," 
she added, reflectively. 

"I thought you had, Sylvia," said her mother. 

"N-n-no, not definitely." 

There was a pause, broken by Harry, who took 
his cigar out of his mouth to say, "Well 1" 

"My dear child," began her father gently. 

"You know what I mean, papa; it didn't seem 
fair to Tom to let you think that I had done it, 
when he never formally asked me." 

"See here, Sylvia," said Harry, "this is not 
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square. I know Tom thinks he asked you, from 
something he said to me, and you have got to be 
either on or off, you know." 

"You needn't worry, Tom and I understand 
each other." 

"You may understand Tom, but are you quite 
sure that he understands you, Sylvia?" said Mrs. 
Cogswell. 

"It is a perfectly straightforward thing," pro- 
tested Sylvia. "I didn't allow Tom quite to speak, 
and I didn't quite answer. And so we — ^we just 
agreed to lay it on the table. For the present, that 
is enough; any time I may change my mind " 

"I thought you hadn't made it up," interjected 
Harry. 

"Any time we wish to renew the subject we can 
do it," said Sylvia. "We agreed to give each other 
two weeks' notice." 

"This is a most extraordinary situation," said 
Mrs. Cogswell. "Tom Bent is no school-boy; you 
ought not to put him into a position of this kind." 

"Of all the absurd — " began Harry; but his 
father silenced him with a glance. Sylvia's eyes 
were full of tears. 

"I don't mind you, papa," she said, "or mamma; 
but if Harry gets to meddling with this he will 
spoil everything. I can't think how we got on to 
the subject. If only — " she did not finish. 

Harry had risen and was kneeling at her side. 
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"Don't you know me better than that, Silly Billy?" 
he said, in a low voice; "I am not going to inter- 
fere." 

Sylvia pulled out her handkerchief and held it 
to her eyes. 

Harry rubbed his head against hers. "Don't 
you think I have any sense ?" he murmured. "Any 
knowledge of what I can and what I can not 
touch?" 

"There you go," said Sylvia's mufiled voice, 
"making something of it when there is nothing 
there." 

"I'm not making anything of it, not anything 1" 
Again he rubbed his head against hers. "Silly 
Billy," he whispered, "let's lay it on the table." 

"Come, Sylvia, you can trust Harry I" Mr. 
Cogswell's voice was admonitory. 

Sylvia rubbed her eyes, looked up, and laughed. 
"I do believe it all began with that old Mr. Rob- 
inson," she said. "I shall never forgive him I By 
the way, mamma, aren't you going to ask him here 
soon? He is really very interesting. I can't 
think why grandpapa doesn't like him." 

"Oh, your grandfather is not given to liking 
people 1" said Mr. Cogswell. "Besides, he always 
was just a wee bit jealous of Robinson." 

Mrs. Cogswell rose majestically. "Good-night, 
Henry," she said, in the Bishop's best manner. 
"Come, Sylvia, it is growing late." 
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Sylvia went to her room with several unsolved 
problems teasing her brain. "Why should grand- 
papa — grandpapa I — be jealous of any one?" she 
thought. "It is odd that Mr. Robinson should 
imagine he knew me; he looked so astonished, 
so delighted — could he have taken me for Aunt 
Sylvia ? 

^^He really didP^ She spoke aloud and there 
was a faint tone of regret in her voice. "I suppose 
I must look as Aunt Sylvia did at my age; but I 
thought," going toward the mirror to examine, "I 
thought there was more character in my face — ^not 
that I don't know how lovely she is, only one gets 
so tired of one's relatives' looks. But for grand- 
papa to be jealous of Mr. Robinson— oh ! — it was 
because of Aunt Sylvia. How perfectly dbsurdr 
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AT about half-past eight the next morning 
Bennie Maxwell came out on the steps of 
his father's house and stood there a moment with 
a letter in his hand. 

The Maxwells did not live within the enclosure 
of the college grounds, but in the end building of 
a brick block opposite the gates of the park. Ben- 
nie came down the steps and walked slowly up the 
road, reading his letter as he went along. It was 
a businesslike proposition from the Bishop; still 
the young man knew, by instinct, what was under- 
lying the offer, and he was troubled. 

He had left the rest of the family at breakfast 
and had come out to meet Margaret Fanshawe, 
knowing that she was due that morning at the hos- 
pital. He believed that his mind was not made up 
and that he needed her advice ; but as he plodded 
steadily up the road he was unconsciously renounc- 
ing many things : the healing that he had hoped to 
bring to his fellow men ; the scientific research that 
was to have made him famous ; the dear ambitions 
that were not altogether devoid of self-seeking, and 
the aspirations that bore no trace of anything lower 
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than love for his kind; in spite of this his face had 
lost no jot of its cheerful confidence when he met 
Margaret a few minutes later, and the two turned 
and walked along the road together. "You know 
what I spoke to you about last night?" 

"Your father?" 

"Yes." 

"Is he ill to-day, again?" 

"No — ^but the Bishop has offered me Mr. Fol- 
som's place." 

"Oh I I am sorry; it will keep you here all sum- 
mer. You will not be able to come to Arrichat." 

Bennie looked at her a moment in surprise, then 
laughed. "It will keep me here all winter, too. 
It is a permanent position." 

"But you can't undertake a thing like that in 
addition to your other work I" 

"The other must wait." 

"Bennie 1" 

"You know what I told you yesterday? Here 
is my chance to help. The salary is good ; it'would 
be cowardly to let it slip through my fingers." 

"But in a little while you will be making five 
times as much in your practice; it is penny-wise, 
Bennie." 

"When you've got no pounds to fool with there 
is nothing left to do but to treat your pennies re- 
spectfully." 

Margaret walked on, looking straight ahead of 
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her. She was a tall girl with heavy braids of 
smooth yellow hair and a look of splendid health 
and strength. People had a way of saying that 
Margaret Fanshawe was a little cold and unsym- 
pathetic; but as Bennie turned, wondering at her 
silence, he saw that tears were coursing down her 
cheeks. "I can't bear it; you are giving up every- 
thing, you always have given up everything, for 
the others I" 

"No more than anybody else would do with 
such a pack of youngsters as we have in the house ! 
If you want to see some real giving up look at my 
father." 

Margaret pulled out her handkerchief and un- 
folded it with a little snap, as if it were a whip. 

"Don't you see that there is nothing else to be 
done?" Bennie persisted. 

"You don't think that there is anything seriously 
wrong with your father?" 

"I can't tell. One ought never to say; but all 
my life I have had a kind of medical instinct. I 
can remember making a correct — ^well, you would 
hardly call it a diagnosis — of what was wrong with 
Professor Moncrieff, at least five years ago." 

"Do you mean you think it is the same?" 

"Don't ask 1" 

They walked on a few yards in silence; she 
seemed to be thinking deeply. 

"Hello," said Bennie, turning suddenly at a 
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sound of builders' hammers, ''what monster is that 
going up over there?" 

"It is the Caldwells' new house," said Margaret 
shortly. 

Bennie looked at it with a gleam of amusement 
in his eyes. "I hadn't noticed it before; it looks 
like a barracks." 

"They need one, with all those children." 

"No one knows that better than I ; we are packed 
like sardines, in our little box." 

"But your house is lovely, I like it better than 
ours. You have more really beautiful things." 

"Ye-es — ^but, on the other hand — we are not 
able to build a barracks." 

"But you are not like the Caldwells I Think 
of your mother, Bennie, and — of Mrs. Caldwell 1" 

"Poor little mamma, she regards Mrs. Caldwell 
as an unattainable ideal ! In her soul I think she'd 
rather see than be one; but if she could remain 
herself, with Mrs. Caldwell's capacity for saving, 
I think that her cup of happiness would be full. 
But about this position; of course, after what I 
told you last night, you understand that things at 
home are — precarious 1" 

"Must you accept? It will spoil all your 
plans." 

"If it doesn't spoil any one else's plans but 
mine," Bennie began haltingly. "You see, Mar- 
gie " 
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Margaret's color had begun to die away from 
her cheeks, leaving a little ugly rim of red around 
her eyes ; the sight of it tore Bennie's heart. 

"You will be started in your profession long 
before I am in mine." Bennie tried to laugh as he 
spoke. 

"So much the better," said Margaret soberly. 

A horn was blowing far up the road. It was the 
coach that came through every pleasant morning 
and took passengers for the city. "I shall have to 
go," Margaret whispered. Her color had contin- 
ued to recede ; it startled Bennie to see how white 
she was. 

"Hadn't you better ride inside?" he suggested 
when the coach came up and she turned to climb to 
the top. 

She shook her head; for the last few minutes 
she had been nerving herself to say something; she 
had not been able to achieve it; but as the coach- 
man gathered up his reins she felt that if she did 
not tell Bennie then the thought that she had 
in her mind, it would remain forever unspoken. 
There were no other passengers on the coach that 
morning; the driver started up the horses and 
the vehicle began to move away. "Bennie," 
called Margaret, looking back over her shoulder, 
"don't mind if I get through first — I'll wait for 
you." 

Bennie's jaw dropped; for a second he gazed 
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beatifically at Margaret's back, disappearing down 
the road; then his face fell. "What if she didn't 
mean it, that way, after all?" he said to himself, 
and hurried to the Bishop's office. 

With his usual economy of time, the Bishop had 
written to Bennie that unless he meant to take the 
position into consideration he had better write a 
refusal. They now had a short talk together in 
regard to the amount of work and the hours, and 
die affair was almost settled when the Bishop said : 
"And your father, he is quite willing to have you 
undertake this?" 

"I have not told him, sir." 

"You must do so at once." 

"He has a lecture at eleven." 

"Then you have just fifteen minutes." 

Bennie hurried home, and reaching there at five 
minutes of the hour was surprised to find his father 
lying on the lounge in his study. "I thought you 
had a lecture, father," he said. 

"I can't go this morning," said Professor Max- 
well; "I am feeling faint, only a little so, but " 

Bennie sat down and put his finger upon his 
father's pulse. 

Professor Maxwell smiled. "If I am going to 
be ill it is a good thing to have a doctor in the 
family." 

"Should you be much disappointed if you did 
not have a doctor in the family? I don't know 
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what you will say, but I have this morning accepted 
Mr. Folsom's place as secretary to the Bishop." 

His father sat up on the lounge and looked at 
him for a few moments. "Is it as bad as that?" 
he said, at last. 

"You can't go on working this way much longer. 
You need a rest, and you need it soon." 

"Needing rest and taking it are two different 
things." Professor Maxwell sank back upon the 
pillows, his hand turned in Bennie's and gripped it, 
tight. "I must get the boys and Nellie started," 
he said, "and then I can afford more leisure." 

"If it were not for those schools in the city " 

"But you see they add a great deal to our in- 
come, and I have set my heart on having you older 
ones start life free from obligations — I don't know 
whether you know it; but there is rather a heavy 
debt — I lost in the Middle Ontez; and my hands 
were heavily weighted when we began life — ^your 
mother and I — ^yet, I felt then that the world was 
before me. Perhaps I haven't made the most of 
my opportunities." 

"You have made everything!" cried Bennie, 
almost in tears. 

His father looked at him and smiled again. "I 
have done my best; that is a great deal for a man 
to say, an arrogant speech; but if it Is too proud a 
claim I hope I may be forgiven. I have done my 
best," he repeated slowly, "and after that^" he 
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wa« looking out of the window, and at the expres- 
sion in his face and the tone of his voice Bennie 
involuntarily put up his hand, as if to take off his 
hat — "after that, the outcome is in other hands 
than mine. I might have wished things to be dif- 
ferent, and yet I am not sure that I can go so far 
as that. Whatever happens will be right." 

He leaned back upon the cushions and closed 
his eyes. Bennie waited for him to speak again. 
The silence of the room deepened. Outside, some 
birds twittered lovingly in a tree that grew near 
the window. The tired man on the lounge turned 
himself to take a more comfortable posture. 

After a moment Bennie bent forward to explain 
his plans more fully, then he stopped. His father 
was asleep. It told much for the relief he felt, 
but more for the utter fatigue and prostration from 
which he was suffering. 
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CHAPTER V 

ON a wet morning, some three weeks later, 
Miss Langdon opened her eyes to a smooth 
expanse of pale gray sky. The leaves of the oak- 
trees outside her window were freeing themselves, 
with a worried, weary motion, of the constant im- 
portunities of a dripping rain, and the bell on the 
college chapel far down the park rang out a faint 
chime and then struck seven. She listened to it idly, 
wondering why she had unclosed the shutters and 
drawn the blind the night before; suddenly the de- 
cision she had then come to made itself felt. She 
rose, dressed, and hurried down to breakfast, to 
the Bishop's unconcealed surprise. 

The whole household, in fact, was disturbed at 
her untimely appearance ; even to the elderly house- 
maid, who followed her defiantly into the drawing- 
room, after breakfast, and reproachfully finished 
the dusting. 

"You may light the fire here, Sarah," Miss 
Langdon said. "I shall write my letters down- 
stairs." 

"Josephine has taken them to your room. Miss." 

"Very well, get them." Such decision of tone 
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had not been heard from Miss Langdon for many 
years, and Sarah, who had become proficient In the 
guidance of her mistress's vacillations, went up- 
stairs slowly, and took a long time to come back 
again, in order to show her stem disapproval of 
caprice. 

"If Miss Sylvia do mean to be after coming to 
her breakfast this way and putting everything 
crooked in the house, I, for one, should like to be 
hearing of it beforehand," she remarked to Jose- 
phine. 

"She rang me up at siven for her hot water," 
said Josephine In Injured tones. 

"And a very good thing, too ! The way you do 
be lying abed in the mornings is a plain disgrace. 
As for Miss Sylvia, she has a right to get up 
when she pleases. There's nobody fonder of Miss 
Sylvia than I am myself — ^but I do hate things 
irreg'lar." 

"And don't I love the very ground she walks on ? 
It puts a person out not to know what's expected 
of them, that's all I'm complaining of." 

"When you've lived at the Bishop's a little 
longer, you'll find out that things isn't going to be 
run to suit the convenience of the upstairs maid. 
I'd bring her hot water at five if she wanted it, and 
be glad to!" 

"It'd be just as well if you'd get the drawin'- 
room decent for her to come into by eight !" 
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Quite unaware that she was tolerated by her 
servants as a beloved but somewhat troublesome 
household pet, Miss Langdon waited at her desk 
in the deep bay-window, peacefully enjoying the 
long, blue, misty reaches of the park, until Sarah's 
tardy return, with a large pile of letters, roused her 
to a consideration of the duties of the day. She 
sat a long while debating upon the various invita- 
tions piled up on the desk before her, and it was late 
when she took the last of them to Bennie Maxwell, 
with whom rested the final decision as to the rela- 
tive importance of the Bishop's social obligations; 
for, except where these bore directly on the welfare 
of the college or the diocese, the Bishop himself 
viewed them all with impartial indifference, and 
resented being troubled with them. 

"I beg that you will not exert yourself further, 
Sylvia I" he exclaimed, on her fourth visit to the 
library for purposes of consultation. "Mr. Max- 
well will have ample leisure to attend to these in 
the afternoon." 

"But there are no more left !" 

The Bishop picked up the pile of notes and ran 
them over in his hand. "It strikes me that you 
have been sending some surprising acceptances 
lately. We were at the Fanshawes' tea only last 
week; surely we do not need to dine with them 
again next?" 

"We have gone about so much among our own 
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friends this last winter; we really ought to see more 
of the college people; you know " 

"Very well, very well, my dearl I will not de- 
tain you further; my confidence in your judgment 
is quite perfect — except that I must beg to draw 
the line at a Fanshawe dinner. And now, Mr. 
Maxwell, as I was saying " 

Miss Langdon hurried out of the room and Ben- 
nie, who had been holding open the door, softly 
closed it after her. She was hurt; what were in- 
vitations to her? Why should she be supposed to 
prefer one place to another? The house felt sud- 
denly uncomfortably warm and she stepped out 
upon the stone flags of the porch for a breath of 
air. The Tower still showed faintly gray, tinted 
like a delicate water-color, in the lingering mist 
above the exquisite green of the rain-washed leaves. 
She was standing at the edge of the porch looking 
up at it, when from under the archway in the hedge 
Robinson appeared, hurrying along the narrow 
path that skirted the lawn. Miss Langdon became 
quite pale and gathered her gown in her hand as if 
she were about to run away. Her wall of sheltered 
seclusion had crumbled before her without warn- 
ing, and she felt herself exposed to the pitiless gaze 
of her whole little world — ^her father, Bennie, 
Josephine, Sarah! But it would never do to try 
to elude Robinson like a bashful school-girl 1 

From the other end of the park the chimes were 
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ringing for one o'clock. Robinson seemed irreso- 
lute and stood on the gravel below her with his hat 
off. "I beg pardon, but am I too late to see the 
Bishop before luncheon ? I had no idea that it was 
more than eleven ; the morning has flown " 

At the sight of his embarrassment her self-pos- 
session returned. "Come in out of the rain," she 
said almost gayly. 

"This is not rainl This is ^*' 

"What?" she asked. 

He had come up the steps and stood looking 
down at her. "The stuff that dreams are made 
of," he answered, after a moment's hesitation. 

She turned away and he followed her into the 
house. 

"But are you sure that it will be convenient for 
your father to see me now?" 

"On the contrary, I hardly think it would be 
safe; he has but this moment turned me out of the 
room, and if you want anything from him you had 
better stay to luncheon and ask him afterward." 
She had grown reckless, and felt an inclination to 
fling Robinson defiantly in their faces. 

"But — ought I to stay? Is there time for me 
to go back to the Tower? — ^you see — I have not 
on a wedding garment." 

Miss Langdon went to the side of the room and 
touched the bell. "Save your wedding garment 
until there is a wedding," she said. 
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"Do you really wish it?" 

"I? Wish it?" Her face went crimson. "Oh, 
Sarah, put on a place for Mr. Robinson I" 

Robinson looked up at Sarah and smiled; she 
remembered him well, but gave no sign of recogni- 
tion. "Isn't that the same Sarah?" he asked 
carelessly, when she had disappeared. "Or do 
you get them by the quantity?" 

The color was dying slowly from Miss Lang- 
don's face. He wondered at it. "It is the same," 
she said, with an effort; "wholly unchanged, like 
the rest of things in Great Dulwich?" 

"But are things unchanged?" 

"Is there a better judge than yourself?" 

Robinson's eyes wandered to the garden. "The 
hedges have grown." It seemed an idle speech. 

"But there has been a corresponding improve- 
ment in the highways," she answered quickly. 

"Your father has done wonders. We are well 
on toward the front rank of the second-class col- 
leges, and that in spite of our denominational 
handicap; but I was not thinking shop, I was think- 
ing of other things. This, for example — " he 
made a motion with his hand — "it is the same 
long, dim, silent, low-ceiled, flower-filled room. 
How well I remember the scent of these flowers I 
But the colors are more harmonious than they used 
to be, even the old furniture is more advantageously 
placed, there are scores of beautiful new things, 
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and I miss" — ^he counted — "at least five beloved 
monstrosities !" 

"Only five? The attic is filled with them." 

"I shall not ask to have the noble exiles re- 
turned; it is enough for me to know that they still 
exist. In my heart, I prefer the drawing-room as 
it is at present; it has kept pace with my inner 
vision — ^to have found it otherwise would have been 
disappointing." 

She could not think of anything to say ; she had 
fallen dumb before a cutting fear of the censor- 
ship of the past. "How can we help changing?" 
she said, at last determined to break the futile 
silence. 

"But I deny that we have," he spoke with sud- 
den vivacity, "things have changed, but the peo- 
ple are the same I Fanshawe has grown stout, but 
he remains Fanshawe— except for that final *e\ 
When did he annex that?" 

"About the same time that Mr. D'Orsey de- 
tached his 'D'." 

"And I wrote to him this morning with it hard 
and fast to the rest of him, and left out Mrs. Fan- 
shawe's 'e' in a note I sent her at the same time." 

"She and Margaret never put the *e' on; they 
ignore it completely. No one has ever heard them 
refer to It." 

"Two more people unchanged," said Robinson : 
— "D'Orsey, Fanshawe, your father, Mrs. Fan- 
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shawe, Margaret, Mr. and Mrs. Maxwell, Ben- 
me 

"How they count up!" she interrupted, as he 
paused, with the forefinger of his right hand on 
the middle finger of his left. "Are there any 
more ?" 

Smilingly, but in silence, Robinson was telling 
oflF two more fingers, when the Bishop entered the 
drawing-room and, after a moment's hesitation, 
came forward and shook hands interrogatively. 

"I have persuaded Mr. Robinson to stay and 
take luncheon with us," said Miss Langdon. 

"I had been hoping to have the pleasure of see- 
ing Mr. Robinson at dinner," said the Bishop. He 
was not glad to see Robinson, and he was deter- 
mined not to be compelled to say he was. Robin- 
son was to have been invited to dine, in due season. 
This informal appearance was uncalled for, and of 
a part with the extraordinary conduct by which 
Sylvia had been disturbing the even tenor of the 
day. As they went out to the dining-room he tried 
to recall what it was about Robinson that used to 
annoy him in this same manner; and Robinson, who 
was abnormally sensitive, felt so much disturbed 
that he quite forgot his reasons for being there, 
and during the greater part of the luncheon con- 
versation languished. 

"Your life abroad must almost have weaned you 
away from your own country," the Bishop re- 
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marked, at last, with stately coldness. "I under- 
stand that much of your time was spent in Flor- 
ence." 

"And of course you knew Mr. Denbeigh," said 
Miss Langdon, looking up with sudden interest. 

The Bishop frowned. 

"Yes, I knew him." The admission was reluc- 
tant. 

"I had understood that you were friends," said 
the Bishop; "his last book — ^was it not dedicated 
to you?" 

"I believe that I am not mentioned in the 
dedication." Robinson's voice was crisp, almost 
angry. 

The Bishop's eyes twinkled; he had found a vul- 
nerable spot! "Mr. Denbeigh has made a great 
reputation with a certain class of people — and a 
very wide one it is — ^his popularity is unbounded." 

"I saw very little of him until my last year in 
Florence," said Robinson. "At that time we hap- 
pened to be thrown together at the same pension. 
My mother was ill — ^we did not dream how ill — 
and our quarters were given over to nurses and doc- 
tors. I had a quantity of work on hand, and Den- 
beigh, who came to the pension for his meals only, 
had a very large and comfortable apartment where, 
for a time, I went to write — " Robinson hesi- 
tated, he had no desire to explain himself, but he 
still divined the Bishop's dislike of Denbeigh and 
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he did not wish him to misunderstand the relation 
between them. "I left at the end of February," 
he concluded lamely. 

"How long ago was that?" asked the Bishop. 

"Some seven years." 

"Not long before he married Paula Gates," said 
Miss Langdon. "You must have known herl" 

"No, she came in April, and as I did not go back 
until several months after Denbeigh died, and as 
by that time Mrs. Denbeigh had returned to this 
country, I missed her altogether." 

"You have met her here, of course ?" 

"Several times; in fact I had the pleasure of din- 
ing at the Gates place last week, and Mrs. Gates 
has asked me to come out this evening also; her 
daughter Annchen is going to play with Mr. 
Bent's quartette. Annchen used to be a pet of 
mine in Florence and I knew her mother very well. 
Mrs. Gates and Denbeigh " 

"You knew that Paula Gates and her brother 
were cousins of ours !" said Miss Langdon hastily. 

"I had heard it — Mrs. Gates and Denbeigh 
were most kind to me at a time of great trouble. 
It is something that I ought not to— that I can- 
not forget." 

"It always has been a matter of astonishment 
to me" — ^the Bishop spoke as one not afraid to take 
any bull by the horns — "that Mr. Denbeigh did 
not leave his papers in the hands of Mrs. Gates. 
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They were friends, she had known him long and 
well, she was a mature woman, and although she 
never ranked very high as a writer, still she was 
not unaccustomed to the use of her pen; while 
Paula, who was little more than a girl when her 
husband died, has for five years been weighed 
down with the responsibility of getting out this 
enormous biography— ■= — " 

"Paula must iJe nearly thirty, and she had writ- 
ten two novels before she was married." 

"Paula is just twenty-eight years and five months 
of age" — the Bishop liked precision — "and those 
two novels were a youthful folly that she has had 
the good sense not to repeat." 

Robinson had leaned his elbow forgetfully on 
the table while the Bishop was speaking. "I 
understood that the Denbeigh biography had been 
given up," he said. 

"Virtually it has," said Miss Langdon. 

"Virtually it ought to be," the Bishop rejoined. 
"There is no reason why that man's biography 
should be written, and no justice in Paula's being 
expected to immolate herself further on the altar 
of Mrs. Gates' mistaken enthusiasm.'* 

"Papa 1" Miss Langdon's tones were horrified, 
but Robinson, with his chin in the palm of his hand, 
thoughtfully nodded his head in approval. The 
Bishop's eyes brightened and the two men ex- 
changed a glance of mutual comprehension. It 
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was a relief to the Bishop to see that his guest had 
no leaning toward Denbeigh, and, later, when they 
rose from the table, he seemed almost sorry to bid 
Robinson good-by, as an engagement in the city 
made it necessary for him to leave the house at 
once. 

Miss Langdon went to the door with her father 
and when she returned to the drawing-room Rob- 
inson was standing by the table, looking at a small 
framed photograph. "That is not at all a bad 
picture of Paula Denbeigh,'* she said, bending to 
look at it with him. 

Robinson turned toward her with dull eyes; the 
picture was plainly not the chief matter at that mo- 
ment occupying his attention. "Mrs. Denbeigh," 
he said, "while she is perfectly courteous, shows 
a certain reluctance — an unmistakable coldness 
toward me " 

"I hope you have not taken a dislike to Paula 1" 

Robinson looked horrified. "A dislike ? That 
would be presumption I Indeed I am afraid, so far 
as dislike goes, that it is the other way; with Mr. 
Denbeigh I am persona non gratay 

"But have you any reason to suspect such an 
absurdity?" 

"Nothing definite." Robinson's eyes returned 
to the picture. "She is not beautiful." 

"Paula ?" Miss Langdon's tones were incredu- 
lous, 
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"She has no need of beauty. I cannot under- 
stand how she came to marry Denbeigh. Do you 
imagine that it could have been — ? But never 
mindl" 

"That it could have been what?" 

"Those books of hers — I have read them lately 
— ^they do not exactly give the impression of hav- 
ing been written by a babe in arms, and yet she 
couldn't have been much over twenty when they 
were published. As the work of a mature woman 
they would be interesting, even powerful ; but, com- 
ing from little more than a child they strike me as 
abnormal, as morbid; the very thing that would 
attract " 

Miss Langdon interrupted him. "Paula is the 
most normal, wholesome, and charming of crea- 
tures !" 

"She married Denbeigh, however," returned 
Robinson, and then regretted having said it. 

"I wonder if you liked him ?" Robinson made 
no answer, and she hurried on, as if she had not 
expected one. "I was rather surprised at lunch- 
eon to hear papa speak of him so freely. He is 
generally most reticent in regard to him; he does 
not even like to hear him mentioned." 

"The Bishop was not expansive as it was." 

"I don't wish to gossip, but I have an impression 
that papa was much dissatisfied with Mr. Denbeigh 
before he left here." 
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"Mr. Denbeigh shared the same impression. 
Not that he ever said much, either. I really know 
nothing about it." 

"Neither do I; but — ^when Mr. Denbeigh's 
'Tranquil Storms' was published — ^papa alluded to 
it this morning — I saw it on the study table and 
thought that I would read it. As I was very busy 
I forgot it until a few days later, when I was pass- 
ing one of the barrels of rubbish that had been 
set out at the comer of the hedge for the college 
ashman to collect — " she lowered her voice— 
"there, on top, was 'Tranquil Storms' !" 

Robinson laughed out. "Your father Is a de- 
lightful man," he said, and laughed again. 

"Of course I bought the book later — I have all 
of Denbeigh's works." 

"You read them?" 

Something in Robinson's voice made her look up. 
"One must read them in self-defence. Every- 
body talks of them." 

He drew a breath of relief. "Then you do not 
like them?" 

"Have I said that? One must be very sure of 
one's self, and I think a little conceited, to be able 
to make a statement of that kind. Still, I confess 
that although I recognize Denbeigh's power he is 
not always convincing, in spite of something very 
great in the things he writes." 

"Emerson and Maeterlinck are good men." 
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"But 'Tranquil Storms' has a certain lofty, 
splendid faith, and those others " 

Robinson, with sudden impatience, rose and went 
toward a table on the other side of the room, where 
he took one or two small silver antiques in his hand 
and examined them closely. "I am not altogether 
orthodox in regard to Denbeigh," he said, with his 
head bent. 

"Neither am I; with all his literary charm, he 
lacks — ^what does he lack?" 

"Well, pretty nearly everything, so far as I am 
concerned." 

"You do dislike him 1 Why did you cease to be 
his friend?" 

"His friend? Was I ever his friend?" 

"He dedicated his most famous book to you 1" 

"He knew it would annoy me. Denbeigh was 
a queer character." 

"How can you speak so! Between Denbeigh 
and immortality there was but the breadth of a 
shadow " 

"Yes; the shadow of the gentlemen I mentioned 
a few moments ago, along with other shadows 
equally distinguished. Nobody can accuse Den- 
beigh of bad taste !" 

"You quarrelled with him!" exclaimed Miss 
Langdon reproachfully. "It grieves me to think 
that you would let so valuable an opportunity for 
influence slip by unheeded." 
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"On my word of honor, I do assure you that I 
had no influence with Denbeigh in any way what- 
ever!" 

"And you dropped him without a single regret?" 

"How could I drop what I never took up?" said 
Robinson hardily. 

"Can you bear to let a soul drift by you in that 
way?" 

"Had Denbeigh a soull Really, you go too 
farl" 

"Could he write as he did without? From 
what else did his inspiration come?" 

Robinson pretended to consider. "His chief 
inspiration was derived from an empty purse; after 
that — he took his goods wherever he found them ; 
but surely it isn't necessary for me to like Den- 
beigh 1 There is spinach ; I am not fond of it, no 
reproach to the spinach, a nice, respectable, if some- 
what unsightly vegetable." He came and stood 
by her side, looking down at her smilingly. "I 
shall have to say good-by now; I have already been 
here an unconscionable length of time." 

Miss Langdon sat a long time after he had 
gone, thinking. The visit had been unsatisfactory, 
surprising, disquieting. For a few moments she 
had felt as if she had regained her former sway; 
but her hold had slipped. "It was Denbeigh," 
she murmured, and looked about her shivering. 
Everything was changed. The wind was blowing 
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sharply outside and a hard, clear streak of sunlight 
fell across the room, bringing out a dreary dust on 
all its polished surfaces. 

"Miss Sylvia?" 

She turned, to find Sarah's disapproving face 
in the doorway. Sarah always used to look so 
when Robinson had been there ; it was most irritat- 
ing I "What do you want, Sarah?" 

"Mr. Bennie Maxwell asked me to let him know 
when you would be at leisure. I told him that I 
thought you would probably be tired out and need- 
ing your nap as soon as the gentleman in here was 
gone." 

"I am going up to change my gown. You may 
bring the tea and tell Mr. Maxwell I will see him 
as soon as he is at liberty. — ^And, Sarah, do dust 
this untidy rooml" 

When Miss Langdon came downstairs she found 
Bennie standing in front of the drawing-room fire 
warming his hands. "It is a most changeable cli- 
mate," he said. "It feels like winter now, and this 
morning we were all uncomfortable with the heat 
and the mugginess. Are you sure you wanted me 
to come in to tea?" He smiled at her delight- 
fully. "I told Sarah that I was dying of hunger; 
I suppose that's the reason she has brought these 
little hot biscuits." 

Sarah, from behind Miss Langdon's back, gave 
him a fleeting grin. When Bennie was a baby 
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she had been his nurse, and however grim and for- 
bidding she might be to Miss Langdon, with whom 
she had lived for nearly twenty years, for Bennie 
Maxwell — ^whom she had taken care of but two — 
she always had a warm spot in her heart, and a 
queer, embarrassed smile upon her lips. 

"How does it go ?" said Miss Langdon. 

"The secretaryship ? It's a cinch, I tell you, a 
regular cinch 1" 

"What ! working from nine in the morning until 
five in the afternoon, and often much longer?" 

"I'll tell you something" — Bennie leaned over 
confidentially — "ever since I was a little chap I have 
adored your father. He has always been the 
greatest man in the world to me, and now that I 
see him every day I feel as if I had been suddenly 
brought into the inside workings of events. He 
is so big I He trusts a fellow so immensely — and 
then, in the afternoons, I come in to tea," he con- 
cluded guilelessly. 

"You did that before. Are there no draw- 
backs, then?" 

"None; of course, trying as I am to pass my 
exams at the Medical School, I am working pretty 
hard, but that will be over in a week or two, and 
then I shall have a delightful summer." 

"O Bennie, you must be conscious of all you 
have given up I" 

"It doesn't do to think too much of the things 
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you are giving up, and, anyhow, I can wait a year 
or two longer before I settle in my profession." 

"It is fortunate that you do not wish to marry. 
In that case, you might be less philosophical." 

"Yes?" 

"I have always been a little afraid" — as she 
spoke something within warned her that she had 
better refrain; but she went on — "I have always 
been a little afraid that you had set your heart on 
Margaret Fanshawe." 

Bennie's face became totally expressionless. 
"Margaret is about the best girl there is," he said, 
in a friendly tone. 

"She is a dear girl! A dear, splendid, honest, 
straightforward girl." 

Bennie's hard look softened. 

"But — she is one of the most thoroughly prac- 
tical people I ever knew." 

"So am I." 

"Not quite, Bennie; you have a great deal of the 
artist about you. It is that' which has made you 
and me so friendly." 

"Artistic temperament?" grinned Bennie. 

"Yes, you have it; but Margaret — ^hasn't a bit, 
not a bit!" 

"Margaret," said Bennie, leaning back and 
crossing his knees, "doesn't always show what she 
is thinking about. I wonder if you know her very 
well?" 
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**I know all the girls. Of course I wouldn't 
for the world interfere with your friendship with 
Margaret " 

"Oh, you couldn't I" 

"But your temperament and hers- 



"But you said Margaret hadn't any." Bennie 
helped himself to another biscuit. "And I didn't 
know that I had, either, but if you think so," he 
laughed at her affectionately, "I am willing to own 
up. Still, I am glad you made an exception of 
Margaret. She would be almost as much insulted 
to be told she had a temperament as if you had 
told her that she had the gout." 

"That shows precisely where she is lacking." 

"And how do you like the new man? I saw 
him going out a few minutes ago. He has tem- 
perament enough." 

"What makes you think that ?" Miss Langdon 
was annoyed. 

"You can tell by the look of his back," said 
Bennie, and he wandered off into a description of 
backs in general, and temperaments in particular, 
for five or ten minutes more, until he felt that it 
was time to leave. 

Miss Langdon sat, miserable, over the tea-things. 
It may have been the lost nap, or perhaps a sense 
of weakened influence with Robinson, something 
had awakened in her a spirit of restlessness and 
grasping; and the sight of Bennie's happy, brave 
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face made her feel that she could not risk losing 
him, also, out of her life. He belonged to her; 
she understood and helped him. With Margaret 
Fanshawe he only played and was happy. There 
was nothing stable in the affection of children like 
that; these things, at their age, were always super- 
ficial; she had been twenty-one herself. " Super- 
ficial 1" She repeated it aloud, as if to fling it in 
the face of the sickening heartache and uncertainty 
that had taken possession of her. 

"And Denbeigh cared for him ! Louise Gates 
told me so. Do all ties bind him as lightly as 
that? He has forgotten — " In her loneliness 
she was startled to find that she was whispering to 
herself, and she closed her lips fast, wondering at 
her own misery. 

"One is always depressed at this hour in the 
afternoon," she explained to herself, and for a mo- 
ment felt relieved; but an infinitesimal fear lest she 
had been treachefrous i^ Fanshawe now 

began gnawing at fer conscience. Had she been 
jealous? Nd;ysii:fe could' iiat. bear to see Bennie 
Maxwell's fuiul^'^^lij ]'e6^My; Bennie was the 
only one of the young people who had not deserted 
her. She had had many favorites. In Harry Cogs- 
well's childhood no day for him was completely 
happy without a visit to his aunt. Margaret, too, 
had sat at her feet and worshipped. Sylvia had 
spent weeks at her grandfather's house, and within 
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a few years Mrs. Denbeigh's niece, little Annchen 
Gates, had been constantly in Miss Langdon's 
society, reading with her, studying, playing the vio- 
lin to her, passionately devoted, as all the rest had 
been. And like them, also, she had fallen away, 
in precipitate rebellion against bonds of which 
— ^up to the last moment — she had seemed uncon- 
scious. Only Bennie had remained faithful — and 
only Margaret true I 

The others had chafed openly; but Margaret, 
although she had gone her way, had said no word. 



^ OF THE '7^ 
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CHAPTER VI 

ROBINSON had left Miss Langdon fuU of 
self-reproach. Denbeigh, for him, was one 
of those sore subjects that a man cannot let alone 
even when he knows how much it will hurt to 
handle it. The insolent contempt which Denbeigh 
and his followers professed for the outside world 
— and especially for the general public, with whom 
he was immensely popular — had always irritated 
Robinson; but this minor annoyance had been 
more or less allayed since his return to Great Dul- 
wich, by his finding there a strong opposition to the 
popular idol. Coldston had received, reverently, 
Denbeigh's gospel of "fragrance and sound" ; but 
in Great Dulwich no official knee had, as yet, 
been bowed in Denbeigh's temple. His followers 
danced before his image and with knives and lan- 
cets cut themselves, after their manner, but Great 
Dulwich stood by and jeered. No degree had been 
bestowed upon him in his lifetime, and after his 
death no memorial service was celebrated in the 
college church, and the waves of the sea of Great 
Dulwich indifference bade fair to close over him, 
leaving no sign; but still his priests — instant in 
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their efforts to force a recognition — continued to 
sound his praises on cymbals of brass, and franti- 
cally to gyrate before his shrine. 

To be able, judiciously and impartially, to ex- 
plode the Denbeigh bubble would have given Rob- 
inson the greatest pleasure in life ; but the memory 
of the veiled dedication in "Tranquil Storms" 
always hampered his freedom of expression, and 
on those infrequent occasions when he forgot this, 
it was almost invariably thrown in his face with 
an accusation of treachery or ingratitude along 
with it. 

When he came now into the clearer air and 
found that the rain had stopped, he made up his 
mind to spend the rest of the afternoon out of 
doors. On leaving the park he turned and went 
up the road, which was there bordered by wide 
spaces of turf, with narrower paths on either side of 
the principal driveway for foot passengers. He 
had not gone far when he heard a horn blowing 
behind him. It was the public coach, crowded with 
young people on their way to the golf links. 

"Hello 1" cried Harry Cogswell, from the top, 
and Tom Bent and Sylvia nodded to him with 
friendly familiarity. They were all so gay, so 
healthy, and care-free, that Robinson wished he 
might be twenty-one again himself. Still he was 
not altogether oblivious of the advantages of being 
thirty-nine, and trudged on across a bridge toward 
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the open country on the other side of the river. 
Gradually his cheerfulness returned, and he began 
to think of his talk with Miss Langdon with a 
sense of emancipation. They were equals at last I 
He had even been able to differ with her com- 
fortably. He laughed tenderly to himself to 
think how, in all those eighteen years, she had dom- 
inated his memory. What an intellectual monster 
he had created, in the place of this charming 
woman, who hesitated to confess to him that she 
liked Denbeigh 1 Denbeigh, forsooth I Formerly 
she shone above him, at an unattainable height, 
and he had tried to draw himself up to her level; 
poetic as was the thought, to encounter the fact 
would have been disconcerting; he was glad to be 
spared. Hitherto he had occupied the position of 
a mendicant; now he was happier in the knowledge 
that he was able to give. 

There was a small cottage in the park; he re- 
membered it well ; some one had told him that the 
Caldwells were moving out of it. He had always 
liked that cottage, and he swung along, through 
the mud, dreaming of its old-fashioned rooms and 
mentally filling them with quaint and beautiful fur- 
nishings. 

The motion and the cool air and cheerful 
thought had brought a color to his face, and when 
he turned, on hearing a voice behind him, he looked 
alert and fresh. 
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"Come back, or Aunt Paula's horses will be 
mired trying to catch up with you 1" It was Mrs. 
Denbeigh and her niece Annchen Gates. 

Robinson came to the side of the carriage, his 
hat in his hand. "I didn't know how far I had 
been walking," he said, looking up at them. 

Mrs. Denbeigh's eyes wandered toward a field 
of young wheat at the side of the road; there was 
a trace of embarrassment in her manner, but 
Annchen put her hand upon the door of the car- 
riage as if to open it. "Let us take you home," 
she said impulsively. 

"I am too muddy 1" 

"Nobody minds 1 Aunt Paula, make him 
come." 

Mrs. Denbeigh's eyes returned to Robinson's 
face. "Do get in," she said. 

Robinson still hesitated, but Mrs. Denbeigh, a 
little impatiently, repeated her invitation. Ann- 
chen, who was on the side nearest him, flung open 
the carriage door. "How funny you are !" she ex- 
claimed. "One would fancy you thought we 
didn't want you." 

To avoid further embarrassment Robinson got 
in, and as he was passing Annchen he somewhat 
awkwardly knocked a book that she was holding 
out of her hand. He stooped to pick it up ; as he 
did so he heard an exclamation of annoyance 
from Mrs. Denbeigh. The book was Denbeigh's 
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"Tranquil Storms." He returned it to Annchen, 
who took it with a half-humorous, half-mutinous 
look, and having regained it, opened it and began 
to read. 

"Annchen I" said her aunt. 

"Annchen, indeed 1" echoed Robinson, laughing 
softly. 

The young girl drew down a pair of heavy eye- 
brows in a sullen frown. 

"You know you are not reading," said Robin- 
son, when the carriage had started. 

Annchen looked up at him ; the faintest fleeting 
glimpse of her front teeth in a half smile showed 
that she understood. There was something boy- 
ish and yet, at the same time, fine and delicate 
in her whole carriage and expression. 

"I remember your doing that," Robinson went 
on, "before you knew how to read. You used 
then to hold your book upside down ; it was a primi- 
tive method of achieving privacy. I am willing, 
however, to agree not to interrupt the course of 
your thoughts, and it will save you the trouble of 
reading your uncle's book." 

Involuntarily Mrs. Denbeigh shot him a warn- 
ing glance. 

"Mr. Denbeigh was not my uncle," said Ann- 
chen; "and it is absolutely necessary that I should 
read his book. I am preparing for the concert 
this evening." 
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Robinson smiled, unofiFended, and paid her no 
further attention. 

"It is a relief to meet some one who understands 
Annchen," said Mrs. Denbeigh. 

"It is a relief," Annchen shot forth, "to meet 
the only person who doesl" 

Robinson did not acknowledge this tribute by 
any change of expression. For the rest of the 
drive home he talked with Mrs. Denbeigh, and 
Annchen read on until they reached the entrance 
of Bent Hall, when Robinson got out of the car- 
riage. 

"I am coming up to see you, some time," said 
Annchen, leaning back in her seat to look upward 
at the Tower. 

"When?" asked Robinson cordially. "I would 
invite you to come to-morrow, but I shall be busy 
in the afternoon — there is a faculty meeting. 
What do you think of the day after, Mrs. Den- 
beigh? Say about half-past four." 

Annchen's eyes lighted. "I am sure you have 
nothing to do that day. Aunt Paula. I shall bring 
my violin," she added, turning to Robinson. 

"That will be delightful," said Robinson. "I 
am coming to hear you this evening, you know." 

Annchen's black eyebrows drew together again. 
"To-night? You mustn't come to-night! Can't 
you see that you don't fit in ?" She held out her 
book to him in corroboration. 
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"My dear Annchen I" 

"But I don't want him to-night; I have been 
telling him so ever since we first saw him. That 
is why I asked him to drive back with us. You 
needn't pretend not to understand, Robin. I can't 
have you hear me play this evening for the first 
time. Don't come 1" She leaned over the side of 
the carriage coaxingly, and smiled down at him. 
"Do let me play to you, first, in your Tower, 
Robin — dear Robin!" 

"Really, Annchen," Mrs. Denbeigh remon- 
strated. 

"I always called him Robin," said Annchen 
mutinously; "and he is dear I" 

"You seem to have forgotten that you have 
grown up." 

"I never shall be grown up for Robin — and you 
will not come to-night?" 

"What does Mrs. Denbeigh say?" 

"If you come there will be no concert 1" said 
Annchen. "I shall not playl" 

Robinson's eyes smilingly questioned Mrs. 
Denbeigh. "She is capable of anything 1" he 
said. 

"Do I not know?" she answered. "Stay away, 
I beg of you 1" 

"And day after to-morrow?" 

"We shall come with pleasure," said Mrs. Den- 
beigh. "Drive home, Thomas." 
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Robinson stepped back and the carriage rolled 
away. Annchen looked at her aunt a moment, 
roguishly, and then said, "Thank you." 

"You left me no choice," said Mrs. Denbeigh 
coldly. 
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CHAPTER VII 

BENNIE MAXWELL did not feel inclined 
to join the group of young people at the 
golf links when he left Miss Langdon. He was 
depressed; Miss Langdon had been too long his 
guide in matters of opinion for him lightly to set 
her judgment aside. "Do I care what she thinks 
of Margaret?" he thought to himself rebelliously. 
Nevertheless his heart was torn, and more for the 
sake of the older than for the younger woman. 
The delicate barrier that had hung between him 
and Miss Langdon had never been blown upon by 
any breath of turbulent feeling; it was no more 
than a veil of gauze, but this afternoon something 
had shaken all its filmy surface, and, through it, 
his goddess had seemed distorted. Bennie snapped 
his stick at some dandelion heads in the grass at 
the side of the path, and muttered to himself that 
Miss Langdon had been "different." 

When he reached the gates of the park, he looked 
undecidedly up and down the road. He did not 
wish to see Margaret after he had heard her name 
taken in vain, so he strode moodily across and 
mounted the steps of his father's house. Although 
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within the city limits, the college and the settlement 
that surrounded it seemed to be in the country; 
and the narrow brick block opposite the park gates 
stood out alone in a neighborhood of larger places 
and green fields. Professor Maxwell's house was 
in the end of the block toward the city, and a side 
entrance opened on a large garden. Bennie went 
in and listened a moment in the hall; the whir of 
a sewing-machine came from above, and he ran 
upstairs to find his mother. 

Mrs. Maxwell looked up at him and smiled, and 
then bent her head again over a dress of muslin and 
lace that was passing steadily under the dandng 
needle. 

"What is this?" said Bennie. 

"It is Nellie's gown for this evening. Don't 
pull It, Bennie; you will stop it and break the 
thread." 

Bennie dropped the end of the rufHe and leaned 
back, watching his mother until she had finished. 
"Are you going out to the Gates place?" she said. 

"I suppose so." 

"Your father doesn't feel well enough to go. 
He grows more and more tired every day. It is 
really very alarming, Bennie." 

"He is overworked. Do you know what you 
must do next year? You must take him away 
somewhere." 

"It is impossible; we can't afford it, dear." 
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"We must." 

"Even if we had money enough, he would be 
unwilling to go. Ned — needs looking after." 

"Father must stop; absolutely must! If he 
doesn't — " He did not conclude his sentence. 

"You can't mean that he really is ill, Bennie. 
You boys, when you begin to study medicine, see 
alarming symptoms in every eyewink.'* 

"I am not making any mistake when I say that 
my father ought to stop work." 

She glanced at him quickly. Of late Bennie 
had begun saying "my father" with a tender inflec- 
tion, as if he never spoke of him without some 
special feeling of love and reverence. "If we only 
had enough to live on for a year or two, he might 
rest I" she sighed. 

"If we had no father," said Bennie, with diffi- 
culty, "we should be compelled to live upon what- 
ever we could scrape together." 

"So I have told him, but he will not stop.'* 

"Can't you see? Don't you understand, 
mamma? He is holding on, for all our sakes, 
like a wounded pilot bringing his ship to port — to 
save us — " The young man choked and stopped. 

Mrs. Maxwell tried to sew on steadily; the white 
gown was, after all, her ship that she was bringing 
into port. "This must be ready in time for Nel- 
lie," she said, looking up at him piteously. 

Bennie took out his handkerchief, bent forward, 
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and wiped the tears from her eyes with it. "It 
may not be so bad. I am not a doctor — I may be 
mistaken." 

Mrs. Maxwell took her work from the machine 
and threading her needle began to finish it by hand. 
"This will be done in a minute — ^waitl" She 
spoke imperiously, as Bennie made a motion to 
leave the room. 

He watched the color burning in two bright spots 
on her cheeks ; her eyes were shining, and she sewed 
with feverish energy; but every stitch went, ac- 
curately, daintily, to its appointed place. "Let 
Nellie wear something else; papa is not the only 
one that works too hard." 

"Hush, I must fasten on this bowl" She 
finished, rose, and threw her work upon the bed. 
There was passion in the gesture, yet control, lest 
any carelessness should spoil the crisp freshness 
of the dress. "You are not mistaken," she said 
in a low voice; "but what are we to do? What 
are we to do? I have tried my best. I have 
worked and managed and slaved ; no, not slaved — 
never slaved I — ^because I have loved everything I 
have done. It has been a joy to entertain to our 
last limit of possibility; to keep you children look- 
ing sweet and the house bright; a joy not to let the 
family slip from its place in the world. I should 
not have a word of complaint to utter if I had suc- 
ceeded ; but I have not, I have failed, and failed in 
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the chief thing I worked for — ^your father, Bennie, 
oh, your father ! It has all been for him. When 
we first began I stretched every resource to keep 
up, and then the Bishop put Mr. Fanshawe in the 
position your father ought to have had, because 
he thought that it was better for the college that 
the Dean should be rich enough to be able to enter- 
tain handsomely. You need not shake your head, 
Bennie. Mrs. Fanshawe's money tipped the bal- 
ance. I know Edward Langdon, and my father 
knew him before me. He is a hard, hard man I" 

"Indeed he is not; he has put help in our way in 
the only form in which we could accept it I" 

**And he despises us that we need it so much. 
Oh, if I were only like Mrs. Caldwell! — how I 
should hate it — ^but if I were, your father would 
have more leisure ; but I can't be like her. I never 
could. I have tried, Bennie, indeed I have tried! 
I seem to know life on a wrong plane; I am eco- 
nomical and saving enough on my own plane, but 
on this plane I can't get along. Oh, you thought 
I didn't recognize it because I have laughed and 
been gay ! That is my instinct. I am like an old 
mother-bird fluttering from my nest to draw the 
hunter from my young and from my mate — ^my 
wounded mate. I have pretended that your father 
hated society. I have tried to hide his breaking 
health from the Bishop— from the trustees — from 

every one " 
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She was so tender, so sweet, so frail, and so des- 
perate. Bennie set his teeth. "Do you suppose 
that I took this position with the Bishop for noth- 
ing ?" he said. "Don't worry I We'll make papa 
give up those schools in the city at once. Perhaps 
a partial rest is all he needs." 

"He needs more than that. He needs to stop 
short. He is exhausted. He has to lie down two 
or three times a day — and, Bennie — he has gone to 
see Dr. Saltus; he went this afternoon." 

"Saltus ?" murmured Bennie. "Professor Mon- 
crieflf's man ?" 

She nodded. "He should be back by now." 

"He is back. I heard him moving about in the 
study when I came in." 

Mrs. Maxwell turned away. Bennie could see 
the oval of her cheek, snow white. "Why doesn't 
he come upstairs ?" she whispered. "What has the 
doctor said? Go down to him, quickly; pretend 
you don't know anything." 

"Wouldn't he rather have you ?" 

"No, he has tried to hide it from me. Go, Ben- 
nie. Don't let him suspect that we are frightened; 
be cheerful." 

Bennie went slowly down to the study and opened 
the door. Mr. Maxwell was standing with his 
back to the room looking out of the window at the 
garden. Bennie waited a moment, undecided. 

"Father, I came in to — to " 
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. His father turned about, put his hands on his 
shoulders, and then, drawing him slightly forward, 
he kissed him. 

With a little groan Bennie turned away and ran 
upstairs to his own room. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE next morning as Robinson was walking 
through the park he met Annchen Gates 
going toward the Bishop's with a bunch of rhodora 
in her hands. **0h," she said, "I am so glad to 
see you — I wrote to you yesterday evening, and I 
was afraid that I should not get an answer in time 
for to-morrow. Do you mind if I ask one or two 
people to come up to the Tower with us?" 

"Of course not, still — " showing a little surprise. 

"You see. Aunt Paula is so young and pretty that 
mamma must come; and if mamma is there, we've 
got to have some other people, or I shall see noth- 
ing of you." 

"It is not quite clear; but I think I under- 
stand." 

"It is perfectly clear 1 And — ^would you mind 
having Bennie and Margaret? And then, there 
is that George D'Orsey, he always wants to mo- 
nopolize Aunt Paula ; but mamma will want to talk 
to him — and, of course, that will settle itself." 

"I shall be very glad to see any one you care to 
ask. What a big bunch of rhodora I" 
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"It is for Cousin Sylvia Langdon ; she is fond of 
it. It grows in a swampy place in our grounds. 
I always bring her some every spring. There is 
more than usual this year." 

"What a strange color 1" 

"Hideous." 

"I wonder" — Robinson looked pleased, as if 
struck by a happy thought — "if Miss Langdon 
wouldn't like to come up to the Tower to-morrow 
afternoon?" 

"Then you may as well have Sylvia and Harry." 

Robinson did not see the sequence, but he as- 
sented. 

"And, of course, when Sylvia's coming, you 
must ask Tom Bent. If it is going to be a function, 
we might just as well have them all." 

"But do you care to play before so many?" 

"I shall not play for them; I am going to play 
for you — ^but I must give Cousin Sylvia her rho- 
dora. She will clasp her hands and weep a few 
pearly tears when she sees it." 

"AnnchenI" 

"Then she will give a little scream of joy — a 
sort of wail of ecstasy. Come with me and see; 
do, it is well worth the bother. After that she 
sends for the vases, and worships each separate 
branch as she puts it in them. She has one scarlet 
vase that she particularly enjoys." 

"I don't believe it I" 
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"And she says little bits of Emerson and little 
bits of Denbeigh. Very often, you know, you 
can't tell them apart — at • least, you can tell 
Emerson apart but not Denbeigh. I see, you 
don't want to come. Good-by. If you go over 
there this afternoon look about for that scarlet 
vase. I think she imagines it looks like a red 
birdl" 

"I shall do nothing of the sort. Why do you 
take her the things if you are not fond of her?" 

"But I am; so fond of her that it enrages me 
beyond expression to have her like this" — she 
waved her bunch of rhodora — "exquisite, far-away, 
frail, and a little off-color." 

"If I thought you meant that, Annchen, I should 
be seriously displeased. There is a certain insin- 
cerity about it that is in shocking bad taste, to say 
the least." 

"You are mistaken. I am most sincere; it is 
the only way in which mamma allows me to be sin- 
cere — and I don't wish to be interfered with. If 
you say much more I shall give the rhodora to you." 

"Go// bewahrT said Robinson, and hurried 
away. 

He was somewhat alarmed at the size of Ann- 
chen's proposed festivity, and the next day found 
him extremely nervous. At the last moment he 
began to make his preparations. He pushed the 
chairs about in his rooms, carried rugs and pillows 
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back and forth, undecidedly, to and from the upper 
Tower, and not until he had moved all of his pos- 
sessions, and then returned them again to their old 
places, did he declare himself ready to go down to 
the entrance to meet his guests. 

Miss Langdon was late and the others went up 
the stairs, leaving Robinson and Annchen to wait 
for her. 

"I knew she'd come," whispered Annchen, as 
they watched her crossing the grass between the 
Deanery hedge and the Tower. **I wish she 
hadn't such heavenly hair." 

"But why?" 

"It should be yellow, and worn in a giggly, girly 
pigtail down her back." 

"I do not understand." Robinson was at last 
angry. 

**I know you don't; it grieves me to see 
your density. You have developed" — she turned 
her head toward him and whispered fiercely, as 
Miss Langdon was coming nearer — "into a com- 
mon, ordinarily intelligent — ^professor. Yes, a pro- 
fessor I" 

Robinson felt his anger evaporating in amuse- 
ment. "Is it so bad as that ?" he murmured, going 
forward to meet Miss Langdon. 

She climbed the stairs slowly, refusing his offered 
arm ; but when they reached the room she was pale 
and a little out of breath. Annchen manoeuvred 
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her skilfully into the window-seat where were 
her mother and D'Orsey, and went to join the 
younger people who were helping Robinson to pre- 
pare tea. 

It was not early when Annchen began to play; 
the sun was low, shining in at the western window. 
She stood, lighted up by the pinkish glow, and as 
she bent her strong black brows in the intensity of 
her attention, the childish look died out of her 
face. The effort of playing in no way distorted 
her features, yet it made her ugly — a heav- 
enly, impersonal ugliness. She looked like some 
tall young archangel, untouched by things of 
earth. 

When she put down her bow at the end, no one 
spoke. She turned to gather her music together, 
bending toward Robinson, who had played her ac- 
companiment. 

"You have it," he said. 

"Yes, I know that I have." 

"It is a pity; you will be compelled to pay for it 
dearly, some day." 

"I am paying for it now ; I have always paid for 
it. It is rather expensive." She sighed. 

"Yes, it is rather expensive." 

"But it is worth the price !" 

"I don't know about that," said Robinson doubt- 
fully ; "nothing is worth the price nowadays, every- 
thing has gone up so — even little girls' noses. 
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They turned them heavenward at common people : 

at poor professors " 

Annchen laughed. "You know I never meant 

itr 

"Let us go upstairs to the upper Tower, Ann- 
dien," said Harry Cogswell, joining them. 

Annchen started forward with alacrity; but hesi- 
tated as Harry turned and included Margaret in 
his invitation. 

"Will you come, too, Sylvia?" said Tom Bent 
with sudden interest. "The view up there is mag- 
nificent." 

Annchen's brows drew together. "Is everybody 
coming?" she said discontentedly to Margaret 
Fanshawe. 

"Of course we are 1 That is what we are here 
for." Margaret glanced smilingly at Bennie; but 
Miss Langdon kept on talking to him eagerly, 
heedless of his wistful look at the retreating party. 

They found that Robinson had left a sufficient 
amount of furniture and rugs in the Tower to make 
it attractive, and when they reached the top Sylvia 
Cogswell threw herself into a long steamer-chair 
and looked up at the clouds. 

"You can't see over the balustrade," said Tom 
Bent, seating himself on the stone coping. 

"The sky is good enough for me. Margie, 
come here and tell us what you do every day in that 
horrid hospital." 
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"It is better than a map I" cried Harry, wander- 
ing from one side of the Tower to the other. "See 
those fruit trees in blossom out on the Milford 
Farm, Margaret. Very late, aren't they?" He 
looked toward Margaret ; but Margaret was talk- 
ing busily with Sylvia and Tom Bent and did not 
seem to hear. "Isn't it late ?" he said, with a note 
of disappointment in his voice, turning to Annchen, 
who was leaning with her elbows on the balustrade. 

"I suppose it is," she answered sulkily. 

"It's a ripping fine evening for the view 1" 

"You are not seeing a thing," said Annchen 
crossly, "not a thing!" 

"I thought I was." 

"That's the trouble with you, you think you see 
a lot, but you don't. You will find that out some 
day and wish you had paid better attention to what 
is going on around you." 

"What, for example?" Harry leaned his el- 
bows on the coping by Annchen's side, and then, 
not liking the feeling of the rough stones, brushed 
off a little dust that had gathered on his coat, 
and flung himself sidewise into a chair near by. 
"What don't I see?" he asked, leaning back and 
looking up at her. 

"Well, the view, for example." 

"I can tell you everything — the whole round — 
beginning with the lighthouse; and I can name 
every mountain " 
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"For Heaven's sake, don't do it 1" 

"Annchen, what is the matter with you this 
evening? In fact, what is the matter with you 
altogether? You haven't been a bit like yourself 
lately." 

"There is nothing the matter — ^why should there 
be anything?" 

"All right; but if there is nothing the matter, 
why be grouchy?" 

"Oh — everybody is bent on making a fool of 
himself 1" 

"For example?" 

"Robin, to begin with. Oh— I forgot!" 
Annchen (lushed very red. 

"Robinson 1 What is he making a fool of him- 
self about?" 

"Never mind; if you don't see, there is no need 
to point it out." 

"Very well, who else is there?" Annchen's 
strictures on her fellow-men had always amused 
Harry. 

"You." 

"And just how am I doing it?" 

"Not to mention such minor matters as your 
wasting your time and throwing away all your 
opportunities " 

"I keep all the opportunities I really need, thank 
you." 

Annchen bent toward him. "You are perfectly 
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Stupid about Bennie and Margaret I" she said, in 
a lower tone. "You are helping all you can to 
set things wrong — ^something has come over Ben- 
me 

"I should think it had 1" said Harry under his 
breath. 

"Somebody has been making mischief between 
those two, and here are you, always keeping them 
apart — ^never giving them a chance to explain." 

"When have I kept them apart?" 

"You persistently kept them apart at our house 
night before last." 

Harry's face (lushed. "What if I am interested 
in" — ^he glanced cautiously toward the other side 
of the Tower — "a certain person, myself?" 

"You have no business to be. Those two have 
always been friends and — he hasn't had very 
much happiness lately. You have no right to go 
in at all, and I will not have you making him un- 
happy 1" 

"All right, don't look then. Anything else?" 

Annchen vaulted lightly to the stone coping and 
turned her attention wholly to the sunset. She 
sat ther£, leaning against the side of one of the 
arches, sulky and imperious, the color bright in her 
cheeks, and her black eyebrows drawn together in 
the usual scowl. 

"Annchen," said Harry gently, after watching 
her a moment or two, "do you want to do some- 
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thing for me? It is a small thing, but it would 
truly give me a great deal of pleasure." 

Annchen's dark blue eyes turned toward him 
disdainfully. 

"I should like for the space of just about one 
minute" — ^he drew out his watch — "only one little 
minute by the watch — anything further would be 
cruel — ^but if for one minute you could turn your 
lovely brow upon me divested of that enormous 
scowl it would give me something to think of when 
I am old; something that probably no one else in 
the world will ever again have an opportunity of 
observing." 

Annchen's lip quivered in a reluctant smile. 

"One, two," began Harry; "the seconds are fly- 
ing 

"Do I really do it so dreadfully?" 

"Thirty-six, thirty-seven," counted Harry under 
his breath, his eyes fixed upon her face; "I hardly 
dare look at my watch, for fear of losing something 
of this resplendent phenomenon." 

"It's just a trick," said Annchen, but the scowl 
did not return. "I have so many things to worry 
me 

"Take carel Forty-two, forty-three, forty- 
four, ah — ^too bad!" 

Suddenly Annchen's brow had become overcast. 
Harry turned to look; Miss Langdon's head was 
appearing over the trap-door. 
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"Good gracious I What has Aunt Sylvia 
done?" 

"She has never done anything," snapped Ann- 
chen, getting down from her perch. "Jump up, 
Harry, and put the pillows back in that chair 1" 

Annchen hurried forward and gave Miss Lang- 
don her hand. The girl's quick eyes took in the 
older woman's pale face and panting breath; she 
looked below and saw her mother following with 
Bennie. 

"Come over here. Aunt Sylvia," said Harry. 

Anndien stayed behind. "Give me your vin- 
aigrette, quick, mamma 1 and don't say anything ! " 

Mrs. Gates pressed the vinaigrette into Ann- 
chen's hand, and in another moment Miss Lang- 
don, who was lying back with her eyes closed, felt 
the sharp sting of ammonia under her nostrils. She 
sat up under the shock of it. "Please take that 
away," she said; "it is very disagreeable to me; 
you know I never use it." 

"I was sure that you would hate to spoil every- 
thing and draw attention to yourself," said Ann- 
chen shortly. 

"Oh, Miss Anndien," said D'Orsey's voice 
behind them, "a scene like this should inspire you 
to play even more poetically than you did a few 
minutes ago 1" 

"My name is Ann," said Anndien; "I have told 
you that frequently. A — double *n' 1' 
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Harry, who had put his elbows on the balustrade 
again, looked off toward the sunset, and whistled 
softly to himself. For a moment D'Orsey was 
silent. "Is this not worth the exertion, Miss Lang- 
don?" he said then. "The sunset is superb — " 
He had not noticed that from the chair where she 
was sitting she could not see. "If we only got 
this kind of thing oftener in our lives, how much 
saner our thoughts would be, how mudi clearer our 
judgment! What do you think of it. Miss Ann 
without the *e'?" He turned toward Annchen, 
who shrugged her shoulders. 

"But we do get this kind of thing, more or less, 
in our lives every day," said Miss Langdon. "If 
we choose, we may always have something to lift 
us above the earth. Communion with nature is 
always open to us. *I cannot make any decision 
without first asking the opinion of my oak-tree,' as 
Denbeigh says." 

"I see what you so beautifully mean." 

Harry turned his head a little and winked at 
Annchen, who had taken her place again on the 
parapet. D'Orsey, while he could not see him, 
suspected him. "A fellow can't get on without his 
daily ride or his golf, you know." He addressed 
Harry directly, with a sudden change of tone. 

"I don't know about that — ^lots of fellows do." 
Harry stammered and hesitated. "There is Pro- 
fessor Maxwell, he never plays golf, nor rides; 
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he would laugh at you if you suggested that he had 
time to waste on such things; but I'd like you to 
find a man of — of *saner thought.' He really is 
lifted above the earth, Aunt Sylvia. While, on 
the other hand, there is " 

"Mr. D'Orsey," said Annchen. 

"I beg your pardon, Annchen, but I wasn't 
going to say Mr. D'Orsey at all I I wouldn't be 
so rude. I meant" — he lowered his voice carefully 
— "Tom Bent over there. There is nobody who 
loves an out-door life more than he does, but — 
well — ^you wouldn't exactly call him Nature's 
child, now would you, Aunt Sylvia?" 

Miss Langdon smiled. She knew Tom Bent 
very well. 

"I think perhaps Harry here," said D'Orsey, 
lowering his voice and nodding at Harry kindly, 
"is deceived by a certain worldly exterior that really 
doesn't prevent Bent's being a wonderful example 
of what I say. A wholesome out-door life has 
kept him young, almost boyish. His tastes are 
simple and his manner direct and open, like the 
sea, or the trees, because, like them, he has nothing 
to conceal." 

D'Orsey was stooping over Miss Langdon's 
chair, in order that what he was saying might not 
reach the ears of the group on the other side of the 
Tower; he missed, therefore, seeing Annchen and 
Harry consult each other's eyes for one amazed 
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instant and then smile at each other derisively as 
they moved quietly away to a more secluded comer. 

"Corking joke," Harry whispered. "D'Orsey 
thinks he's the only man of the world in it. He 
is prepared to pull the wool over Tom's eyes to any 
extent; he tries it every once in a while — about 
Silly." 

"Donkey 1" 

"Rather." 

"Oh, don't be so English 1 You picked it up at 
that old boarding-school " 

"Annchen, I've told you again and again not to 
call Eton a boarding-school I And, as for being 
English, what are you yourself? What with Eng- 
lish nurses and English governesses you're not 
American in anything — ^unless it is your manners!" 

Annchen's eyes filled with tears. 

"I don't mean to be disagreeable," said Harry 
soberly — "but what is the sense of putting on all 
this roughness? It's horrid." 

"I thought that you, at least, would understand. 
It isn't that I mean to be rude; it is only a relief 
not to mind whether I am or not. I have to live 
by so many rules and maxims — Denbcigh here and 
Denbeigh there — I must take it out of somebody, 
Harry." 

"All right," said Harry sympathetically, "take 
it out of me, or Robinson, as much as you choose — 
but" — ^hc looked over his shoulder and the two 
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drew a little farther away — "be careful about 
D'Orsey. These Coldston people, you know, are 
not exactly — " The two young heads drew to- 
gether confidentially and their voices sank to a 
whisper. 
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CHAPTER IX 

TTI THEN his other guests had left the study for 
W the upper Tower, Robinson was surprised 
to see that Mrs. Denbeigh did not intend to go 
with them. She was standing by a low bookcase, 
absorbed in the examination of a small bronze ; for 
a moment he thought she had not noticed that the 
others were gone, and he stood waiting for her by 
the door. 

"Why do you refuse to accept the bronze my 
husband left you in his will?" she asked abruptly. 
"This one is a very inferior copy of the same 
subject." 

"I hoped that I had made all that clear to Mrs. 
Gates," said Robinson. 

"I think you did — ^but it is not clear to me." 
She walked slowly back to the western window and 
sat down on the window-seat. Robinson followed 
her and stood leaning against the casing opposite 
her. 

"The bronze was given to your husband in pay- 
ment of a debt — a just debt " 

"If you mean your share of the rent of his apart- 
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ment — ^the bronze was worth many times what that 
came to." 

"Mr. Denbeigh did not think so," interrupted 
Robinson quietly. 

She looked out of the window, turning her head 
slowly as her glance swept the horizon. Robinson 
could see that she was weighing carefully what she 
had next to say; at last her eyes met his. "He 
knew that you did not like him." 

Robinson started forward. "For that matter, 
he did not like " 

"Do not say itl You may be sorry 1" 

"But we were not even on the footing of liking 
or disliking I" 

"I have something to say to you from him. He 
gave me a message before he died. I was to de- 
liver it if I met you, not otherwise." 

Robinson walked slowly the length of the room 
and back again. "Mrs. Denbeigh," he said, draw- 
ing a diair in front of her and sitting down, "must 
you deliver this message?" 

"How profoundly you distrust him 1" she cried. 

"Forgive me 1^ — I am waiting to hear whatever 
you may wish to tell me." 

"He did not ask you to regard what I am about 
to say in the light of a request from a dying man ; 
he said that he put no burden upon you, but at the 
same time he wished me to tell you that — ^in case 
I needed help with his biography — ^there was no 
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man living so well qualified as you are for the 
task." 

"You surely misunderstood himl" 

"He told me to assure you, if ever I met you, 
of his confidence in your loyalty and good faith." 

"Mine?" Robinson's deep stupefaction rang 
out like the stroke of a bell. There was a mo- 
ment's silence. "Mrs. Denbeigh" — ^he spoke with 
difficulty — "I cannot allow you to remain under so 
strange a misapprehension. What you tell me 
convinces me more than ever of the absolute impos- 
sibility of my understanding your husband. You 
must not ask this thing of me." 

"I have not asked you. I don't mean to ask you 1 
A few simple dates, a little precise information, at 
the utmost, are all that I should want from you. 
There are details of my husband's life in regard to 
which I am uncertain, and in writing this biog- 
raphy, although I need not be specific, I must be 
accurate." 

"There is nothing in my connection with Mr. 
Denbeigh which could be of use to you." 

"There is nothing in anybody's connection which 
is of use to mel In one sense of the word" — 
she hesitated — "there are very few men who have 
had so little, in a way, to conceal, and yet he was 
extremely reticent — secretive even." 

"So far as that goes I am quite sure that Den- 
beigh had nothing to conceal which, so to speak, 
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demanded concealment. You must have known 
that." He added the last apologetically. 

"Of course I knew it; but even if I had not, I 
should feel that I did not care to investigate ; what- 
ever he wished to hide shall remain unknown, even 
if it is a harmless thing 1 But you yourself must 
recognize that he frequently did himself injustice 
— ^he had a way of talking" — she leaned for- 
ward, resting her forehead against the upper sash 
of the open window, and seemed to be looking in- 
tently down at the tops of the trees — "a stranger 
would hardly know what lay behind his — way of 
talking. It caused him to be misunderstood; there 
have been one or two newspaper accounts " 

"I know." 

Mrs. Denbeigh gave a short, impatient sigh. 
"I need help, and it Is most difficult to find! 
Between the people who disliked Mr. Denbeigh 
extremely and the people In whose eyes he could do 
no wrong, there is no mean — ^those who were fond 
of him are curiously blind — and a biography is a 
trust, it is an obligation to see that the real man 
is given to the world." 

"But is the real man ever given to the world? 
Has the world any right to expect it?" 

"Mr. Denbeigh cared so much for the manner 
in which his life should be recorded; his instruc- 
tions were so minute; many of them verbal." 

"Ah I" 
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"And I promised that I would do it myself — ^if 
I could. Don't think that he was ungenerous ! It 
was only — if I could. I was not to try beyond 
a certain point; but up to that point " 

"How long have you been trying?" 

"Five years." 

"Ever since his " 

"Ever since his death. If I had not feared to 
startle you, I would have said six years, because 
the work was begun before he died. A great many 
of the autobiographical notes of his boyhood were 
dictated to me." 

"And the task grows no easier?" 

"It has become, every month, more complicated, 
more involved; my mind is less clear " 

"But surely you have reached the limit. You 
find you cannot do it. Put it into other hands; 
D'Orsey's, for example." 

She shook her head. 

"Are you going to keep on with it forever then ?" 

"I do not know." 

"Why not get help ? Find a man thoroughly in 
sympathy with your — his — ^with Denbeigh's point 
of view, a man who will be able to look at the whole 
matter coolly and practically. D'Orsey, as I have 
said before." 

There was a sound of voices at the head of the 
Tower stairs. "Paula, the carriage has been here 
half an hour," called Mrs. Gates. "We shall 
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make Mr. Robinson and Mr. D'Orsey miss their 
dinner; the commons closes at seven." 

Mrs. Denbeigh rose, as if startled. "Good-by," 
she said, offering him her hand; "it has been a mis- 
take. I hadn't thought it would be so disagree- 
able to you; yet I might have known — I beg " 

In an instant Robinson was all remorse. He 
had hurt her 1 "If I really can be of service ^" 

"Don't think of it any more." She hurried 
across the room to meet the others, who, without 
stopping, went on down to the entrance of the 
Tower where the carriages were waiting. 

"Let us drive you home, Margaret," said Sylvia 
Cogswell. 

Bennie, who was standing by Miss Langdon's 
side, looked at Margaret wistfully, but she fol- 
lowed Sylvia into the carriage, and then leaned 
forward to smile her good-by to Miss Langdon, 
including him, amiably, in a passing glance as the 
horses started. 

*He had not been near her the whole afternoon; 
he had seemed to avoid her at Annchen's musical ; 
and, in examining the events of the last two weeks, 
she thought she could discover one defection after 
another since that morning when he had told her 
of the Bishop's offer. She had gone too far; and 
now her only preoccupation was to withdraw in 
such a way as to leave him convinced that she had 
never advanced. 
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CHAPTER X 

WHEN Robinson left the commons that 
evening, D'Orsey rose also and followed 
him into the great hall. 

"Will you not come up?" said Robinson. 

D'Orsey hesitated. "I shall not keep you 
long," he apologized; "but I wanted a word with 
you — in regard to — ah — ^Denbeigh." 

Robinson started up the Tower stairs at a rapid 
pace, while D'Orsey followed, breathless. Hurry- 
ing by his own rooms, Robinson led the way ruth- 
lessly on to the upper Tower, where his unfortu- 
nate guest walked about for a few minutes looking 
out over the country, and trying to conceal that he 
was practically speediless. 

It was a starry night; all below was soft dark- 
ness, except for the occasional glimmer of a lamp 
through the trees; the two men lighted cigars and 
for a time sat in silence, enjoying the warmth of 
the summer-like evening and the feeling of pleas- 
ure that always comes with a sense of being very 
high in the air. Robinson was beginning to con- 
gratulate himself upon having managed to escape 
Denbeigh. 
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"You will find the people at the Gates place 
delightful acquaintances," said D'Orsey at last 
absently. "I myself should have a very different 
life here in Great Dulwich if Mrs. Gates had not 
admitted me to her friendship. I am helping her 
to edit the last work of our beloved Denbeigh." 

Robinson sighed. "What is that?" he inquired 
indifferently. 

"The name is, as yet, a secret, but I know that 
your interest in its success must be, at least, as great 
as mine, and I am sure that Mrs. Gates would not 
mind my mentioning — although you must have 
heard of — *The Higher Renunciation.' " 

"They are not going to publish that 1" 

"You have seen it?" 

"Not all of it." 

"He left it, almost entirely finished, in Mrs. 
Gates's hands. The 'Life and Letters,' as you 
probably have been informed " 

"D'Orsey," said Robinson eagerly, "why don't 
you offer to help Mrs. Denbeigh with that biog- 
raphy?" 

"Unfortunately, my acquaintance with Denbeigh 
has not proved a passport to the favor of his wife," 
said the other dryly. "But" — he sat up in his chair 
and spoke eagerly — "do you say this at her re- 
quest?" 

"No," said Robinson, going to the balustrade 
to knock off the ash of his cigar. "Mrs. Denbeigh 
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Is a comparatively new acquaintance. Of course 
I knew Mrs. Gates in Florence." 

"Mrs. Gates was the woman that Denbeigh 
should have married 1 Everybody was sure that it 
would come about when Gates died, but you know 
how Denbeigh felt about second marriages?" 

"Yet, he in the end, married twice himself." 

"Nobody believes in that early Coldston mar- 
riage now, Robinson! His famous essay on sec- 
ond marriages came out immediately after young 
Gates's death. There were people who insisted that 
Mrs. Gates's almost ostentatious grief over the loss 
of her husband was assumed in order to prevent 
its being said that Denbeigh had published the essay 
on purpose ; but however that might be, they were 
both, in a way, committed. Still there is no telling 
what would have happened if Miss Gates hadn't 
appeared." 

"Denbeigh was not a man who — I should have 
thought — ^would be attractive to a young woman." 
Robinson spoke with caution, but his tone was cool 
almost to the verge of contempt. 

"Nobody understood it! Sometimes I felt that 
Miss Gates threw herself into the gap to save her 
sister-in-law from the gossip that at the time was 
raging; sometimes I have thought that she was 
really interested. Denbeigh could be delightful, he 
could be charming, and he did everything in his 
power to make himself pleasant to her. At any 
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rate, she married him, and before six months, she 
loathed him!" 

"A bad business!" muttered Robinson, not re- 
moving his cigar from between his teeth. "Poor 
devil! I wonder if he deserved it." 

"Nothing can be said against her, nothing in 
the world! Only — Denbeigh saw! She took 
care of him when he was ill. She was always about. 
She read to him. But at the time of his death there 
was something absolutely awful in the terrible 
beauty of her face ; it was not sorrow — it was hor- 
ror, and a savage relief." 

Robinson made a sound of protest under his 
breath. 

"As soon as she came back to this country she 
founded the Denbeigh professorship at Coldston. 
It must have taken every dollar that came to her 
from the royalties on Denbeigh's books. In fact, 
I have reason to know that she hasn't retained a 
penny that ever belonged to him. The 'collection' 
— ^you've seen it, of course?" 

"No," said Robinson, "I have not seen it." 

"Denbeigh left it all to Mrs. Gates. I think 
the only exception was that little bronze of 
yours." 

"It is not mine ! That bronze I gave Denbeigh 
in payment of a debt, a debt which he knew very 
well he had no right to throw back on my hands- 
I don't intend to accept it." 
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"Oh, well," said D'Orsey, "very probably it will 
go to enrich some museum 1 It was this that I 
wanted to speak to you about, Robinson. The 
Denbeigh collection is too valuable, too sacred, to 
be allowed to run the risk of remaining in the 
possession of any private individual." 

"So far as my memory goes," said Robinson 
lazily, "the things Denbeigh collected were scarcely 
valuable enough to grace a second-hand sale." 

"You are mistaken; and I fear that in coming 
to you for help I also am mistaken. Mrs. Gates 
wishes to present the collection to the college — 
the Bishop refuses it. I had hoped that, through 
Miss Langdon, you might induce him to reconsider; 
otherwise the collection goes to Coldston." 

"It ought to go there," said Robinson, with a 
short laugh. "It belongs with the Denbeigh pro- 
fessorship." 

D'Orsey rose. "I suppose you have quite de- 
cided not to take that ?" he said, moving toward the 
trap-door at the head of the stairs. 

"I ?" Robinson's voice was indignant. 

"I asked, because if you are absolutely certain 
that the place Is open to competition, I should like 
to make overtures on my own behalf. Your fam- 
ily influence, down there, is so strong that " 

"You must know that I should be glad to do 
anything I could for you at Coldston," said Rob- 
inson cordially. "My mother's uncle and my fa- 
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ther's brother are both on the Coldston board of 
trustees." 

"I am, perhaps, peculiarly fitted for the position, 
through the friendship with Denbeigh that de- 
veloped after you left Florence. I think that, 
without vanity, I may say that I helped Denbeigh 
himself somewhat with his last work." 

"Yes, I know how he wrote." 

"You were always unfair to Denbeigh!" 
D'Orsey spoke hotly; they were descending the 
stairs now, and Robinson, who was behind, laughed 
silently. "Denbeigh himself was conscious of the 
judgment which you passed upon him ; it hurt him. 
I never knew a man so peculiarly sensitive to the 
attitude of other minds. It may sound paradoxi- 
cal, but he was never so much himself as when he 
was thoroughly imbued with some one else." — Rob- 
inson made a queer sound in his throat — "It is a 
fact. To stimulate him to his highest expression 
of originality, he needed the atmosphere of another 
mind. It was a mere habit, just as we hear of one 
man who always wrote in evening dress, and of an- 
other who wrote in a friar's gown. I have my own 
theory about it" — he stopped modestly; they had 
reached the lower landing. 

"I am interested to know what your theory is." 

"I have always felt that, in spite of his con- 
stantly being surrounded by others, poor Denbeigh 
was a lonely soul. We were insufficient, incapable 
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of meeting him on his own level. And so he, being 
so preeminently social, found that his work could 
not proceed without proper and adequate compan- 
ionship; this, he found — ^among the giants of the 
past. *I am only an echo 1' he used to say. But, 
Robinson, what an echo 1" 

"And is the 'Higher Renunciation' also an 
echo?" 

"There is the saddest, the most solemn thing 
that I have ever encountered. The 'Higher Re- 
nunciation' is, perhaps, the only personal expression 
of opinion in which Denbeigh ever indulged him- 
self, an expression of suffering, of noble abnega- 
tion and selfless courage. Denbeigh suffered in 
those last years." 

Robinson said nothing. His parting with Den- 
beigh had not been friendly, and he did not wish 
to betray this to so devoted a disciple. 

"You must not come any farther," said D'Orsey, 
starting downward after a slight pause. "I in- 
sist 1" 

'*Good-by, then," said Robinson, and the two 
men shook hands. 

D'Orsey went on slowly as if undecided. Rob- 
inson watched him, much amused. At last 
D'Orsey stopped, thought a moment, and then 
turned around. 

"Robinson, of course you know that I am more 
than willing to assist with that biography, if Mrs. 
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Denbeigh wishes it." He looked up anxiously. 
"It would not merely be a labor of love — to be 
connected with Denbeigh's 'Life and Letters' would 
very materially further my chances at Coldston." 

"I understand," said Robinson gravely. "Take 
my advice and speak to Mrs. Denbeigh about it." 

"Good-night," said D'Orsey, and went on down 
the stairs. 

Robinson was disturbed and excited. In regard 
to Denbeigh, he had never considered himself any- 
thing but free; free to think what he pleased, to 
say what he pleased, and the li^t which Mrs. 
Denbeigh had thrown upon her husband's attitude 
toward himself was a most unwelcome check upon 
this liberty of expression; he felt as if a burden 
were being bound upon his most unwilling shoul- 
ders. Had he done Denbeigh injustice? Had 
the man ever really felt any affection for him ? He 
did not believe it, and yet, this monstrous trust, 
this unwelcome confidence ! It was a piece of Den- 
beigh's infernal cleverness. It oppressed him; he 
could not work. He felt that he must have some 
outlet for his excitement. 

Bareheaded as he was, Robinson ran down the 
rest of the way and, after looking carefully about 
to make sure that D'Orsey was not in sight, he took 
a short cut across the park, jumped the low, barred 
fence which separated it from the road, and walked 
rapidly onward for a mile or more into the coun- 
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try. He had no more definite object than to walk 
off his restlessness; but when the iron arch of the 
entrance to the Gates place loomed dimly before 
him, he stopped and looked in. 

There was only one light to be seen in the lower 
windows; the wide lawn between him and the house 
was a mere blur of gray surrounded by soft inky 
masses of shrubbery and trees. As Robinson 
watched, some one came to the lighted window, 
stepped out onto a terrace and from thence moved 
downward to the lawn. It was a woman in a white 
dress, but if he had not known it he would hardly 
have dared assert that any one was there, so faint 
was the distant figure, and yet, that it was Mrs. 
Denbeigh, he had no doubt. She was skirting the 
lawn, following a path that led to the river at the 
other side of the grounds. Robinson started for- 
ward, meaning to follow for a short distance, and, 
at least, be within call. 

"What are you doing here?" said a rough voice. 

"For that matter, what are you ?" 

"I'm about my own business. I'm Mrs. Den- 
beigh's gardener." 

Robinson came forward into the moonlight. "I 
am Mr. Robinson. I saw Mrs. Denbeigh as I was 
passing, and was anxious about leaving her here 
alone." 

"I beg your pardon, sir, if I sounded a bit rough 
— ^but if you have any influence with Mrs. Den- 
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beigh, I wish you'd just please stop this going out 
by herself, this way. I don't think it's safe." 

"I am afraid it would take more influence than 
mine," said Robinson. "She seems to be very 
fearless." 

"She don't know what it is to be afraid; I wish 
she did, sir. Good-night. I'll have to be hurrying 
after her ; that's a dark place over there by the boat- 
house." 

Robinson walked back to his rooms feeling 
suddenly dull and weary. Going to his window 
he leaned out; dark on the horizon were the 
great shadowy oak-trees of the Gates estate. He 
thought of Mrs. Denbeigh wandering in the 
obscurity of those deserted grounds; so she wan- 
dered in the dim mazes of this hideous biography, 
and he was turning his back upon her in both cases, 
leaving her to the care of any chance hireling who 
might come her way ! 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE people in Great Dulwich all went to 
church, and mainly because they liked to 
go. The habit of church-going was, there, still in 
force; especially among the college people. The 
church was old, and beautiful, and quiet; the walk 
to it, under the trees, or across the grass, was a 
soothing, peaceful thing; and then, one never knew 
when the Bishop might preach. His sermons were 
so popular that it became a fixed law not to an- 
nounce them; they were also most secular, and all 
of his family, especially Mr. Cogswell, trembled 
for what he might say next. He was not timid. 
Camden and Magellan had been known to go down 
three points after one of the Bishop's discourses. 

But nobody ever interfered with him or criticised 
him. His little diocese had been for so many years 
under his undisputed and wholly beneficent sway 
that it now almost ran of itself. The grandfather 
of the present Cogswell children — some twenty 
years ago — ^had strongly advocated allowing the 
Bishop to undertake the presidency of the college. 
"Something must be provided that will give Lang- 
don enough to do to keep him out of mischief," the 
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old gentleman had said, urged to violent measures 
by some unusual diocesan activity. Whether the 
presidency had kept him out of mischief or not was 
a question — especially when judged from the older 
Cogswell's point of view; but that respectable 
gentleman had been some years in his grave, 
and no one thought of rebelling now against the 
Bishop, unless it might be an occasional young dea- 
con from a distant part of the country, who did not 
know what was good for him. 

Robinson had fallen in with the Great Dulwich 
custom, and every Sunday saw him seated in his 
pew at church and, in pleasant weather, when the 
service was over, he stood about outside with the 
rest, talking under the trees. The people from the 
city waited to see the few members of the faculty 
whom they knew, and the unknown majority looked 
over each other's shoulders with polite interest, oc- 
casionally whispering a name ; but discreetly, with 
an air of having said something else. 

Robinson had not seen Miss Langdon since the 
evening when Annchen had played for them on the 
Tower, and after church on the following Sunday 
he joined her, as she was walking home. 

On Sunday, when the good society of Great 
Dulwich went to the college church, it came out in 
its own carriages or on the public coach, never on 
the electric cars I When church was over it always 
walked through the park, past Bent Hall, and 
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down the hill to the bridge, where it lingered with 
its elbows on the coping and looked at the water. 

Robinson and Miss Langdon now followed the 
throng. A gentle murmur of conversation went 
up all along the line, and the sun fell through the 
young leaves in golden flecks on the light sunshades . 
of the women, and on their pale-colored summer 
gowns. One of the duties of the superintendent 
of the college park was always to have the bridge 
swept before a pleasant Sunday; and it was even 
rumored that the Bishop insisted that the stone bal- 
ustrade at the sides should be dusted, so clean was it. 

Miss Langdon stopped at the middle of the 
bridge. 

The glare of the twelve o'clock sun was full upon 
them. "It is warm," said Robinson. 

"And dusty." 

He waited politely. 

"I think I shall turn back," said Miss Langdon; 
"the heat of the sun"- — she was going to say: 
"makes my head ache"; but of late she had felt 
great reluctance to any acknowledgment of deli- 
cate health, and she did not finish her sentence. 

Robinson turned with her and they walked 
slowly back again, bowing incessantly to friends 
and acquaintances. The river curved away on 
either side, and up stream and down it almost 
seemed as if the foliage met. Robinson stopped 
a moment. "How beautiful it is!" he said. "I 
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have so often thought of it — so often longed for 
Itl" 

"And yet, as a place to live in always, you would 
not find Great Dulwich wholly congenial." 

Two weeks ago Robinson would have asked with 
vivacity, "Why not?" but of late he had begun 
to think. "It would be foolish," he said, "to de- 
mand, in a little city like this, all the advantages 
of places centuries old — society that has been stable 
for years ; a university life that has been established 
since the memory of man." 

"Ah, you feel it ! I feared that you were be- 
ginning to feel it 1" 

He answered soothingly, as to a crying child. 
"I knew it before I came, and yet I came 1 Is there 
still that little pathway up to the Deanery, under 
the trees? I remember there used to be a boat- 
house farther down the bank." 

"The path is there yet; and the boat-house 
has been improved. We never made use of the 
river when you were here. I don't know that 
you row?" 

"I can row in a decent, respectable, old-fashioned 
boat, where you feel your oars and know that you 
are making an exertion; but of these slippery, sav- 
age inventions called canoes, I am proudly igno- 
rant 1" 

"The Cogswell children keep their canoes at our 
boat-house, but we have an old broad-bottomed 
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boat, which will afford you ample opportunity of 
exerting yourself, if you ever care to use it." 

"Will you allow me to take you out?" 

"I shall be very glad." 

"And when? To-morrow? But, no — I have 
a lecture to-morrow afternoon — ^the morning is free 
until eleven." He looked at her doubtfully. 

"We could start by half-past nine ; an hour's row 
is quite enough." They were following the nar- 
row foot-path up the hill, and on either side of 
them the leaves of the oak-trees, that had fallen 
only within the last few weeks, almost hid the 
young grass that was just beginning to sprout. A 
fragrance of spring foliage and wood-mould and 
balsam filled the air, for the sun had been shining 
warm on the trees throughout the morning. 

"I had forgotten that it was so sweet," said Rob- 
inson. 

"The city people always speak of that, but we 
do not notice it. Out here, sweetness is our nor- 
mal atmosphere." 

"What a natural attitude for the person 'out 
here' to take ! Although it does seem a pity to lose 
one's appreciation of the beauty of holiness through 
the misfortune of being too continuously goodl" 

She was hurt; but Robinson, walking a few steps 
behind her, was wholly unconscious of having given 
offence. He looked with pleasure at the slender 
figure, mounting the hill with such ease and light- 
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ness — she would not have shown fatigue for a 
king's ransom — ^the bright color burned in her 
cheeks, her dark blue eyes were full of daring, and 
she held her head with a fine pride that moved him 
with troubled joy. He had come back to Great 
Dulwich meaning to persuade this woman to marry 
him, if — always if — ^the dream that he had 
dreamed, and that, he hoped, she had dreamed 
also, came true. Once or twice of late he had 
doubted, but at times like this doubt fled — and he 
was glad. 

At the brow of the hill the trees ended, and 
the path wound on, a little broader, through the 
kitchen garden, around a lawn, to the side of the 
porch. The Bishop was expecting guests to an 
early Sunday dinner, and people were standing 
about talking. Robinson, without coming farther, 
arranged to meet Miss Langdon the next morning 
at the boat-house, and bade her good-by. 

When he came down the hill on the following 
day he found her there before him, the boat had 
been taken out and cushions were piled in the stem. 
"Will you steer?" he said. His voice was hushed 
and his face sweet and grave; the moment, to him, 
was beautiful, almost sacramental. 

It was slack tide — ^the current was languidly with 
them — and rowing was easy. They talked of the 
people that they knew and of the differences that 
the years had made; they touched on books, and 
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on the younger generation; on old furniture and 
music, on picture galleries abroad, and on places in 
which to spend the summer; also on the social limi- 
tations of the faculty; on the harmlessness of the 
Great Dulwich "smart set" and the intellectual pov- 
erty of Great Dulwich sociey. It came to Robin- 
son, with sudden pain, that he was making conver- 
sation; they had never done this when they were 
young 1 Conscience-stricken he fell silent. 

The morning was warm, and a thin light fog 
hung over the river. The trees on the banks — 
softened and faintly colored by the haze — ^were 
pale green near at hand, but faded into blue and 
pinkish lavender in the distance, and the still water 
gave them back in even more delicate shades. It 
was a mirror of pearl, made opalescent by the dim 
reflection of a reddish sun that was striving to bum 
away the mist. 

The dreamy heat, the silence, the exquisite col- 
ors, and the soft splashing of the oars brought 
something to Miss Langdon's face that caused 
Robinson to say : "You look as you did the morning 
I went away." 

She did not reply for a few moments, then, as 
she watched the trees slowly passing her on the 
bank, she shook her head. "I shall never look like 
that again. Indeed, I do not know that I want to 
look like that again," she added, fearing that she 
had betrayed herself. 
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"I understand; we wish our opportunities to be 
repeated, our advantages to be proffered us a sec- 
ond time ; but when it comes to a duplication of the 
whole, we are more or less inclined to rest content 
as we are." 

"You are fortunate to be so well satisfied with 
what you have attained !" 

He felt for a moment that she was cruel, uncon- 
scious of how sharply he had hurt her. "It is not 
so much satisfaction with what we have attained 
as doubt of what we are capable of achieving," he 
answered, resolutely impersonal. 

"It seems to me that it is idle to wish that our 
opportunities should be repeated under any circum- 
stances." 

"But I can look back and see mistakes — blind, 
stupid mistakes! Times when the rudder has 
slipped. Let me feel it once more under my hand 
and I shall hold to it with a grip of iron." 

"Has no opportunity of your life ever repeated 
itself? Did you grasp it when it came?" 

Robinson hesitated. "Certain opportunities 
have repeated themselves, but they presented the 
same face to me in the present that they showed 
me in the past — I have not cared to grasp them; 
but the opportunity has not yet come !" 

"When it arrives you will not recognize it; you 
will not know that it is there." 

"Not if I have summoned it?" 
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"Opportunity never comes for calling," she said 
almost passionately; "and if we have not seized 
upon it at first, we shall not know it a second time. 
At every repetition it shrouds itself in fresh mys- 
tery. We pass it by or we push it aside — ^just as 
you are doing now with one of your own best 
chances." 

It was on the tip of Robinson's tongue to tell her 
that she was his opportunity; but he saw that she 
was speaking of the Coldston position. "How did 
you find out that they had asked me there ?" he said. 

She smiled. "Are you sure we both mean the 
same 'there' ?" 

"Unless you are very much changed, we do ; and 
I was surprised, because it was supposed to be a 
secret." 

"You will accept?" 

"I cannot accept it I" 

Drawing on one of the tiller ropes. Miss Lang- 
don turned the boat, leaving a great circle in the 
water. 

"Must we go back?" said Robinson wistfully. 

"How opposed you are to going back !" 

"You mean that you would have me go to Cold- 
ston?" Robinson felt incredulous. 

"Coldston has much to offer. It is a great uni- 
versity; its library is five times the size of ours. 
Even in mere money " 

"But would you go there yourself? Think of 
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It— -Coldston !" Robinson demanded heedlessly, 
and was brought to a consciousness of what he had 
said by the deep flush that flooded her face. She 
did not look away from him or attempt to disguise 
it in any way ; but she did not speak. 

"My return here" — ^his voice was very low — 
"has been an invitation to the shrouded figure of a 
far different opportunity." 

She was frightened. Opportunity, as it had pre- 
sented itself to both of them long ago, was a doubt- 
ful good. She was not quite ready to accept it yet, 
herself; she retreated. "Naturally Coldston is not 
— ^to me, at least — attractive." She stretched out 
her parasol, which lay closed beside her, and pushed 
at a brown oak leaf that was circling slowly between 
them and the shore. 

"I feel indignant" — there was more jest than 
earnest in his voice — " that you should relegate 
me to a place which for yourself you set aside so 
contemptuously. Am I not also a Great Dulwich 
person? Think how you refused D'Orsey any 
share in me when he claimed me for Coldston that 
first day I came back I" 

This was better; she was not ready, yet, for a 
decisive moment. "How strange it must have 
been for you to see all the children, the babies even, 
grown up — Bennie and Margaret " 

"That reminds me — ^what has come over Bennie 
and Margaret?" 
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"Has anything come over Bennie and Mar- 
garet?" Her eyes evaded his. 

"Three weeks ago it was impossible not to see 
that those two were rather special friends; but at 
Annchen's tea, the other day in the Tower, they 
seemed to avoid each other, and Bennie is not 
happy; as for Margaret — I walked in from 
the city with her yesterday — she seemed too hila- 
rious." 

"She takes her hospital cases very seriously." 

"It wasn't that — I should deplore anything that 
would interfere with the friendship between those 
two children." 

"I am not sure that I agree with you there; if, 
quietly and unconsciously, the two should grow 
apart, it would be a great relief to me." 

"How can you say that? 'Quietly and uncon- 
sciously,' " he quoted, "those two have built up a 
beautiful, ideal friendship. It is the sweetest thing 
I have seen since my return. Rather than offend 
one of these little ones it were better " 

She put out a hand in protest. "You are un- 
duly sentimental; how many love-affairs ^" 

"But this is not a love-affair, it is something infi- 
nitely more precious. Love may be there ; but love 
is merely secondary to the beauty of the rest. 
Can't you bring them together?" 

She smiled, secure in her own judgment. "I 
hardly think I wish to interfere; and besides — 
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Margaret has emancipated herself entirely from 
my influence." 

"But not Bennie." 

"No, not Bennie ; he knows what I think of Mar- 
garet." 

"He knows ! How is that ? And what do you 
think?" 

She resented something inquisitorial in the tone. 
"I have thought it wise to tell him that they are 
obviously unsuited to each other." 

Robinson looked worried. "I should have said 
the contrary; but then I have great faith in your 
judgment." 

"It is growing late," she said nervously; the 
chimes rang for ten some time ago. I am afraid 
you may miss your lecture." 

Robinson bent with more energy to the oars, and 
except for a word or two of murmured admiration 
of the foliage and the water, they rowed home in 
silence. He tried to think that it was the silence 
of happiness — the happiness he had dreamed of 
and longed for through so many years; but after 
they had reached the landing and climbed the hill 
together, and when he had carried the cushions up 
to the Bishop's and gone back to his Tower, it 
seemed as if the fulfilment of his dream had left 
him strangely empty-hearted and dissatisfied! 
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TWO or three days later Robinson, with many 
grumbles and protests, was dressing to go 
out to dinner at the Fanshawes'. The weather, at 
one bound, had sprung into summer; even at the 
top of the Tower it was uncomfortably warm, and 
Robinson, as he struggled furiously with his studs, 
said rude things about people who invited you out 
in the broiling heat. At last he clattered down the 
stairs, took a short cut through the park, and ar- 
rived at the Fanshawes' ten minutes before the 
hour. 

Mrs. Fanshawe was sitting, calmly expectant, in 
the drawing-room; and a few minutes later Mr. 
Fanshawe himself made his appearance. "Isn't 
Margaret down yet?" he said, looking about him 
with an air of annoyance. "How do you do, Rob- 
inson ? I am glad to see that you keep up the old 
traditions of punctuality. Nobody thinks of being 
on time for dinner nowadays. Ah !" He glanced 
out of the window. "There are the Caldwells — 
but the Caldwells belong to the old regime I 
Where is Margaret? Not that it makes much 
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difference ; I fancy we sha'n't see the Grahams for 
half an hour or more." 

"The Grahams came two or three minutes ago. 
Mrs. Graham is from North Camden, where they 
have all the minor virtues, punctuality among the 
rest," said Mrs. Fanshawe; "and Margaret" — ^but 
here the Caldwells and Grahams entered the room, 
followed by Margaret herself, looking pale and 
very tired. Her father fussily rang the drawing- 
room bell, and in a few minutes dinner was an- 
nounced. 

"Really, Mrs. Fanshawe," said Mr. Fanshawe, 
as they entered the dining-room, "why will you 
persist in always having eight people? Robinson 
can't sit by CaldweU!" 

"We shall not quarrel," said Robinson. 

"You know that the Maxwells disappointed us 
at the last moment," said Mrs. Fanshawe. 

"I heard that Maxwell was ill," said Mr. Gra- 
ham. "Little Miss Williams met him and helped 
him home." 

"Oh, we all know Maxwell's illnesses I" said 
Mr. Fanshawe. "He would prefer death to a din- 
ner-party." 

"I hear, Graham," said Mr. Caldwell, leaning 
across the table, "that it has been voted to 
allow that little Miss Williams to enter your 
classes." 

Graham, who was a young man with light yel- 
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low hair and a heavy mustache, gave a non- 
committal shrug of his shoulders. 

"It is an outrage !" said Mr. Fanshawe. "The 
Bishop will find his mistake before another year is 
over! This horde of feminine humanity clamor- 
ing at our gates " 

"Poor Miss Williams!" said Mrs. Fanshawe. 
"She only wants to study some advanced botany. 
It is a shame to call her a 'horde.' " 

"In Miss Williams," said Fanshawe oratorically, 
"I see the entering wedge." 

"That is more like it," murmured Robinson. 

Margaret, who was sitting at her mother's left, 
glanced across the table at him with a faint look of 
amusement. 

"Wherever Langdon can," proceeded Mr. Fan- 
shawe, "he lets down the barriers. Women have 
been known in Maxwell's classes." 

"Only Nellie," protested Margaret; "she went 
in to do some Greek, to help her in one of her col- 
lege examinations." 

"Well, isn't Nellie a woman?" snapped her 
father. 

"Is the Bishop in favor of co-education?" asked 
Robinson. 

"There is no knowing what the Bishop is in 
favor of," said Mr. Fanshawe darkly. "It de- 
pends entirely on how much there is at stake." 
Robinson, while he was not unduly fond of the 
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Bishop, felt his face flush with annoyance. "The 
trouble with Langdon," continued Mr. Fanshawe, 
who frequently spoke of the Bishop in this friendly 
way when he became excited, "is his lust of power. 
If it were suggested to him that the admission of 
women into this college was one of the things he 
couldn't accomplish, I think he would leave no stone 
unturned until he got it done." 

"But that would not be a bit like him," said 
Margaret. 

"We should be living now," said Mr. Fanshawe, 
"in the Deanery, if it hadn't been for this very trait 
of his character." 

"Should we?" said Mrs. Fanshawe. 

"When I was appointed, Cogswell said some- 
thing in the trustee meeting about giving us that 
house; from that moment the Bishop determined 
to keep it." 

"I can't see why you should want to live in it," 
said Mrs. Caldwell; "this is a nice new house, with 
good high ceilings and all the modem improve- 
ments; the Deanery is terribly old-fashioned." 

"The Bishop makes all his improvements him- 
self," said Mr. Caldwell; "every one of them out 
of his own pocket." 

"Or Cogswell's," interrupted Mr. Fanshawe. 
"Such wasteful, unnecessary alterations as leaded 
windows and open fireplaces. The Bishop makes 
a great fuss about economy; but in reality he is 
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the most extravagant man I ever met. Not that 
I know much in regard to it — ^he has never even 
o£Fered to show that house to me." 

"Seeing how often you have been there," said 
Mrs. Fanshawe, "it hardly seems necessary that he 
should." 

"Trust a married woman to oppose her hus- 
band 1" said Mr. Fanshawe. 

"And what would become of *The Court' if they 
moved away?" said Mrs. Graham, with a childish 
laugh. 

Robinson looked at her inquiringly. 

"Oh, Mr. Robinson pretends he doesn't under- 
stand!" 

"If you don't belong to the Court set, Mr. Rob- 
inson," said Mrs. Caldwell, "you are nobody in 
Great Dulwich; but perhaps you do belong — ^we 
had better take care what we say." 

"I have the honor to be a friend of Miss 
Langdon's." 

"But we are all that!" Mr. Graham anxiously 
explained. "In fact, Mrs. Graham and I were 
there this afternoon.'* 

"And I must say," said Mrs. Graham, "that I 
sha'n't go again until the term is over. She is com- 
pletely surrounded by that set of fashionable young 
men, and has neither eyes nor ears for anybody else. 
In North Camden middle-aged ladies never thought 

of receiving crowds of " 
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"There were enough young men there this after- 
noon," said her husband, with a glance of warning, 
"to occupy any woman's eyes and ears." 

"Oh, yes I and she was thankful to have some- 
body come and help her entertain. She told me 
so — and then took not the slightest pains to intro- 
duce me to them 1" 

"Introduce them to you," corrected her husband. 

"We always mentioned the singular first at 
North Camden," said Mrs. Graham defensively. 

Robinson, too, had been at the Bishop's lately 
in the afternoons only to find Miss Langdon in- 
accessible in the throng that surrounded her; still 
he did not care to hear any further comments. "In 
my young days Great Dulwich was rather a quiet 
little city," he said, "but I have spent the last three 
weeks in a round of unceasing dissipation — ^teas, re- 
ceptions, dinners, suppers, parties on the river, golf, 
tennis, in fact — is it Great Dulwich?" 

"It is Great Dulwich under the Plutocracy," said 
Mr. Fanshawe. 

"Yet the families are much the same : Cogswells, 
Bents, Langdons " 

"Oh, the same little set, and the college is still 
their pet plaything; but that Camden and Magellan 
railway has made millionnalres of the Bents and the 
Cogswells, and the Bishop wouldn't be the Bishop 
if he hadn't known how to profit by their knowl- 
edge of affairs." 
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"I regard the Camden and Magellan," said Mr. 
Caldwell heavily, "as a most undesirable factor in 
our Dulwich life. It has widened the breach 
between the college and the city. We can't ex- 
pect " 

"To vie with Gabriel," interrupted Mr. Fan- 
shawe, "especially when he sings to the tune set 
by Henry D. Cogswell." 

"We can't expect — " proceeded Mr. Caldwell 
inexorably. 

"No, of course we can't," said his wife. "In the 
old days there was no thought of vying, and it 
makes life very hard for those of us whose standard 
is simpler and " 

"We can't expect — " Mr. Caldwell was faint, 
yet pursuing. 

"It makes it quite impossible for an assistant 
professor's wife to entertain." Mrs. Graham's 
tones were high and eager. 

"Good conversation and tea and biscuit ought 
not to be difficult to procure in a city of Great Dul- 
wich's pretensions," suggested Robinson. 

"Tea and biscuit are not," said Mrs. Fanshawe, 
so quietly that no one knew she had spoken. 

"Miss Langdon is the only person in Great Dul- 
wich sure enough of her conversation to dare offer 
people nothing but tea and biscuit!" said Mrs. 
Graham, with ill-concealed spite. 

"Miss Langdon is a law unto herself," said 
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young Graham, anxious to retain an amiable neu- 
trality. "It is the way in which things are done 
that counts, my dear. And, moreover, the Dean- 
ery is almost the only place in Great Dulwich where 
the students and professors may meet on a friendly 
footing." 

"That is the great lack in our American col- 
leges," said Robinson. "What we need among 
our professors are men of aflFairs, who exert a wide 
influence upon the country at large, men who bring 
the younger fellows about them." 

"I'd like to know how you are going to do that," 
said Mr. Caldwell slowly, "when the younger fel- 
lows don't want to come." 

"But the university man in England," said Rob- 
inson, "is sought by his students. Read any biog- 
raphy and you will meet this influence of the in- 
structor at every turn. On this side of the water, 
with one or two exceptions, we know nothing of 
this phase of college life." 

"You might know about it if you'd search for 
it," said Fanshawe. "You younger men" — Rob- 
inson bowed his thanks for this involuntary tribute 
— "you younger men," Fanshawe proceeded, "for 
Robinson is young in experience, if in nothing else, 
ought to think before you are so ready to criticise. 
I have my students at my house twice every month." 

Margaret groaned faintly. 

"And, more than this," her father proceeded, 
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"they come to me in their troubles, they consult me 
about their finances. They know that if they call 
upon me in their difficulties they will always find a 
friend." 

"Friends," said Robinson disparagingly, "grow 
on every tree for the deserving young man. It is 
inspiration that our students need, enthusiasm, and 
who has it to give them?" 

"Tom Bent said only the other day that he would 
hate to think what an arid desert his intellectual 
life would have been without Mr. Maxwell," said 
Margaret. 

Mr. Fanshawe and Mr. Caldwell here burst into 
scornful laughter ; but young Graham did not smile. 
"In the lives of two or three men whom I can men- 
tion. Professor Maxwell has had more influence 
than any other being on the face of the earth," he 
said. 

Fanshawe gave a short derogatory laugh. 
"What does Maxwell see of the men?" he asked. 
"He is a hermit; he resents the slightest interrup- 
tion. I have had him sit and play with his pen 
and look longingly at his books until he fairly drove 
me out of his study, and I am not the only person. 
His conduct in this way is notorious; we none of 
us like to go near him, he is such a miser of his 
time." 

"I have never seen him yet," said Graham, 
almost hotly, "begrudge his time to any student 
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who sought him. I tell you, Fanshawe, Maxwell 
can get hold of the very foundations of a fellow's 
soul. It's no wonder that Bennie Maxwell is what 
he is." 

"Oh, Bennie's all right!" said Mr. Fanshawe, 
"and so is Louis, but there's no good in that other 
cub — ^what is his name?" 

"Ned," said Mrs. Caldwell in tones of disgust. 

"There is a certain set of rich young fellows," 
said Mr. Fanshawe, "who have always made a sort 
of fetich of Maxwell. It began with Tom Bent; 
he got into some pretty ugly trouble about the time 
he graduated, and Maxwell helped him out of it. 
The Bents are excellent friends to have. That 
secretaryship with old Mr. Bent has been a good 
thing for Bennie." 

"Of course you knew that he had left it," said 
Mr. Graham; "he has taken Folsom's place with 
the Bishop." 

"Oh, yes, I knew," said Mr. Fanshawe, "a 
knack of getting on with the powers that be is an 
excellent asset for a young man beginning life!" 

Margaret's eyes blazed. She opened her lips as 
if to reply ; but Mrs. Fanshawe rose from the table 
and took the ladies away with her to the drawing- 
room. 

Robinson hoped then for some change in the con- 
versation; but the men left behind continued to 
expatiate on college politics. Even Graham's cau- 
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tion thawed, and he joined with the others in bitter 
innuendo as to the Bishop's policy, his unfair use of 
power, his arbitrary rule, and his aristocratic lean- 
ings. Great Dulwich, too, came in for its share of 
denunciation. The good, friendly, home-like little 
city was torn in bits : its habits, its customs, its nar- 
rowness, its propriety, its smart set, and every in- 
congruous and contradictory evil that could possibly 
be invented was attributed to it. And Robinson, 
heart-sick, pleaded an imaginary engagement soon 
after they rejoined the ladies, and went back to his 
rooms. 

He had been there about an hour when a small 
electric bell near the door rang sharply. Glancing 
at it with annoyance, he took his lamp in his hand, 
and putting it outside his door on the landing 
he ran quickly downstairs. Bennie Maxwell was 
standing there, his head bent at the opening of a 
speaking-tube. 

"I can't shout down through a thing like that! 
Why didn't you come up ?" said Robinson. 

"If you have very many visitors," said Bennie, 
as he followed him up the stairs, "you will have to 
come to shouting, I am afraid." They had reached 
the light, and Bennie saw that Robinson was in 
evening dress. "But you are going out?" 

"I have just come in. I have been dining at the 
Fanshawes'. Suppose we go on up to the loggia^ 
He led the way again, gave Bennie a chair, offered 
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him cigars, and when he had seen that he was com- 
fortable, took a turn about, kicked a chair or two 
into place, and finally he seated himself on the stone 
balustrade. "Woof 1" he said. 

Bennie leaned back his head and laughed softly. 
"Were the Caldwells there?" he asked. 

"They were; and a Mr. and Mrs. Graham — 
also Margaret. By the way, doesn't that hospital 
thing of hers give her a holiday?" 

"She has some special arrangement, I believe," 
said Bennie, stiffening. 

"I only had a few words with her; but she 
looked pale and tired. I didn't like to say very 
much, for she gets little enough sympathy at 
home." 

"She doesn't get any 1" said Bennie. "When will 
people understand," he went on, a little more hotly, 
"that girls need to be employed just as much as 
boys? What kind of a life is a round of teas and 
dinners, among that stupid set of people, for a girl 
like Margaret? It is a good deal harder, too, 
than it used to be. Margaret saw more of Miss 
Langdon up to some months ago, and of course 
over there at the Bishop's there was a different 
tone." 

"Why should she see less of Miss Langdon 
now?" 

"For one thing she is busy; for another" — ^he 
hesitated — "I really can't say what it is," he 
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finished lamely. "They don't seem to hit it off 
so well recently." 

Robinson got down from his seat on the balus- 
trade and took a chair near Bennie, puffing away 
at his pipe in silence. He wondered what had 
brought Bennie up there; it could hardly be the 
mere pleasure of his — Robinson's — society. "How 
is your father?" he said at last. 

"That is just what I came up for. I fear he 
is ill, really ill." 

"Is he in bed?" Robinson's tone was anxious. 

"No," said Bennie, "he insists on keeping on 
with his work, but we want to get him away. You 
know Arrichat?" 

Robinson nodded. "Where they all go in the 
summer?" 

"Yes. Mrs. Denbeigh has lent us her cottage 
there, and Dr. Saltus says that if we can get my 
father off immediately, it may save a serious break- 
down. I have seen the Bishop and the Dean 
about it." 

"Fanshawe?" said Robinson. "When did you 
see Fanshawe?" 

"Just before I came to you," said Bennie. "He 
offered to take some of my father's classes in Greek 
history, and said he would see that his work was 
divided among the men. Mr. Graham said he'd 
help, too." 

"Graham can't help," said Robinson. 
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"You know my father is secretary of the fac- 
ulty," said Bennie; "Mr. Graham is going to take 
that work, but — ^but there are about three weeks 
more of those wretched schools in the city." 

"What does your father teach in them?" asked 
Robinson quickly. 

"Greek in two that are preparing girls for col- 
lege." 

"Should you like me to do it?" said Robinson. 

"I hardly dared ask," said Bennie, "and yet, 
unless those schools are provided for, my father 
cannot be persuaded to go away. I have said 
nothing to him about you — to tell the truth I never 
thought of you until the Bishop suggested that you 
might help." 

"The Bishop?" said Robinson. "I should 
think Fanshawe would have thought of me." 

"Oh, he said there was no use of asking you 1" 

"Exactly what I should have said of him," said 
Robinson with a short laugh. 

"But you know you can always count on him to 
do really hard things for you. He talks and snaps 
like a black-and-tan terrier, but he never behaves 
like one." 

"What a queer lot we are 1" said Robinson. 

After settling some other details, Bennie left. 
Robinson lighted him downstairs and then returned 
to the loggia. Below, the lights in the Deanery 
twinkled through the leaves of the trees; the park 
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was very quiet. Afar off Robinson heard the 
sound of horses' hoofs on the gravel of the drive; 
two lamps flared toward him and then disappeared. 
Miss Langdon was coming home from some din- 
ner-Darty in the city. 
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IT was for a long time a puzzle to Robinson — 
one he never solved, in fact — ^why, without 
hesitation or thought, he had offered to take Pro- 
fessor Maxwell's classes in the city. He not only 
hated girls in the abstract, but to him the girl in 
search of information was an unpardonable mon- 
strosity. Any diligence in the acquirement of the 
arts he freely forgave in the daughters of his 
friends ; but the concrete intellectual female was to 
him anathema. Feeling thus, that he should have 
opened the way to constant intercourse with this 
most objectionable species was a mystery he was 
never tired of expatiating upon. He had not par- 
ticularly minded being cramped for time — ^that was 
a not unpleasing novelty; he came back from his 
lectures at the college only to hurry into the city 
to his lessons there ; and, when he returned to his 
rooms in the evening, his preparation for the work 
of the following day demanded every minute he 
could squeeze from his already well-filled sched- 
ule. The sense of hurry and movement was 
exciting, and his graphic representations of the 
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labors of his treadmill were a constant amusement 
to the men who sat at the conmions table with 
him. 

"How do you suppose that Maxwell has carried 
this on so long, Robinson?" said one of them one 
day. Robinson put down his knife and fork 
and looked at him. "Had that never occurred 
to you before?" the man continued sardoni- 
cally. 

"It has not only occurred to me, it has been pres- 
ent with me every hour. It is something I cannot 
speak about. More than half of the men here in 
Great Dulwich are slaving in those galleys at the 
expense of their health, of their brains, of their 
self-respect 1" 

"Self-respect? Oh, come, Robinson 1" 

"Men cannot teach women and retain their self- 
respect. It is morally disintegrating! Women 
emanate a spiritual X-ray to which no man — not 
even one encased in triple armor— can expose him- 
self. Maxwell might come out with his soul in- 
tact, but" — he looked critically about the table — 
"none of you." 

"When a man wants to marry, one of those posi- 
tions in the city is the first thing that he tries to 
get," said another of the group. "We none of us 
could afford to marry without." 

"Yes, men who are engaged to nice, sweet girls 1" 
said Robinson indignantly. 
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"And why not?" his first questioner inquired 
angrily. "Haven't we mothers? Weren't our 
sisters educated?" 

"Yes, why not?" came from all the others, in 
varying tones of rage or amusement. 

"How can you expect to come out from those — 
those emotional greenhouses fit fibre for the society 
of any wholesome, sane, good, common-sense 
woman? Those girls — ^those miserable, moon- 
faced, sheep-eyed girls 1" 

There was a shout of laughter. 

"Who make everything personal, from the bi- 
nomial theorem to the Punic wars; who weep if 
they can't remember the answers, and expect you 
to stop and take up their individual problems when 
the class is dismissed; who — ^but the subject is one 
that should not be discussed I There is not a man 
of you here that doesn't agree with me. The place 
for the ordinary school-girl is a — is a nunnery 1 
Shakespeare knewl" 

"And did they all stand round and look at you 
that way, Robinson?" inquired Devinney, a young 
Southerner. 

"What way?" 

"Oh, a kind of *love that in their lonely long- 
ing lay 1' " answered the young man, who always in- 
creased his almost forgotten Southern accent when 
his intentions were humorous. "One of them 
comes up and asks a question, while the rest listen, 
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With their arms around each other's waists, and 
their heads on one side I" 

"Poor Devinneyl" said one of the others. 
"This is his first year at it." 

"It is also my last," said Robinson, leaving the 
table and sauntering over to the Deanery to make 
a call. 

Commencement week was approaching, the 
Bishop's house was full of guests, and Robinson's 
fragmentary moments with Miss Langdon were 
unsatisfactory. 

"Why have you absented yourself from the 
lower world?" she said to him, when they were 
left alone together at the end of the evening. 

"The lower world gets on very well without 
me. 

Miss Langdon wondered if he felt hurt, and 
searched in her mind for some form of apology. 
"Our life at Commencement time has grown 
stereotyped; we follow the same routine year after 
year, like machines, and our personal tastes 
and preferences are set aside for the time being. 
Still, you did not even come to the reception 
the other night. I know those great functions 
are dull." 

"I should have come," said Robinson penitently, 
"but Annchen Gates and Mrs. Denbeigh had 
planned a moonlight party on the Tower, and I 
hated to disappoint them, especially as I knew that 
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at a thing like the reception I should see nothing 
of you. Did you hear the music down here?" 

"There were a great many people out in the gar- 
den listening, I believe," she said coldly. "I am 
glad that you have not been lonely." 

"Oh, as for loneliness," said Robinson, "that is 
a matter more or less of idleness or occupation! 
Now that those city schools have closed and since 
I have had no lectures, I have felt a little — deso- 
late. This is a costly kind of spectacle — all these 
young things — for a man who has no ties in the 
world, and I shall be glad when the Summer School 
begins and I get to work again. So soon as I am 
started, pegging away at my books again, I shall 
forget that I have no part in life but that of a 
looker on." 

"There is a certain charm even in looking on," 
she said, glancing wistfully to where Harry and 
Sylvia, with a company of young friends, were sit- 
ting under the oak-trees on the lawn. "Do you 
know that we are all off for Arrichat a week 
from to-day?" she added, as if in an after- 
thought. 

Robinson's face showed his consternation. 
"You go away so soon?" he said. 

"I thought you knew." 

"I had not set the date of your departure until 
after the Summer School was over." 

"The Gates are going up now, and I thought it 
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might be pleasanter to make the journey with 
them." 

"And does the Bishop go with you?" 

"Yes; Mr. Fanshawe is the Dean of the Sum- 
mer School." 

Robinson had nothing to say; he went back to 
the Tower with a feeling that he had mismanaged 
his time. Nothing had happened as he had in- 
tended, and he had allowed himself to be drawn 
from his purpose by the pressure of outside work. 
It was a festal occasion of some kind, and the park 
was illuminated with Japanese lanterns. Idly 
leaning over the parapet of the Tower, he watched 
the girls' gay dresses and the boys' black gowns 
moving below him like the colors in a kaleidoscope ; 
suddenly he felt himself a stranger to it all. What 
was he doing here? 

During the last years of his college course he 
had belonged more to the inner than to the outer 
circle of life in Great Dulwich; but now he was 
beginning to find out that the bridge by which he 
had then crossed the chasm between student and 
instructor had been mainly a matter of far-sighted 
optics and imagination; his present position had 
been reached by another route, and he was seeing 
Great Dulwich at a different angle. From the 
other side of the ocean, Great Dulwich had always 
beckoned to him in the guise of home ; to-night he 
found that he was not at one with it. He did not 
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belong, and he feared that it would be a difficult 
task ever to overcome his sense of strangeness. 
He was lonely, an alien. 

The lights went out, the voices were stilled. 
Robinson watched on, and he was filled with self- 
disgust and weariness. He told himself that once 
more he had let happiness slip through his 
fingers. 
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VACATION was more than half over, and the 
park had become very quiet. No faint 
murmur of talk or echo of laughter now came up 
from the Bishop's garden when Robinson leaned 
over the parapet of the Tower. The commons was 
closed and Robinson was taking his meals at a small 
restaurant outside the college gates. 

He was coming away from luncheon there one 
day when, on looking up, he was surprised to meet 
Mrs. Denbeigh. "I thought you had gone away 1" 
he said. 

"I was afraid you had left Great Dulwich, too," 
she answered, "until Bennie Maxwell told me you 
were here." 

"I needed a change — ^the only place where you 
can get rid of Great Dulwich people in summer is 
Great Dulwich itself." 

"It IS unfortunate then that we have met; at 
least for you," said Mrs. Denbeigh. "For me it 
is a piece of good luck. I have come to a stand- 
still in my work." 

"The biography?" 
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"Yes. I only want some information about cer- 
tain ordinary facts. Do you think you could come 
up to-morrow morning, say at half-past ten?" 

Robinson put out his hand impatiently as if to 
stop her. 

"But I am not going to ask for anything more 
than a few simple dates and a little precise infor- 
mation about your life with Mr. Denbeigh in 
Florence. You were of great assistance to him." 

"The assistance I gave was mechanical." 

"It was not mechanical — I beg your pardon — 
but I have seen your notes." She walked on 
swiftly for a few rods in silence. "Will you 
come?" she asked at last. "I might as well say 
that I hoped to meet you when I started out this 
morning. Bennie told me that you took your 
meals at the Gamiers'." 

"But I can be of no help 1" 

"Ah, well, then, never mindl" she said, holding 
out her hand. 

"But I do mind ! If I could be of any assistance 
of course I should come " 

She shook her head, still offering her hand. 

"I am coming," said Robinson. "What time 
did you say?" 

"I shall not expect you," said Mrs. Denbeigh. 
"Will you stop the coach for me?" 

Robinson stopped the coach and helped her to 
mount to the top. "I am coming," he said. 
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Mrs. Denbeigh smiled down at him, but made no 
answer. 

Robinson arose next morning after a night of 
indecision, and strolled out to his breakfast. He 
went beyond Gamiers', as far on the road toward 
the city as he could, making the excuse to himself 
of having no appetite, but when he had gone a good 
three-quarters of a mile he hurried back in fear of 
being late for his appointment with Mrs. Denbeigh. 
He had but just reached the entrance of the restau- 
rant when Bennie Maxwell hailed him. 

"Come in and take breakfast with me,'' said 
Robinson hospitably. 

"I had breakfast an hour ago," said Bennie. "It 
is nearly ten o'clock; but " 

"Come in and talk to me while I eat mine, then." 

Bennie turned, but hesitated at the door. "I 
ought not to ; I have oceans to do at the office ; but 
the truth is I want to see you. I hate meddling, 
and yet I am going to do it. Are you sure you have 
time to spare?" 

"Any amount you like; there is always time for 
meddling." 

Bennie followed to the table which now was reg- 
ularly reserved for Robinson, who would have been 
startled to discover how the restaurant keeper and 
his wife regarded him ; he did not know how nearly 
he was approaching that dread period when a man 
develops "ways." These astute people had studied 
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the habits of elderly, unmarried professors for 
many years, and Bennie smiled as he noted the 
dean, fresh morning paper, the egg, the toast, and 
all the other small attentions to needs that Robin- 
son himself would have hardly been able to enu- 
merate. The gradual approaches to the land of 
"ways" is hidden from the wise and prudent, but 
revealed, unsparingly, to babes 1 

"Do you hear good news from your father and 
mother?" 

"It is not that,"' said Bennie, divining the other's 
desire to give him an opening. "You know that 
Annchen Gates and her mother are staying at the 
hotel in Arrichat? It is full of Great Dulwich 
people." 

"Don't they see enough of each other in the 
winter?" inquired Robinson mildly. 

"According to Nellie — ^my small sister, you 
know — some of them are seeing a deal too much 
of each other this summer." 

"That may well be true. Who else is down 
there?" 

"The Fanshawcs are at the hotel, and — Harry 
Cogswell." 

Robinson looked up at Bennie in surprise. 

"Everybody knows just how attractive Harry 
Cogswell is — to some people. That he is not in the 
least attractive to others is nothing to his discredit; 
but that doesn't hinder him — " Bennie came to a 
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halt, very red in the face, and — ^breathing a little 
harmless malediction — looked helplessly into Rob- 
inson's disapproving eyes. 

"Are you speaking of Margaret?'* Robinson's 
tone was cold. 

"No I What has Margaret to do with Harry 
Cogswell? It's Annchen, of course." 

"But where is the harm? It struck me, before 
they went away, that in the maternal quarter such 
a thing would be rather welcome. Mrs. Gates did 
a little repressing, but it was only to keep her hand 
in; she didn't mean it." 

"She has not, by any means, been keeping her 
hand in this summer, the pompous old idiot I" said 
Bennie disrespectfully. "She's given Annchen her 
head in a way that the most careless mother around 
here would consider criminal. What I am afraid 
of is that she'll find her mistake and pull up all 
of a sudden; then there will be the devil to pay, 
and nobody but poor little Annchen to foot the 
bill." 

"What do you mean by that?" 

"Why — Harry doesn't care." 

"Are you sure?" Robinson's face was filled 
with consternation. 

"He has been in love with Margaret ever since 
we were children together." 

"But Margaret?" asked Robinson absently. 

Bennie was looking down at the table, crumbling 
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a piece of bread in his fingers. "Margaret's all 
right," he said shortly. 

Robinson smiled. 

"At least so far as I know." Bennie did not look 
up. "But that's neither here nor there. The thing 
we have to do is to get Annchen away from Arri- 
chat. If Annchen could come to Mrs. Denbeigh's, 
it might bring Harry to his senses. You see she's 
throwing herself at his head, and he's had too much 
of that already." 

"It is not like Annchen." 

"It takes them that way, sometimes," said Ben- 
nie sagely; "and Annchen's pretty reckless." 

"Even if her aunt asked her to come home, 
would she leave Arrichat?" 

"I don't know. That's where you come in." 

"But I am the last person in the world — I" be- 
gan Robinson in consternation. 

"I thought that so long as Annchen was con- 
cerned, you wouldn't mind making better friends 
with Mrs. Denbeigh," suggested Bennie diffidently. 
"She is out at the Gates place, and she really is 
a delightful woman. You were there a lot before 
Commencement — ^you might say you were inter- 
ested in Denbeigh, if you needed an excuse for go- 
ing again. Not that you would need an excuse 1" 
he added hastily, as Robinson frowned. 

"I have an engagement with her at half-past 
ten," 5aid Robinson, forgetting that he had asked 
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Bennie to come in with him on purpose to evade 
this appointment. 

Bennie made a motion to rise. "It is nearly that 
now, and it takes half an hour to get there 1" 

Robinson went on tranquilly eating his breakfast. 
"It may have been eleven," he said vaguely. "I 
was not quite sure that I should go. The matter 
was of no importance — some papers of Den- 
beigh's." 

"She will never forgive you, if you neglect it!" 
said Bennie, getting to his feet with a clatter of 
chairs. "She is so sensitive about Denbeigh that 
youVe got to look out for yourself— even when 
you praise him." 

"Sit down, man; I haven't finished my break- 
fast." 

Bennie seated himself, protest in every muscle. 
"You are losing our only chance," he said, after 
a few minutes had gone by; "and if you only knew 
what a little fool Annchen is making of her- 
self " 

"Haven't you lived long enough to learn that 
when a woman is occupied in that way nothing will 
stop her?" 

"She might be induced to do it less conspicu- 
ously, and, besides, she isn't a woman ; she is only a 
genius." 

"I don't believe Mrs. Denbeigh intends to stay 
here herself." 
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"Yes, she does ; she will be out there the rest of 
the summer." 

"She gave me the impression of being on the 
wing." 

"That is what Mrs. Denbeigh always does." 

Robinson glanced up quickly from the egg he 
was so carefully chipping. The younger man's 
face was calmly practical. Bennie's set despised 
all cloaks and screens. "If a fellow wants to say 
a thing, why can't he say it 1" was their frequent 
exasperated comment. 

But this time Robinson did not want to say 
anything; he finished his egg, paid his score, 
offered Bennie a cigar, and the two walked 
away together. 

When they came to the gate of the college park, 
Bennie stopped. "Good-by," he said. 

"This is hardly a thing to blurt out to Annchen's 
aunt," protested Robinson nervously. "Have you 
nothing to suggest?" 

"You will have to exercise tact about it — tell 
Mrs. Denbeigh you think she needs company. She 
must, you know, out there all by herself, with noth- 
ing going on." 

"All right; I will exercise tact." 

Bennie drew a joyful breath of relief. "You'll 
do it, thenl" he cried. "I was beginning to be 
afraid I should have to myself." 

"And why should you not?" said Robinson 
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eagerly. "I don't know Mrs. Denbeigh well, 
and " 

"But I can't; it would look as if I wanted to get 
Harry away. Oh, don't back out, now I You must 
see why I can't interfere. There are some things 
that a fellow ought not to be called upon to ex- 
plain I" 

"Aren't you going to have a vacation this sum- 
mer?" asked Robinson. "You might do something 
toward straightening things out, in more directions 
than one, if you went down there yourself." 

Bennie's lips closed in a hard line. "I couldn't 
do anything in any direction," he declared shortly; 
"besides, there are arrears of work in the office this 
summer. I oughtn't to think of leaving. But I 
wonder if you have any idea of the recklessness of 
which Annchen is capable? I don't want to tell 
tales — the things that Nellie writes" — he stopped, 
frowning anxiously — "and it's not any too good 
for Nellie, either; of course, she admires every- 
thing Annchen Gates chooses to do." 

"Has Margaret no influence with Annchen?" 

"Margaret has done all she could. Annchen — 
well, she is inclined to be a little jealous of Mar- 
garet. You have to be careful in these things ; now, 
in speaking to Mrs. Denbeigh, you wouldn't want 
to mention Harry, of course." 

"Is there any other simple matter of diplomacy 
that I can attend to for you ?" 
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"If it was easy, I'd do it myself; but you older 
fellows are more used to managing," said Bennie, 
with all youth's faith in the subtlety of age. 

" Good-by," said Robinson abruptly. 

As he trudged on in the hot sun toward Mrs. 
Denbeigh's, he shook his head; the ways of the 
younger generation, in their apparently guileless 
transparency, were a sealed book to him. 

The Gates place looked fresh and green as he 
turned in at the high iron gates between the thick 
hedges. He was conscious of a nervous dread 
of the coming interview: Annchen's affair, he 
felt sure, would somehow manage itself; but — 
Denbeigh ? 

How much of Denbeigh did his wife know? 
How much suspect ? Had he ever revealed himself 
to her? Could she have any suspicion that he — 
Robinson — felt to Denbeigh as one might to a 
harmless, but malodorous, reptile? If he were 
obliged to remove him, he should not hesitate to 
take him fearlessly by the tail and throw him out; 
but he would have to wash his hands many times 
before he rid himself of the memory — he had not 
done washing them yet ! Robinson was more cer- 
tain of his feelings than he was of his biology. And, 
in this mood, he was going to see the man's widow, 
to be consulted about his biography. He stopped 
short, half-way up the drive, almost determined to 
go back to the Tower ; but as he hesitated the young 
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gardener who had spoken to him one night in the 
spring dropped the handle of his lawn-mower and 
ran toward him. 

"Mrs. Denbeigh told me to tell you that she 
would be down by the river, Mr. Robinson." 

There was no chance of retreat. Robinson fol- 
lowed his guide, and after a few turns of the path 
saw Mrs. Denbeigh sitting at the root of an oak- 
tree. 

"You see I thought you would come after all," 
she said, when he came within hearing; "and I 
waited for you because the path winds once or twice 
before we reach the river. Have you ever been 
down here before?" 

"I can't say. I have walked nearly everywhere 
in this region. Where are we going?" 

She rose, as if reminded of a duty. "To the 
boat-house," she said; "I thought you would like 
it better." 

The narrow path wound under the trees, and 
the river could be seen glittering, like laughter, 
through the branches as they came nearer to the 
end of the walk, where a flight of stone steps led 
to a small house built out over the water. Mrs. 
Denbeigh ran down, and Robinson followed her 
into a large light room. The windows on three 
sides, toward the river, were continuous, with deep 
window-seats under them ; a broad awning over the 
porch outside shut out the glare of the sun ; to the 
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left, up stream, a bridge spanned the tumbling rap- 
ids at the head of a little water- fall, and below them 
the river widened and swept toward Great Dul- 
wich. 

Robinson, as by some unconscious attraction, 
stepped through the glass door that led to a porch 
facing the water-fall. **How have you managed 
to escape the fiends in search of *power'?" he 
asked. 

"There are ways. Enterprise has a short radius 
in Great Dulwich, and fortunately my place is just 
beyond its sweep; moreover, I own both banks 
here." She led the way back to the room in a 
determined fashion, and seated herself at a small 
table where a quantity of note-books and papers 
had already been arranged. 

Robinson drew forward a large chair and sat 
down opposite her. There were a few moments of 
silence. He was tutoring himself to disguise his 
true opinion of Denbeigh. When two people are 
trying to hide the same thing, concealment is apt to 
be successful. 

The reflections from the river flickered on the 
ceiling ; the room was cool, yet filled with sunlight. 
The gay flowers in the boxes on the railings of the 
porch tossed in the river breeze, and the water gur- 
gled around the piles on which the house was built. 
Robinson sighed, for the pity of wasting all this 
upon unprofitable memories. 
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"You would rather do something else?" said his 
hostess suddenly. 

"By no means. I am quite ready to give you any 
information in my power." 

Mrs. Denbeigh took up a pen, and, reading 
from a slip of paper in front of her, asked him 
question after question, in the most brief and 
business-like manner. At the end of about an 
hour she stopped. "This will be of the greatest 
help to me. I am much indebted to you, Mr. Rob- 
inson. No one else could have given me just 
what you have." 

Robinson thought a moment. "Is there nothing 
else that I can do? I have reconsidered; my deci- 
sion of yesterday — ^was hasty " 

"I cannot allow you to reconsider." 

"Not if I wish to do so?" 

She picked up a bundle of papers on the table 
and thoughtfully divided them into two parts. "I 
don't know what to say," she murmured. 

"You must clearly recognize my limitations. I 
may not be able to help you in the least, but why 
not let me make the attempt ? Another hour's work 
will not commit either of us." 

"If you should be able to show me the right way, 
or even to convince me that I was not altogether 
in the wrong, there would be no need for me to 
ask your help again." 

"You have not asked; I am offering it." 
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"And whether I am wrong or right, no one can 
do this but myself." 

"That is where I differ. This work should be 
put into the hands of D'Orsey and your sister. 
Moreover, before you read anything to me, I feel 
that I must point out to you that — ^your husband 
and I disagreed, fundamentally disagreed. I also 
have expressed myself in print in regard to his 
literary merit, and also to several people in Great 
Dulwich privately." 

"May I ask to whom?" 

Robinson thought a moment. "To D'Orsey and 
Miss Langdon ; to the president also ; but, when I 
come to consider it, the only person to whom I have 
spoken with any freedom of expression is Miss 
Langdon. I felt then at liberty to say what I 
pleased; perhaps that accounts for my believing 
that I had chosen to do so more frequently than 
I really did." 

Mrs. Denbeigh sat a long time at the desk, mak- 
ing small, aimless pencil-marks upon the edge of 
the papers spread in front of her. "Of course," she 
said at last, "I know of the quarrel." 

"There never was any quarrel." 

She went on making pencil-marks on the papers, 
evidently debating with herself. 

"Are you willing to show me what you have 
there?" Robinson asked. 

"These are Mr. Denbeigh's autobiographical 
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notes," she said, handing him a small sheaf of 
papers; "if you will look at them while I read you 
my own attempt at the biography, it may show you 
what I have been trying to do." 

Robinson took the papers and, sitting down in 
his chair, began to spread them out on a table at 
his elbow; all at once he fell to fumbling in his 
pocket. 

"Perhaps you would like to smoke?" she said. 

Robinson looked shocked. "I am only hunting 
for a pencil — it is better that I should jot down 
any queries that I may have to make. It will secure 
you from interruption." 

"Nevertheless, you may wish to smoke." 

Robinson, who had extracted his pencil, got up 
and bowed formally. "By no means," he said. 

Mrs. Denbeigh laughed, and Robinson won- 
dered why he so often amused her. 

"May I have a piece of paper to make notes 
upon?" he asked. 

"The paper is on that desk; but why not put 
them on the margin of the manuscript?" 

"I had rather not I" 

He spoke so sharply that she looked up in sur- 
prise ; he had crossed the room, but his back was 
turned as he bent over the desk. "It is directly in 
front of you,"' she said. 

"But that is all good paper I Any little piece 
will do." 
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She laughed again. "Look in the small drawer 
at the top, to the left." 

"What a jolly lot I" exclaimed Robinson, select- 
ing a flattened envelope that proved to be one of 
his own answers to a dinner invitation. "Den- 
beigh," he began thoughtlessly, as he returned to 
his seat, "detested what he used to call parsimony 
in paper; but there are certain endearing economies 
that remind one of past pleasures. My grand- 
father used to give me the backs of all his envelopes 
to scribble on^ — ^but you, you have no right to be 
stingy; you grew up in an age of opulence — ^so far 
as paper goes." 

"I inherit my tendencies. My father used to 
keep that drawer filled, as I do now. The first 
draft of my two little novels was written on his 
waste paper." 

"You must have been hardly more than a child." 

"I was not young at nineteen. Annchen and I 
are something alike." 

"Annchen?" Here was an opening, if he were 
only able to make use of it I 

"Except that Annchen is happier than I was," 
she added thoughtfully. 

"Are you sure of that?" He regretted having 
spoken as soon as the words had passed his lips. 
Why should he put his hand to this difficult piece 
of ploughing? He was not in the habit of arrang- 
ing the private concerns of his friends. He re- 
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sented interference in his own affairs, and dreaded 
any responsibility in other people's. This passed 
quickly through his mind; but not so quickly but 
that there had been a break in the conversation that, 
for Mrs. Denbeigh, was not without significance. 

"Why do you think that Annchen is unhappy?" 
she asked. 

"She has great capacity for misery." 

"But not opportunity?" 

"These summer places offer wonderful facilities 
for storing up bitterness." 

"You forget my sister is there." 

"Is she always so watchful?" 

"Do you really know anything, or is this merely 
a habit of generalization? You alarm me; is it 
intentional?" 

"I can't say; I am not sure myself whether I 
wish to alarm you or not. This is a gratuitous 
piece of meddlesomeness that I should indulge in 
for no one under the sun but Annchen ; the child is 
dear to me — ^we men who have nothing of our 
own form these imaginary ties." 

"What have you seen or heard?" 

"I have not seen, and what I have heard has been 
prompted by affection for Annchen ; it was not any 
idle gossip." 

"Bennie Maxwell has told you something! I 
thought he had something on his mind when he 
was over here yesterday afternoon." 
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Robinson's face betrayed nothing. 

"I shall write to Arridiat at once." 

*If I have needlessly alarmed you- 



"It is better to be alarmed needlessly a thousand 
times than to make one mistake. I suppose it is 
Harry again. I thought that he was to be in New- 
port this summer. It is strange that they have none 
of them mentioned him I" 

"It is Harry. I can't say how long he has been 
there." 

"My sister knows what I think of that !" 

Robinson looked extremely pained. He had 
done this thing in opposition to his own instincts. 
He was saying to himself that he would let every 
friend he had go to utter and complete destruction 
before he again allowed himself to be betrayed 
into cutting such a figure as he fancied he was 
making of himself now. 

"Shall we begin?" At her cool voice he looked 
up in amazement. 

"Do you wish to go on ?" he asked incredulously. 

"Did you think that I was going away at once?" 
she said. 

"N-no; but I felt that, in all probability, you 
would prefer that I should." He took up the pa- 
pers as he spoke. 

"I am anxious to strike while the iron of your 
resolution is hot. If you leave without hearing 
this, you will never return ; but first I want to say 
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Xv you that J find myself qius£ i^milf tod oaoaw a 
trut yorvmtx of Mr. I>ciib£igiL^* 

Kubinifcn} looked up with inrcTBK. 

'J am inclmed to think, ^* die went on. ^^dsBt 
tht:rt i^ tfOOK: twist in my mind, wtna^ nrriniiR to- 
mancmg ttxxdaacy that unfits mte for farm. Tod 
JbcKm* J did mritt: two nords when I was yanng."^ 

"What 1$ your dificultyr 

"It i^ thii^, I hai'c the matsrial ready: I go to 
work upon a certain period of Mr. Dchhci^^s life, 
^v hi$ youdbu He already knrw that at same fih 
turt date men mould wish to know aboot him, and 
fat left a great many letters beadcs ticsc antbbiD- 
graphxcal dutches and boyidi jcmrnals pcrfecdy 
well arranged; there is nothing to do bnt to cdat 
them properly^ and yet — I cannot! I jrai myadf to 
tfae truth with absolute rigidity, and then when I 
ornnt to read over what I have done — if it is nodi- 
ing more than mere arrangement — ^I find that I 
have placed a new chznctcr — not the character he 
inundfui — before people. Last week I left the 
youthful period and took up a later date — the time 
that I knew of personally — the same thing hap- 
pened. Yesterday morning I went bade to my 
first work in despair, and, when I read over what I 
had d/jne, lo, this other Denbeigh had appeared 
again 1 And so I turned to you. Bennie Maxwell 
had told mc you were here,- and I went out in search 
of you/' 

**I am afraid I shall be of very little help.** 
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"Let us begin at the first page," she said, and 
began to read. 

For a few minutes Robinson was so much dis- 
turbed at the sight of Denbeigh's familiar, scrawl- 
ing writing that he could not follow her, but before 
long his interest in what he was hearing shut out 
the recollection of his discomfort. "You have 
hardly changed a wordl" he exclaimed, when she 
paused at the end of a chapter. "You have only 
put in the necessary links, nothing more, and so 
far as I can see, further alteration would be unde- 
sirable." 

"Have you no suggestions, then?" 

Robinson made a few corrections reading from 
the back of his envelope ; they were almost entirely 
verbal, on matters where his taste and hers con- 
flicted. Mrs. Denbeigh put her manuscript aside 
and folded her hands. He felt that she was disap- 
pointed. 

"What can I say?" he asked. "The work up 
to this point is finished and well done ; it is in ac- 
cordance with your — ^with Mr. Denbeigh's wishes ; 
he has virtually dictated it all to you. What more 
is to be desired?" 

"You do not see what has happened, then?" 

See it 1 Robinson would have liked to shout and 
laugh. She had given Denbeigh as he had seen 
him; Denbeigh as the man knew himself to be; 
not as the man wished himself to be recorded. 

"You do see it I" 
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He was startled; he had not intended to betray 
himself. "What do you mean?" 

"Is that fair?" 

"Yes; we all live in separate, idea-tight com- 
partments in this world, and, if I speak, I run the 
risk of saying something that may disturb your 
work, may even hurt you " 

"As if that were anything I And as for my work 
— ^why not disturb it?" 

"Because it is goodl" interjected Robinson has- 
tily; "and because it is — ^true. To be sure I never 
knew Mr. Denbeigh well until he was a man of 
over fifty, immensely popular, working himself to 
death to meet the enormous demands for everything 
he did — he never refused anything, you know." 

"He thought he did." 

Robinson was silent. "Why not let him tell his 
story in his own words?" he asked, after a short 
study of the papers. 

"He did not wish it; what you have there were 
only rough notes." 

"They might almost be published as they are. 
I can see no objection." 

"Do you think he really was like that when he 
was a boy?" 

"Oh, I know 1" said Robinson, and then pulled 
himself up. 

"How do you know?" 

"My mother knew of him when he was a young 
man in Coldston. He — has mentioned her here." 
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"Is she Elinor— of the idyl?" 

"He made good use of his imagination. I do 
not mind ; no one — ^not even a person who knew all 
the facts — ^would recognize my mother as the hero- 
ine of the story. The truth is it never could have 
happened." 

"It could never have 1" 

"I mean that he really didn't know my mother; 
he had never spoken to her in his life until she and 
I went to Florence — ^but all that is nothing; this," 
he gave the papers a little tap, "makes excellent 
copy. I shouldn't work over it any longer if I were 
you. Let me show you." He came and stood near 
her chair and, bending over, turned the pages of 
her manuscript. "Strike out this, and this, and 
place that period a few pages earlier in the story." 
He indicated what he meant with his pencil. Her 
eyes followed the point as if hypnotized. 

"I shall leave out the part he has called *The 
Idyl,' " she said suddenly. 

"You needn't. It is impossible that it should 
ever be fixed upon any real person." 

"There are people in Coldston who surely will 
know that it is intended " 

"The people who remember anything of your 
husband will not for an instant connect him with 
my mother. Very likely they will think that it was 
an incident which occurred at the time of — at the 
time of — his first " 

"You mean his first marriage," she said in a low 
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voice. "He has requested that that should not be 
mentioned. No one knows of it. I discovered it 
accidentally; but the idyl " 

"Seeing that there never was any idyl," said 
Robinson, "why trouble yourself?" 

"And this — about his dream of returning to buy 
back his father's estate?" 

Robinson smiled. He was still standing behind 
her. 

"I — I could have done it. When — ^we were first 
married I wanted to ; but he would not hear of it. 
He was much afraid of putting any compulsion on 
me. He said that if he could not buy it back him- 
self, he did not wish it done. He was singularly 
unselfish in the commands he left, and in the care 
he exercised not to put any burden upon me after 
his death. So you see — I feel myself all the more 
bound." 

"Denbeigh never did anything obvious," said 
Robinson thoughtfully. "May he not have fore- 
seen that you would not be able to do this? It 
was his way of letting it go by default." 

"Yes; he used to say: *Bury me decently, but — 
bury mel Do not have me exposed to the gaze 
of every chance beggar by the way.' And yet he 
had a horror of being forgotten 1" She went to the 
window and stood there, looking down the river 
toward Great Dulwich. 

"I think," said Robinson, and he was distinctly 
conscious of being a little frightened, "that he is 
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already very creditably buried — in his own reputa- 



tion." 



She did not turn her head. "Five years ago," 
she began, "five years ago he died. My sister was 
with me in those last days, and we came back to 
America together. She stopped in New York, but 
I hurried on here alone. I forgot that we had 
left him behind in a strange city; or, if I remem- 
bered, it was only to think that it had been his 
wish. For nearly a year I had lived in an at- 
mosphere of death; but as I ran through the 
grounds to the boat-house, it seemed to be blown 
away — I breathed free again. The world looked 
good, good I It was autumn, a warm October day, 
and the colors were deep and rich, the river wound 
off there toward the city, and the top of your Tower 
cut the sky above the purple hazy trees of the park. 
I thought of his sufferings, of his disappointments, 
of how much he craved praise, and of how little, 
that was genuine, he had received, and I cried, for 
the pity of it, looking up at the sky like a grieving 
child. Then, all at once, I woke to the horror that 
I was softly and repeatedly thanking God 1" She 
turned about. Robinson was looking at her, his 
whole face tender with compassion. "Oh 1 What 
must you think?" she cried. 

He took a step toward her. "And why not 
thank God?" he said. "The man was free from 
his sufferings — he had suffered for a long time, and 
very bravely." It was a cloak which he tried to 
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wrap about her shamed spirit, to shield it from the 
scorching smart of self-revelation. 

She recognized his intent and smiled, making at 
the same time a slight, helpless gesture ; but she had 
the strength to desist from explanation. Resolutely 
she returned to her papers, and Robinson went back 
to his seat. "Can't you see," she said, "why I feel 
that I must do this thing myself? When I think 
of how much he cared, of how much mere recogni- 
tion — ^which to others is so a matter of course that 
they are unconscious of receiving it — ^meant to him, 
it seems as if this inability of mine to fulfil his 
wishes were almost criminal." 

"But his wishes have been fulfilled," said Robin- 
son, "it would be difficult to improve this short 
sketch which he has given of himself. It presents a 
most charming figure, and in the kind of setting he 
would have loved." 

"But if some one should come to me and de- 
mand material for writing a fuller life? What 
ought I to do?" 

"That need not trouble you. In a few years the 
demand will be less importunate ; and, for the pres- 
ent, certainly" — he rose and came toward her, 
holding out his hand — "I do not believe that I can 
be of any further help." 

She sat, looking up at him. "Why can you 
not?" 

"Advice is only helpful in so far as it confirms 
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our own opinions ; anything further is apt to be con- 
fusing." 

"But you will come again." 

"For something else, as often as you like; but 
for this — as I told you yesterday — I can be of no 
use." 

"I do not agree I You have begun, you have 
taken the first step, as it were ; it is not fitting that 
you should retreat, suddenly, as if you had seen a 
skeleton." 

"I have seen nothing, nothing that ought not to 
be there 1" he assured her hastily; and again he 
offered his hand. "Good-by." 

"Why can you not say that you will come to my 
help, simply and seriously?" she asked, as she put 
her hand in his. 

He took it and held it a moment. His expres- 
sion was troubled ; he wanted to say something, but 
everything that occurred to him meant either too 
little or too much. 

A dash of gravel struck the outside of the door. 
There came a sound of flying, reckless feet on the 
steps, and Annchen stood on the other side of the 
screen. 

"Are you here, Aunt Paula? I want to see you 
alone, quite alone — oh, is it you, Robin? Never 
mind, then. They just told me it was a gentleman. 
I never dreamed it was you I" 
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MRS. DENBEIGH started forward. "Is 
your mother with you?" she said. "Why 
didn't you let me know that you were coming?" 

"I am by myself," said Annchen; "but mamma 
knows that I am here ; I telegraphed to her. I have 
run away." 

"You came all the way down from Arrichat 
alone?" 

Annchen looked guilty. "I meant to come all 
the way alone, Aunt Paula, indeed I did; but when 
I got on the train and found that Harry was there, 
I couldn't see any reason for giving it up, and " 

"Then you came with Harry?" Mrs. Den- 
beigh's voice was quite expressionless, and she did 
not look at Robinson. 

"He only saw me started, and then went back to 
Arrichat to tell mamma. We rather quarrelled 
about it, because he didn't think I ought to come 
away." 

"I am glad he has shown some judgment." 

"Oh, he has lots of judgment I" said Annchen, 
with a tinge of bitterness. "He couldn't have 
shown more if he had been the Bishop himself. 
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Indeed, I felt for a little while as if there must be 
a mistake, and I had fallen in with Bishop Lang- 
don masquerading in Harry's body." 

A short silence followed, which she seemed to 
regard in the light of a query. 

"I came down because mamma was making her- 
self so unpleasant; she is planning to go to Europe 
in September." 

"This is very sudden," said her aunt. 

"And very disagreeable 1 I don't want to go 
back to Italy. I am an American ; I have a right 
to live in my own country." 

"But what reason has your mother for this de- 
cision?" said Mrs. Denbeigh. "I had a letter from 
her last night, which couldn't have been mailed 
more than a few hours before you started, and she 
said nothing whatever of these new plans." 

"Never mind reasons; it Is bad enough as it 
stands without them I But I shall not go. There 
are some things that one has a right to decide for 
one's self. I will not consent to be ex — ex — ex — 
what, Robin?" she asked impatiently. 

Robinson laughed. "Expatriated?" 

"Yes ; what a troublesome word 1 But mamma 
will not listen to a thing, not a thing 1" 

"What have you been doing?" said Robinson 
quietly. 

"I have done nothing 1 But if mamma carries 
me off to Europe, everybody will begin to suspect 
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that there was something queer after all. She is 
the most impossible person I ever encountered — 
I told her so." 

Mrs. Denbeigh looked imploringly at Robinson, 
who rose and moved toward the door. 

"I suppose you think you're very tactful, 
Robin," said Annchen scornfully, "going off that 
way; but you're not. I know exactly what Aunt 
Paula will say to me, and I don't agree with it at 
all." 

Robinson and Mrs. Denbeigh looked at each 
other and smiled. 

"It is no laughing matter," Annchen declared. 
"And you might help, if you only wanted to." She 
nodded toward Robinson as she spoke. 

"I think that the best thing you can do is to go 
to bed," said Robinson. "You have travelled all 
night ; you are tired and under great nervous strain ; 
you might be very sorry to-morrow, if I stayed." 

Annchen opened her mouth to reply, but he did 
not wait to hear. 

Robinson was relieved to think that Annchen 
had come away from Arrichat. Her manner of 
doing so was, perhaps, not desirable, but Mrs. Den- 
beigh, he said to himself, could manage the child 
better than her mother could. He was hardly 
conscious of how much the fact that Mrs. Den- 
beigh would now remain in Great Dulwich had to 
do with his approval of Annchen's course. He 
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walked briskly away from the Gates place looking 
from right to left with new pleasure in the peaceful 
beauties of the way, and with a jubilance of feeling 
that reminded him of his sensations at times of un- 
expected deliverance from impending care. Those 
few hours in the boat-house had wrought a change 
in his view of life ; it had become interesting, and 
he entered the restaurant at luncheon time with the 
alert step of one who has heard good news. 

Bennie was waiting for him. The young fel- 
low's face was gloomy, and he looked up unsmil- 
ingly as Robinson took his seat. "Those two have 
gone beyond the limit, completely beyond the 
limit 1" he said in a low voice, his eyes glancing 
anxiously toward the other tables, lest some one 
there should overhear him. 

"You have heard?" said Robinson. 

"Yes, I found a letter at the office." 

"Did you know that Annchen came home this 
morning?" 

"All the way up from Arrichat? See here, she 
hasn't come with Harry I Nellie wrote me that 
Harry was leaving." 

"They met on the train — ^not by agreement — 
Harry evidently did all he could to persuade her 
to go back to her mother, and when she wouldn't 
listen to him, he returned to Arrichat himself, to 
set Mrs. Gates's mind at rest." 

"That was not bad of Harry," said Bennie, with 
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g;rudging approval. "If he had shown as much 
sense a little earlier, it would have been better for 
Annchen* I suppose you know what happened?" 

Robinson shook his head. 

"They went off to some theatrical performance 
at the other Arrichat — there are about a dozen 
Arrichats — it was an afternoon thing, and they 
were coming back in the sail-boat; but the tide was 
against them, and they were kept out until an im- 
possible hour at night. Nellie said that Harry was 
well scared and awfully sorry, but Annchen bra- 
zened it out. They had no business to go to the 
thing, anyhow, and I suppose there is no security, 
and never will be any, that they won't do it again. 
When Harry and Annchen get together, they do 
the first thing that occurs to them — always." 

Robinson looked sideways at Bennie. "It sounds 
rather delightful," he said. 

Bennie's face took on an expression of deep dis- 
pleasure. "As if that were all 1" he answered. 

"A commendable attitude on your part, but one 
you may live to regret — I have." 

Bennie saw dimly what Robinson meant, and re- 
sented it. He felt that he might have been spared 
that gibe; for Robinson knew well that the first 
thing which occurred to him — Bennie Maxwell — 
was forever out of the question I He sat staring 
far off at nothing, his jaw hard set 

Robinson turned around and began an elaborate 
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order to the waiter. He knew that if Bennie felt 
himself observed he would never forgive it ; but it 
was a good seed to sow, and Robinson smiled on 
beholding himself in the role of a corrupter of 
youth. When luncheon was over Robinson bought 
a few things that he needed at the restaurant shop, 
and returned to his rooms carrying them with him. 
The weather had changed, and the air was heavy 
with a coming storm ; he climbed the stairs slowly, 
wearied by the excitement of the morning, and feel- 
ing, with some depression, that the event of the 
day had passed. 

He opened the door and stood a moment on the 
threshold, while one or two of the smaller bundles 
he was carrying dropped to the floor. A woman 
was sitting in the window-seat, in black silhouette 
against the light; until Annchen laughed he 
thought it was Mrs. Denbeigh. 

"How funny you look with all those packages, 
Robin 1 So domestic 1 Why didn't you have them 
sent?" 

"It is well for you that I didn't," said Robinson, 
recovering himself, "for I have here the materials 
for a cup of tea, which you would not have other- 
wise had." 

"I don't want any tea; I've come down to have 
a talk with you, away from Aunt Paula." 

"I shall be ready to walk back with you in a 
few minutes, then." 
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*'I am not going back I I want to talk now, 
here!" 

Robinson could see that she was excited; her face 
was flushed and her hand, when he took it, was hot 
and dry. "You really ought to go home," he said. 

"I don't mean to go home until I've had a talk 
with you, and there is no use in trying to make 
me. I really must see you, Robin 1" 

Robinson thought quickly. "Very well," if you 
must see me you had better have your cup of tea. 
I shall have to go downstairs for some hot water." 

"That is foolish; you can ring a bell." 

Robinson laughed, put his packages upon the 
table, and ran downstairs to the telephone, where 
he informed Mrs. Denbeigh of Annchen's where- 
abouts. 

"You say she is with you?" said Mrs. Denbeigh's 
voice. "I thought that she was upstairs in her 
room. The carriage it at the door now, I will be 
down in a few minutes." 

Robinson went back to the child, who was lying 
in his large arm-chair. He did not tell her that he 
had sent for her aunt, but sat down and waited for 
her to begin. 

"I am not going to be taken abroad in disgrace I" 
she said. "I am not going to leave this country. 
I haven't done anything, and I can't see why I 
should be treated in this way." 
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She stopped as if expecting an answer; but Rob- 
inson was quite silent. 

**Did you observe that I said that I hadn't done 
anything?" 

"Yes, I did." 

"Well? What have I done, then?" 

"You said that you had not done anything." 

"If you mean going ofi with Harry and being 
kept out until three o'clock in the morning, it was 
not I that did that — it was the tide." 

"Yes; but your mother can't take the tide to 
Europe with her, I suppose 1" 

"I'm not in a humor for making fun." 

"And if your mother leaves you here this winter, 
she has no security that the powers of nature may 
not force you into other compromising situations — 
at least they may so long as Harry Cogswell is 
about." 

"It might have been anybody else." 

"It hasn't been anybody else — so far as you are 
concerned — since I first came back to Great Dul- 
wich." 

Quite unconsciously Annchen's scornful upper 
lip curved in a little smile. "Yes," she said tri- 
umphantly, "I've got that much out of itl" 

"Annchen, Annchen, is it worth while? You 
have been the talk of that wretched little watering- 
place for an entire season." 
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"What do I care? I have enjoyed myself — 
and so has Harry." 

"Oh, leave Harry out of the question 1" 

Annchen looked at him oddly. There was some- 
thing elfish in the glance, and at the same time 
tragic. "If that should be impossible I" 

"Nothing is impossible at seventeen. Good 
Heavens, you don't know what real love is I And, 
given the most fortunate outcome, you are bound to 
regret this kind of thing in after life." 

"We're not in love, we're in fun; and there are 
no regrets about it I" 

"There will be, if your fun causes — Harry's wife 
— to be the subject of common gossip." 

"But you said *given the most fortunate out- 
come' I" said Annchen piteously. 

Robinson laughed. "In that case, who would 
'Harry's wife' be?" he asked. 

Annchen's face flushed all over. "Oh I" she said 
in confusion. "I had never thought of that, 
never!" 

Robinson groaned to himself. What had he 
done? 

"All I cared for," said Annchen dreamily, "was 
to be let alone ; to be with Harry when I pleased." 

"Yes?" 

"And if I am carried off to Europe — I can't." 

"But even if you were engaged to Harry, this 
running about together would be inadvisable." 
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"Yes; it would be quite improper, of course; but 
so long as we are not engaged, I don't see how 
people can have anything to say." 

"The fact remains that people have had a good 
deal to say." 

"All the same — I am not going to be carried off 
to Europe I" 

"In that case, you must promise to see less of 
Harry." 

"Then what is the use of staying at home? 
There is no one that is as much fun as Harry, and 
I don't believe he has as good a time with any of 
the other girls." 

Robinson again was silent, but Annchen read his 
face. 

"You are thinking of Margaret Fanshawe I He 
never has any fun with Margaret I She is always 
trying to improve him ; at least she is when she is 
not trying to get rid of him." 

"Still — " began Robinson. 

"You think he is in love with her? I do not say 
that he isn't; but is being in love fun? I call it 
perfect wretchedness I Harry is never happy ex- 
cept when I make him forget that Margaret Fan- 
shawe exists. I am staying at home as much on 
his account as my own — and now that you under- 
stand, I want you to make Aunt Paula persuade 
mamma not to go away." 

"What influence have I with your aunt?" 
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"You might try — and find out." 

"Even if I had any, I am not sure that I should 
care to exert it. There is no excuse for this reckless 
behavior I" 

"What excuse is necessary? Harry and I like to 
be together, and we are not doing any harm. Tak- 
ing him away from Margaret is for his own good. 
She doesn't want him; she only cares for Bennie 
Maxwell, and Bennie only cares for her; everybody 
knows it — ^the perfect Sylvia among the rest I And 
by the way, if she had let them alone Harry 
wouldn't have come to Arrichat; but of course 
when he saw that Bennie and Margaret were hav- 
ing a misunderstanding, he made the most of it. 
He knows what I think of thatl" 

"Annchen, what have you said to him?" 

"I have told him that I didn't approve. Mar- 
garet is not his kind. We were all brought up to- 
gether, and it looks as if we all belonged together, 
but we don't. Our kind go in for fun ; we have a 
habit of it, even when we are great. Like my 
grandfather; he had a talent for amusement, and 
he carried it along with all his other things. Oh, 
he amused himself very well, did my grandfather 1 
And papa amused himself — ^too well. Fancy Pro- 
fessor Fanshawe going in for the kind of things 
papa did I" 

Robinson's lip twitched. 

"Those people can't begin to enjoy themselves 
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the way we do; we put our brains into our amuse- 
ments, all they do is to drag along their bodies." 

At this moment some one knocked at the door. 
Robinson sprang to his feet and opened it. 

"Aunt Paula I" said Annchen rising. "If I had 
known that you were coming, I should have stayed 
at home 1" 

"And if I hadn't known that you were here, 
child, I shouldn't have come." 

"Robin, I believe you went downstairs and 
telephoned I Do you mean to say you didn't want 
me?" 

"Of course I want you ; but at the same time, I 
felt that I ought to let your aunt know where you 
were. She might have been anxious." 

"And why should Aunt Paula be considered be- 
fore me? You and I are far older friends than 
you and she, and I have come up to have a talk 
with you, and here I am interrupted before I have 
finished half the things I wished to say." 

"I will wait for you," said Mrs. Denbeigh. 

"I want to see Robin alone." 

"Very well, I will go up to the top of the Tower. 
I will even shut the trap-door." She and Robinson 
glanced at each other in amusement. 

"You behave as if you were humoring some 
small baby I I decline to be treated like a child I" 

"Then behave as if you were grown up," said 
Robinson, 
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Annchen turned away and stood drumming with 
ner fingers on the window-sash. The two others 
waited in embarrassment. "She had better go 
home," said Annchen, without turning her head; 
"it is going to rain." 

Mrs. Denbeigh laughed and went toward the 
door, Robinson following. "Let me bring a 
shawl," he said, "and some rugs." 

Annchen wheeled about. "Can't she do it her- 
self?" she said angrily. "If you go up there with 
Aunt Paula you will stay I" 

Robinson turned back and looked at Annchen 
a moment gravely ; then, gathering the rugs across 
his arm, he hurried ahead of Mrs. Denbeigh to lift 
the trap-door. 

The wind was blowing keen and, seaward, a fog 
was rolling in. Robinson drew a steamer-chair a 
little nearer to the balustrade and covered Mrs. 
Denbeigh carefully. 

"What does she wish you to do?" she asked, 
looking up at him. 

"Nothing that I can see; she is here merely to 
announce her ultimatum : she does not intend to go 
to Europe with her mother. She has also stated 
that she and Harry are not in love — they are in 
fun I" 

"Ah I But do you suppose she is really uncon- 
scious ? It is rather a delicate matter — like a satu- 
rated solution." 
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"I was afraid once that, in my awkwardness, I 
had managed to precipitate it." 

"Annchen is very clever; quite clever enough 
to see the advantages of the position she has taken." 

He looked down at her and smiled. *'Is that 
fair?" 

Mrs. Denbeigh flushed, but was not offended. 
From the moment that she had entered the room 
downstairs there had been in Robinson's every 
gesture and look an enveloping care and gentleness ; 
it seemed to claim an authority so delicate that she 
acceded to it without even mental protest. 

Robinson went down, closing the door after him, 
and she was alone. The fog from the sea blew in 
nearer and nearer, with an occasional dash of rain 
on her face. She loosened a scarf from about her 
neck and wound it over the close, small hat she 
was wearing, in order to tie it down more securely 
from the wind. From time to time the sun broke 
through the flying silver-edged clouds, but she was 
not looking at them. The strong excitement of the 
morning had left her also weary, too weary to make 
any attempt to explain to herself her sudden con- 
fidence in Robinson; she acquiesced unconsciously, 
as we do in the results of our deeper, inner de- 
cisions. The exquisite gentleness and comprehen- 
sion of his manner rested and reassured her — he 
intended that it should — and her feeling of peace- 
fulness and content was so great that she was even 
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annoyed to have it broken in upon when he raised 
the trap-door again and came toward her chair. 
"Have you succeeded in bringing her to reason?" 
she asked. 

Robinson did not answer ; he only looked at her 
with a sort of reproachful displeasure. "You must 
be careful," he said, after he had unwound the 
shawls in which he had wrapped her and given her 
his hand to help her from the chair; "it would be 
possible at this moment to do a great deal of harm." 

Mrs. Denbeigh had a very clear and sudden 
conviction that she did not want Robinson to be 
displeased with her; and yet she was quite indig- 
nant at his evident determination that Annchen 
should be taken seriously. As they were going 
down the stairs, the child's face wore a sweet, sub- 
dued look that her aunt observed with an amuse- 
ment which won another disapproving glance from 
Robinson. He did not relax his attitude of gravity 
once while he was putting them into the carriage, 
and he stood on the steps unsmiling as he watched 
them drive away. 

Annchen's half-understood pain had raised a 
throng of spectral griefs which, he thought, had 
long been dead, or else so far subdued that he could 
send them back to his inner self whenever he chose. 
They would not leave him now ; they stood about 
and accused him. 

Where was the immortality of love? Were 
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there loves and loves, and one love that lived su- 
preme? One that ruled and rushed to war at the 
hint of a usurper? Was a man's heart a kingdom, 
and was it in the power of his tyrant to bring him 
again to fealty when he would revolt? Say that 
the new sovereign were the better I Was there, 
then, a divine right of queens? And, had he the 
misfortune to be born a legitimist? 

He hurried across the great hall and ran without 
stopping to the top of the Tower. The fog had 
rolled in a little farther, and was creeping thin and 
cold among the trees below ; beyond the outskirts 
of the park he could see the road, gray and misty. 
He waited until Mrs. Denbeigh's carriage ap- 
peared; watching it, as it neared a last bend, where 
some trees bordering the wayside would shortly 
hide it from view. Some one turned back and 
waved a farewell toward the Tower. Robinson 
sat down and took out a cigar; as he lighted the 
match his hand trembled, and he felt his heart 
beating hard. *'It was Annchen, of course!" he 
said to himself. 
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CHAPTER X\T 

ALL that night the wind whisdcd about die 
Tower and the stonn lashed and beat 
against the windows. In the morning, when Rob- 
inson waked, the damp chill of the air and the 
steady driving streaks of rain showed him that 
Great Dulwich had fallen into the clutches of an 
uncompromising northeaster. 

From his breakfast at the restaurant he went to 
the college library; returning thence to the Tower, 
with an armful of books, and brow of determina- 
tion. He had concluded to go to work — there was 
no more time to waste. Before leaving Great Dul- 
wich the Bishop had requested him to remain for 
the coming year, as Professor MoncrieflF*s health 
was no better. This would necessitate giving two 
new courses of lectures — Robinson chose to feel 
himself overwhelmed; he was given to occasional 
panics of this kind, but this one was unusually 
severe. For two days the wet weather continued ; 
the Tower was gloomy and cold ; but Robinson held 
fast to his good resolution. 

On the third morning, when he was returning 
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from breakfast, he saw Miller, Mrs. Denbeigh's 
gardener, waiting on the steps, the rain dripping 
from his rubber coat and hat. "I have a note here 
for you, sir," he said, "and Mrs. Denbeigh told 
me to wait for an answer; but I have got to go 
over to see the Bishop's man about some peony 
roots; so, if you don't mind, I'll come back." 

Robinson slowly mounted the stairs, turning his 
note over and over in his hand. At one of the 
landings he stopped, took out his knife, carefully 
slit the envelope, and then proceeded on his way, 
reading as he went. He opened the door of his 
room and stood looking in, his eyes fixed and 
thoughtful. 

Mrs. Denbeigh asked him to come out to supper 
that evening. Bennie Maxwell was expected, and 
Annchen — ^who had been quite ill with a cold — ^was 
to be taken in the carriage to the boat-house, where 
they were to picnic, for a change. **I hope that you 
are as tired of the house as we are," wrote Mrs. 
Denbeigh. 

"I will not go," said Robinson. "I am too busy 
to indulge in festivities— or anything else — espe- 
cially anything else. Still — " He waited a few 
moments longer ; then he took off his wet cap and 
solemnly shied it over the head of a bust of 
Marjus Aurelius that showed, dimly white, in a far 
comer, and crossing the room to his desk sat down 
and wrote an acceptance. 
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It took very hard work for the rest of the day 
to placate his accusing conscience; but seven 
o'clock found him walking along the road to Mrs. 
Denbeigh's. These two last days had been spent 
in deep depression ; he had reviewed and questioned 
all the turnings and windings by which life's path 
had brought him to his present point. Looking 
back, he thought he could see that, at every parting 
of the ways, he had taken the wrong turn ; it was 
even more than probable that at this very moment 
he was adding a new mistake to his list; but as he 
splashed through the mud, he whistled softly to 
himself, and the rain dripped contentedly on his 
open umbrella. His term of solitary confinement 
was over — he was again part of the world — ^until 
another conviction. 

Mrs. Denbeigh had written to him to go through 
the grounds direct to the boat-house, and he ar- 
rived there in time to see Annchen, wrapped in a 
heavy cloak, get down from a small closed car- 
riage and run swiftly to the door, where Mrs. Den- 
beigh and Bennie were waiting for her. 

"Did the photography things come down?" she 
asked. 

"Miller is going to bring them when he comes 
with the rest of the supper," said Mrs. Denbeigh. 

"You are not going to take photographs I" 
Robinson's voice was shocked and grieved as he 
followed them into the boat-house. 
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"Bennie and I are only going to print," croaked 
Annchen, who was very hoarse; **but I can't see 
why we shouldn't take photographs if we wanted 
to. You are as bad as Aunt Paula. I think if she 
had to choose between the two, she would prefer 
to— chew gum." 

Mrs. Denbeigh shook hands with Robinson and 
turned busily toward a half-unpacked basket which 
she and Bennie had evidently left when they heard 
the carriage coming. 

"We are going to cook our own supper," said 
Annchen, falling upon another hamper. "Here, 
Robin, take this." 

For a time, as Robinson moved back and forth, 
he watched the others curiously. Mrs. Denbeigh 
and Bennie were soon busy over their chafing- 
dishes; the perfection of each preparation was a 
matter of vital importance, and Annchen planned 
and arranged, her whole mind given to her work; 
they were "putting their brains into their amuse- 
ments," as she had told him they did the day she 
came to the Tower, and their bodies danced in un- 
conscious measure to the tune set by their careless 
hearts. 

Robinson's spirits, also, began to rise — he had 
forgotten that his spirits knew how — ^but before 
long, in the interest and absorption of the game, 
he even ceased to remember he was playing it. 
He wrangled with Annchen as to the manner of 
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setting the table, dictated the ingredients of the 
sauces to the cooks, and clung with the obstinate 
fervor of a fanatic to those sustaining principles 
upon which he founded the dogma of his salad. 

Mrs. Denbeigh and Bennie stole a laughing 
glance at each other. Annchen had insisted upon 
Robinson's wearing a wide, smock-like apron, 
which she had brought down to protect her dress 
from the photographic chemicals ; but, although he 
saw both glance and smile, Robinson had more 
serious matters to consider than trivial details of 
personal appearance. What was an apron, more 
or less, to a man who had the responsibility of a 
supper on his shoulders? 

When the supper was over, Robinson sat down 
with Mrs. Denbeigh in front of the fireplace in 
the large room ; his high spirits had moderated ; but 
he was amused and happy, and not too self-for- 
getful to be unable to recognize the causes of 
his content. Annchen and Bennie were printing 
pictures in the next room; and every few minutes 
one or the other of them appeared, demanding 
admiration or sympathy for the results of their 
work. 

"Do you often do this?" asked Robinson. 

"Not often ; but Annchen was getting gloomy." 

"The wind is rising again." Robinson turned 
toward the glass door that led to the porch. 
"That was lightning, I think." 
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"It has been a most depressing storm." 

"You felt it so? I thought that it was only 
my — conscience." 

"It must be a relief to you to know that, after all, 
it was the weather." 

"In my case, the weather was merely the pre- 
disposing cause. I should have had to have it out 
with myself sooner or later. I ought to be thank- 
ful that the blues and the northeaster fell in at one 
time, instead of having some charming mood 
ruined by a gloomy day; or the sunshine turned 
bleak, through the cold perversity of a lagging 
spirit." 

Mrs. Denbeigh smiled, and, stooping forward to 
a basket near the fireplace, gathered up a handful 
of pine-cones ; then, leaning back in her chair, she 
threw them one by one on the blazing logs. The 
wind whistled down the river, and shook the doors 
and sashes in their casings ; the rain began to drum 
on the roof and dash against the window-panes. 
"What do you do, there in the Tower, when the 
weather is like this?" she asked. 

"I have been getting up my lectures for next 
year; and trying to reconcile my conscience to 
teaching again in those schools in the city. One of 
the men would like them if I give them up; but he 
wants them permanently ; and I have a feeling that 
I ought to hold on to them until Maxwell is better. 
I had a talk with him before he left ; he thought 
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that he would be able to undertake them again at 
the end of another year — ^when I return to Italy." 

"You are going to leave Great Dulwich?" 

"My appointment is only until Moncrieff is well 
enough to begin work again." 

"Will he ever be well enough? I met his 
brother early in the summer; he seemed to have 
very little hope." 

"As I remember Moncrieflf, he was a strong 
man, rather rugged." 

"His wife was delicate and needed all sorts of 
things that cost : a warmer climate, travel, change, 
specialists ; and they say that, in the effort to pro- 
vide them, he worked unceasingly and under con- 
stant strain." 

"She is not living now ?" 

"No ; she died a little over a year ago. He broke 
down suddenly then ; but he would not give up. All 
last winter was one continuous struggle, until just 
before you came." 

The fire had burned to bright coals. Mrs. Den- 
beigh had stopped throwing on the pine-cones. 
Robinson felt under no obligation to talk; he was 
not even conscious that there had been silence 
when he spoke at last. "It is a hard life, a hard, 
thankless life I I am glad that I never commit- 
ted myself, by any binding obligations, to live 
it." 

"But I thought you had been preparing for a 
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professorship in Great Dulwich during all these 
years." 

"And that I was bitterly disappointed in not 
having received one long ago," he added dryly. 
She reddened — Denbeigh had told her that — ^but 
Robinson did not see; his eyes were fixed on the 
bed of coals. All at once he rose, took a log from 
the wood basket and laid it across the andirons. 
"Teaching," he said, filling his hands full of cones 
and going back to his seat, "for the mere sake of 
' teaching has never been a profession that com- 
mended Itself to me. A man has no right to go 
into it unless he possesses such a store of treasure 
that he can give and give — ^with both hands, out of 
a full heart — for the love of giving and pure joy 
in the gift." 

"Then — ^who is going to teach?" 

"I hope not 11" sighed Robinson. "The ac- 
quirement of knowledge, with no other object in 
view but that of pouring it out again on to the 
heads of youth and then trying to rub it in, is 
a species of personal service that is — ^well — de- 
grading 1" 

"Degrading — to whom? — to which?" 

"Oh, to both, to both 1" said Robinson, laughing. 
"Teaching, like all the essentially altruistic pro- 
fessions, is death to the second-rate." 

"What an excellent profession for the abolition 
of the majority 1" 
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Robinson knelt on the rug and began to build 
a careful edifice of cones on top of the smouldering 
log. "There is a spiritual death," he said. 

"Is that all?" she murmured regretfully. 

"It is too much." He got up and slowly went 
back to his seat, where he bent forward, with his 
elbows on his knees and his hands clasped, waiting 
for the upspringing of the blaze. Mrs. Denbeigh 
watched him, amused at his unconsciousness. 

"But Mr. Moncrieff was not second-rate, neither 
is — Mr. Maxwell," she said in a low voice. 

"No — there is nothing second-rate about those 
two ; unless it be the way in which they are paid — it 
is that which is killing them, through overwork. 
Fine, beautiful instruments," Robinson went on 
dreamily, "fitted to shape the souls of men; but all 
hacked and hewn and rendered useless for their 
nobler employment!" He sat and thought, star- 
ing at the smoking pile of pine-cones. It came to 
him that the Tower had been very lonely. 

All at once Annchen's voice came in from the 
other room. "It is not discriminating to stand up 
for other people in season and out, the way you do, 
Bennie. People are always sure beforehand what 
you will say, so nobody cares a pin for your judg- 
ment." 

"If you think that I don't see her faults, you 
are mistaken." 
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"I don't believe you see one 1 If you did, you 
would not say that this was like her." 

"It is like her soul." 

"No, it isn't I This is only the way she thinks 
she looks when she gets people to turn themselves 
inside out for inspection; she calls it 'understand- 
ing them.' " 

"She does understand, and she helps lots of 
people I As for the turning things inside out, that 
is a matter of individual taste; there are people 
who can't clean house without it." 

"They needn't do it all on the front lawn 1" 

"She doesn't ask them to I As for my own 
spring cleanings — she has never even suspected I 
had them I" 

"That is why you have never fallen out with her 
— she hasn't had a chance to blunder Into places 
where you don't want her." 

"People you love can't blunder in." 

"Now, Bennie, when you know she did, with 
you and " 

"Please don't blunder into the developer with 
that stick you took out of the *hypo,' " said Bennie 
calmly. 

Mrs. Denbeigh looked at Robinson in amuse- 
ment, which suddenly gave place to alarm. "Good 
Heavens 1" she said. "We are eavesdropping 1" 

"Bennie Maxwell remains where he was when I 
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knew him eighteen years ago," said Robinson. 
"He may have grown up; but my perception of 
the fact has not yet overtaken his present devel- 
opment; I decline to feel the slightest guilt at over- 
hearing the innocent remarks of a child of five, 
however intelligent." 

"We hear every word you say I Do you want to 
see this picture?" said Annchen, coming in with a 
piece of dripping photographic paper in her hand. 

Mrs. Denbeigh studied it a moment, holding it 
carefully away from her dress, and then handed it 
quietly to Robinson. 

It was Miss Langdon, standing, looking up- 
ward; light seemed to stream from her white dress 
and shining hair, and above her shoulders rose a 
broad sweep of gauzy, half-spread wings. Behind 
her was a narrow line of sea and cliflf; and tall 
lilies rose all about her knees. 

"How under the sun did you do it?" said Mrs. 
Denbeigh. 

"Bennie and I faked it a little, but really, it was 
a freak to begin with. The window behind her had 
been taken out to be cleaned, and the curtains left 
— it is they that make the wings — and all those 
flowers had been brought in to be arranged. The 
sun was shining through the big porch door, and 
I thought she would never look so much like an 
angel again, so I snapped her." 

"She is like itl" Bennie had come to the door- 
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way, and was looking down at another wet print 
in his hand. "She always has been like itl" 

Annchen leaned over Robinson's shoulder. "Did 
she ever look that way to you, Robin?" she in- 
quired. 

"Yes; she always looked that way to me.'* 

Annchen took the picture from him and went 
back to the other room, closing the door with a 
bang behind her. 

Robinson bent forward to Mrs. Denbeigh, low- 
ering his voice carefully. "Has Mrs. Gates written 
anything to you of Maxwell?" he asked. 

"He is not improving." 

Robinson's eyes opened wide. "Is he worse?" 

"He does not gain strength — what are they go- 
ing to do?" 

"Is it so serious?" 

"You know how it has been in Mr. Moncrieff's 
case." 

"Ah, but Moncrieff — Moncrieff's case is differ- 
ent ! There was nothing about Maxwell that could 
even suggest such a possibility." 

"Complete nervous exhaustion in both. But 
Mr. Moncrieff has nothing to worry about. His 
brother is a man of means, of very large 
means." 

"A man like Moncrieff does not like to be de- 
pendent upon anybody, not even his brother." 

"That is better than if he had six people, more 
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or less dependent on him, and with nothing — ^noth- 
ing, to fall back upon." 

"Do you mean to say that those two men have 
given all their lives to this work, and now they are 
destitute?" 

"I don't know what you would call it," said Mrs. 
Denbeigh — ^therc was something impatient in her 
tone — "but beyond a small insurance, the Max- 
wells have nothing. Mr. Moncrieff, his brother 
told me, had quite a large sum in some form of in- 
surance that was to come to him at sixty; but he 
was compelled to use it in his wife's last illness." 

Robinson leaned forward again in his chair, do- 
ing a problem in mental arithmetic. With a pro- 
fessor's salary and the sum which his small prop- 
erty brought to him annually, would a man, at his 
age, be justified in beginning on this path ? These 
other men had trodden it, not successfully in a 
certain sense of the word. Would he be willing 
to exchange with them : their cares for his security ; 
their gains for his loss ? 

The pine-cones broke into a blaze with a sudden 
puff. — Robinson thought of how he might have had 
a place of his own, a still room to sit in of a stormy 
night, with deep shadows and dancing reflections, 
and young voices sounding from behind a closed 
door. He wished for it, beyond a doubt; but had 
he ever wished for it enough? Would he be 
willing to pay the price that Moncrieff had paid? 
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Probably at some time Moncrieff's fireside had 
shone as bright as this I And Bennie in there, he 
was one of Maxwell's assets. At that moment 
Robinson felt that he would be willing to pay dear 
for a Bennie of his own. But the question was, 
how dear? **If it were a matter that concerned 
nobody but one's self," he said, still looking into the 
fire, **a man might be justified; but the trouble is he 
drags in too many helpless people with him." 

Mrs. Denbeigh had not followed his thoughts, 
and for a moment she looked at him in amused sur- 
prise. "Is it a cryptic utterance?" she said. 

"You know what I mean. Here is D'Orscy and 
here am I; we cut very poor figures beside these 
married men, with their cares, their dignity, their 
self-sacrifice. But in spite of that I cannot help 
feeling that I am glad that I have dragged no 
woman through this life of narrowness and un- 
certainty." 

"Are you sure you mean that?" 

"I do not know; when I think of the woman's 
side of it, I am sure ; when I think of my own side, 
I am uncertain. I suppose every man covets a 
home, family, happiness." 

"We all covet that," said Mrs. Denbeigh; but 
there was a look of absent-mindedness in her face, 
as if she were listening to something outside. 

"What is it?" said Robinson. 

"Something that sounded like wheels," said Mrs. 
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Dcnbcigh, and the next moment the door was 
opened and Tom Bent, dripping with moisture, 
stood in the doorway. 

Amid all the greetings and questions and talk 
which followed, Robinson felt as if his private 
dream had been invaded. The evening, up to that 
moment, had been all his own; now Bent, fresh 
from the outside world, with other interests and 
other news, made him sensible of having talked 
"shop," of having been narrow and limited. He 
wished that he had not stayed in Great Dulwich 
that summer, that he had spent his vacation else- 
where than in the Tower 1 What a very small 
amount of the academic life sufficed to make a man 
provincial! That he was so shut out from the 
world in which the rest of them apparently lived 
galled him. Bent had news from every one : from 
Mrs. Gates, from Miss Langdon, from the Bishop, 
and from the Cogswells, who lived at a summer 
place farther up the coast, called Ware. He had 
been playing tennis in an international tournament; 
he had been engaged in some large business trans- 
action, with the details of which Mrs. Denbeigh 
seemed entirely conversant. He had met certain 
political authorities who had given him special in- 
formation; he had, in short, a thousand living, 
breathing interests that made Robinson feel as if 
he were a crabbed recluse, a weak scholar, a man 
of inaction, who had never arrived at any definite 
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port. Robinson, in his soul, was possessed of a 
clear conviction — ^the same that comforts every 
scholarly man — that his practical side was merely 
held in voluntary abeyance. But the contrast be- 
tween himself and Bent deprived him of this spu- 
rious consolation. The weariness and discourage- 
ment that he had felt in the morning returned, and 
he motioned secretly to Bennie that it was time for 
them to leave. 

"Don't go, Robinson," said Bent. "I have come 
out on purpose to see you as well as Mrs. Denbeigh. 
Paula, did you know that the upper river was very 
high? It is almost as high as it is in April. What 
do you say to going up to Durham in the morning 
and coming down in my canoes? I have two of 
them at the farm, and it is going to be clear to- 
morrow." 

"I have never learned to row a canoe," said 
Robinson. 

"Pdfii/^," said Bennie softly. 

"All the rest of us can," said Mrs. Denbeigh. 
"Annchen, how about your cold? Bennie, of course 
you will come?" 

"I suppose I could take a day off," said Bennie 
doubtfully. 

"Can you be at the Tower to-morrow morning 
at eight? Is that too early for you, Robinson?" 

"But I should only be a dead weight 1 If I could 

row the thing " 
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^^Paddle^^^ murmured Annchen. 

"You can learn. We'll teach you," said Bent. 

Mrs. Denbeigh had been watching Robinson's 
face. "He does not want to learn," she said, 
laughing. 

"But he must; he shall 1" said Annchen. 

"I have always had a prejudice against those 
things. If I were alone in one I shouldn't mind 
taking my life in my hand; but to row " 

"Oh, paddleT they all cried together. 

"Very well, so be it," said Robinson. 

"Is it eight, then?" asked Bent. 

"Thank you, I am vanquished." Robinson rose, 
and Bennie, who in Margaret's absence, held all 
amusements with a light hand, followed his exam- 
ple with alacrity. He had enjoyed himself while 
he was there ; but he was also quite willing to go 
home and rest before the exertions of the follow- 
ing day. 

As he and Robinson trudged toward the park in 
the wet, Bennie talked unceasingly of Bent's in- 
terests and Bent's talents, with a genuine, loving 
admiration. The little sight of the man had 
cheered him quite as much as it had depressed Rob- 
inson. 

"I believe it really is going to be clear to-mor- 
row," the latter said, looking up at the sky. 

"Oh, yes I Tom Bent never makes a mistake 
about the weather." 
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Robinson, who was weatherwise in his own con- 
ceit, continued to look doubtfully at the clouds over 
his left shoulder. 

"That is not the right direction to look," said 
Bennie. 

Robinson knew it, but he did not acknowledge it. 

"What a pity," said Bennie thoughtfully, when 
they had walked another rod or so in silence, "that 
Tom and Mrs. Denbcigh couldn't have hit it off 
better together 1" 

"Why do you say that?" 

There was such extreme annoyance in Robinson's 
tone that Bennie glanced at him quickly. "It is 
not gossip," he said; "they were engaged long ago, 
before she went over to Europe and was married to 
Dcnbeigh." 

"I thought Bent was interested in Sylvia Cogs- 
well." 

"I suppose he is; but he and Mrs. Denbeigh are 
made for each other," said Bennie regretfully. 

"He is a delightful fellow; but — ^but does it 
seem to you that he would be likely to make a 
woman like Mrs. Denbeigh — happy?" 

"It would take a great many kinds of men to 
make Mrs. Denbeigh entirely happy," said Bennie, 
with one of those youthful moments of insight that 
always deprived Robinson of his breath; "but you 
can be sure of one thing — ^whatever she finally de- 
cides upon, it will be of another variety from Den- 
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beigh. She's had enough of the ethical and the 
learned to last her, quite enough !" 

The iron scroll-work of the park gates showed 
dim in the flare of the lamp across the way. Be- 
yond them the trees were black in an impenetrable 
mass. 

"Good-night, Bennie," said Robinson, and 
swung off into the shadows. 
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FOR the last weeks of that vacation Robinson, 
with a diligence and assiduity that surprised 
himself, played. The dissatisfaction with himself 
that had been slowly sapping his courage disap- 
peared. It was as if, in that canoe trip down the 
swollen river, the stillness, the unexacting compan- 
ionship, the smooth motion, the friendly under- 
standing, the mirroring water, and the deep blue of 
the storm-washed sky had entered into his soul and 
made peace. His thoughts were full of hopes of 
impossible happiness, and he dreamed away his 
time, as a boy dreams. In moments of solitude he 
laughed at himself, but it was a laughter that trem- 
bled so near to sorrow that he dared not indulge in 
it often, lest he send the balance the other way. 

Miss Langdon saw a change in him the first time 
they met, and felt an unaccountable heaviness of 
heart. It was at a party given by the Fanshawes. 
During the first of the evening Robinson had been 
dutifully busy; but his conscience having at last 
released him, he had abandoned his obligatory po- 
litenesses to take supper with her at a small table 
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set conveniently back in a bay window. "The sum- 
mer has done you good," she said. 

"And you also. People speak of you as if you 
had risen from the dead." 

"I was nearly well before, only they had not 
noticed it because I was so much at home. This 
winter I am going to try to see more of the world. 
I have vegetated long enough. What a delightful 
party this is I Mrs. Fanshawe always gives one 
every autumn." 

"It is the first real college party that I have been 
to. I feel as if I were back in my senior year." 

"That is the peculiarity of Mrs. Fanshawe's 
parties. We are all asked together, old and young, 
in a way that has almost passed out of memory in 
Great Dulwich. All the lonely and plain and un- 
fashionable folk are invited. Mrs. Fanshawe man- 
ages to unearth people that have not appeared for 
years, and we remember how we used to love them, 
and are so glad to see them that we go home saying 
that we intend to have just such a party ourselves 
— ^but we forget it before the winter is half over." 

Robinson looked to where his hostess was mov- 
ing busily about — redistributing professors and 
breaking up knots of bashful students, who got 
together behind her back every time they were 
parted, like the waters of a stream in the wake of 
a boat. Here and there a learned man was seized 
upon and shuffled dexterously into a group of 
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ladies, who gracefully rearranged their conversa- 
tion to suit his imperfect needs ; but when he saun- 
tered on again they resumed the interest of their 
original topic, and tried not to look relieved. The 
buzz of talk was loud, and Robinson and Miss 
Langdon drew farther into the window in order to 
hear each other. 

"What makes those three men standing in the 
doorway there look so unhappy?" he inquired. 

"They have left something undone at home; 
there is always a fine flavor of adjournment about 
a Great Dulwich party. These men were all 
dragged here under protest." 

"Yet you go away with your mind made up to 
have one like it?" 

"Because of the sweetness of it ! When we go 
back to our houses we are quiet and pleased, un- 
tired; we think kindly thoughts of our host and 
hostess and of each other — I quite love Mr. Fan- 
shawe after one of his wife's parties." 

"She ought to give one every dayl" 

"Yes, I seldom love him at any other time; but 
to-morrow, when I think of this evening, I shall 
smile, and have tears in my eyesl See that dear 
little bride over there in her wedding-dress; she 
confided to me in the drawing-room that her hus- 
band told her to put it on, by all means, as she 
would very likely never have another opportunity 
of wearing it." 
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"But term began only two weeks ago, and I 
am almost snowed under with teas and dinners — 
I, a quiet man !" 

"Still, we are very old-fashioned." 

Robinson smiled at her suddenly, then glanced 
away. "There are some of us here who seem to 
me very magnificent — I wonder if I might assume 
the privilege of an old friend and tell you what a 
beautiful gown you have on?" 

She was wearing a heavy silk dress, of that pecul- 
iar shade of lavender which looks pink at night. 
Her arms and neck were bare, and over her shoul- 
ders she had a cape of beautiful old lace. She 
smiled and leaned across the table. "There is 
something I want to say to you," she began, but 
at that moment the Bishop came up and stood in 
front of them. 

"Good-evening, Mr. Robinson?" he said, with 
the tone of interrogation which always made Rob- 
inson feel as if he were called upon to account for 
himself. "The carriage is here, Sylvia." 

"Pray, papa — " said Miss Langdon. 

The Bishop looked startled. "If you wish to re- 
main, I will drive home first and send the carriage 
back for you," he said coldly. 

"There are so many people with whom I have 
not yet spoken." 

The Bishop bowed gravely to Robinson and went 
away. 
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"Something is wrong," said Miss Langdon, 
looking after him thoughtfully. 

Robinson wondered uncomfortably if the 
Bishop might not have been displeased to find 
him sitting in the window with his daughter. 
"Perhaps the boys are in mischief," he hazarded. 

"That may be ; but papa leaves all those things 
to Professor Fanshawe — ^is it my imagination, or 
was he really so pale ?" 

To Robinson's memory the Bishop's face pre- 
sented itself, white, with deep-sunken, anxious 
eyes; but he was annoyed with the Bishop, and so 
said: "I see no change." Hitherto Robinson had 
always acquiesced in any kind of treatment the 
Bishop chose to bestow upon him ; but of late his 
Dulwich perspective had altered. The Bishop 
did not loom so large as he had formerly, and 
Robinson demanded the treatment of an equal. 

"I am so glad you were here when Annchen 
came back from Arrichat," said Miss Langdon, 
breaking in upon Robinson's ungracious thoughts. 
"I was on the point of speaking of it when papa 
came up." 

"Yes." 

"She is at the restless age when it is so hard to 
know just what to do for her. A word too much 
or too little may make such an incredible differ- 
ence ! I have hardly dared use my own influence." 

"Don't say anything to her!" said Robinson 
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hastily. "Not that I undervalue your influence" 
— ^he was startled by the hurt expression of 
her eyes — "far from that; but Annchen may be 
goaded to unreasonableness by the slightest inter- 
ference." 

Miss Langdon rose. "I had no thought of in- 
terfering with Annchen," she said, moving away. 
Robinson followed uncomfortably in her wake for 
a few steps, and then drew back, watching her as 
she stopped to talk to one group of people after 
another on her way down the room ; at last, seeing 
her bid Mrs. Fanshawe good-night, he hurried for- 
ward and did the same, but when he reached the 
hall Miss Langdon had gone upstairs. 

Robinson, filled with compunction, waited be- 
low, talking to several of the men, and hoping to 
set things straight with her when she should come 
down. One after another of the professors and 
their wives went away, and Robinson at last found 
himself alone; then there was a rustle of silk; he 
looked up and saw Miss Langdon and Margaret 
together. Margaret's head was held high; she 
looked pale and slightly forbidding. Miss Lang- 
don was flushed and tremulous. Robinson won- 
dered what had happened. 

"Has the carriage come back, Mr. Robinson?" 
Miss Langdon said. "If it has, will you let me 
drive you as far as the Tower?" 

Robinson took Margaret's hand and looked 
questioningly into her eyes; her lip twitched, and 
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she slightly shook her head. Then he turned away 
and called the carriage, and he and Miss Langdon 
got in together. 

"Drive slowly, Connor," she said. "The night 
is so beautiful," she added, turning to Robinson. 

He looked absent-mindedly at the moon. "I 
hope," he said haltingly, "that you understood 
what I said about Annchen. You know her quite 
as well as I do, and I reproach myself with my 
officiousness." 

"I had not thought of that. I was troubled 
about my father, and so came away. As for Ann- 
chen, things have changed between us. It is al- 
ways the way. We lose our hold on the young, 
I cannot tell how, or why, or even when ; we think 
them ours, we flatter ourselves that we help them, 
guide them; and then they are gone I It is one of 
the sorrows of middle age." 

"Then you still stand a chance of avoiding it." 

"No, I have not escaped. They have all deserted 
me. Even Sylvia and Harry, for whom I have 
spent myself so freely ! I have sacrificed more to 
those children than my sister Anna ever thought 
of doing. In a way, I have had only them ; but 
they seem to have no sense of the tie that exists 
between us." 

"Surely you expect their mother to come first?" 
hazarded Robinson in a tone of puzzled wonder. 

"Which is nearer, a child's real mother or the 
mother of its soul? Harry and Sylvia have not 
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a single intellectual interest which they do not owe 
to me." 

"But, after all, what claim have you? That 
you gave was a matter of your own choice. They 

have not asked for anything." 

"But they have. They have asked for help, 
which they never took; for advice, which they 
never followed." 

"So much the better; it is by no means certain 
that it would be altogether desirable for them either 
to take the help or follow the advice. All that 
concerns us is to offer them our best — ^with an open 
hand, as we feed the birds — they can fly away after- 
ward if they choose." 

Miss Langdon made no answer. The horses 
were going at a walk slowly down the broad path 
of the park, now in the shadow, now in the moon- 
light. Robinson turned to look at her; she was 
raising her handkerchief to her eyes. "I am very 
foolish," she said, trying to laugh. 

But he had seen the glitter of tears. 

"They have meant so much to me, and one after 
another they have deserted mel" she mourned. 
"Only with Bennie do I still feel that I have some 
influence; I have his confidence. In a certain 
sense I am first with Bennie." 

"Ah, take care, take care 1" 

"Of what?" 

"Of trying to be first — of wishing to know too 
much. They see it and resent it." 
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"What did Margaret say to you?" 
"Nothing — you saw — we did not speak." 

"But you felt — ^you imagined " 

"I imagined nothing but what you would have 
me — I beg you to believe that." 

They were nearing the Deanery, and at the sight 
of the familiar driveway the horses broke into a 
trot; in another moment Connor drew up by the 
porch. Robinson, with a start of annoyance, saw 
the Bishop coming down the steps to help Miss 
Langdon out, and sprang from the opposite side 
of the carriage. "Good-night, and thank you," he 
said. "I shall go across the lawn; good-night. 
Bishop Langdon!" 

The Bishop spoke his name and hurried forward 
in front of the horses, following him for a short 
distance; but Robinson moved so swiftly that he 
was almost instantly lost in the black shadows of 
the hedge. 

Miss Langdon stood waiting for her father to 
return. She was sad and dissatisfied. With Rob- 
inson, also, she felt that she had ceased to be 
first. She wondered what it was that she had 
lost; what charm she had once possessed had she 
allowed to slip through her fingers? 

"I wish I could have made him hear," said the 
Bishop, slowly mounting the steps. "Sylvia, come 
into the house. There is something terrible that 
I must tell you." 
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ROBINSON left Miss Langdon with a sense 
of dissatisfaction equal to her own. He 
was annoyed at the Bishop's presence on the porch. 
Had he shown any desire to thrust himself upon 
the Bishop or upon his family ? 

He passed by the door of the Tower and went 
northward, with no very distinct plans beyond a 
consciousness that Mrs. Denbeigh, who had been 
at the Fanshawes', was not likely to prolong un- 
duly her stay. His ruffled temper carried him 
rapidly over the ground, and he was already half- 
way to the Gates place when he heard some one 
running behind him. 

"Are you out for a walk?" called Bennie Max- 
well. "May I come with you?" 

"I really don't know what I am out for, the 
party has left me with a taste for — society. I 
thought that if I met Mrs. Denbeigh I might ask 
to be allowed to come in if it wasn't too late." 

Bennie, who had fallen into step beside him, 
seemed to make an effort to wrench his mind to a 
contemplation of Robinson's point of view. "We 
are not apt to be too late at Mrs. Denbeigh's." 

"It is the one house I know in this part of Great 
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Dulwich where you can with any safety drop in 
after nine o'clock and not find the people in bed." 

"They hadn't left the Fanshawes' when I came 
away, but I was too sad to stay any longer. This 
horrible news about Professor Moncrieff put me 
out of tune." 

"Of Moncrieff?" 

"You had not heard, then?" 

"No, nothing. Is he worse?" 

"He is dead." 

They walked on a few paces in silence. "If I 
have not misunderstood the nature of Moncrieff's 
illness," said Robinson, "it is a blessing that he is 
gone." 

"Not to have gone in this way! Not in this 
wayl" 

Robinson stood still. "In what way?" 

"He — Skilled himself this morning." 

Robinson reeled, and Bennie put out his hand 
to steady him. "I did not think you cared so 
much," he said. 

"It is the shock." 

"Yes, it affected the Bishop ift the same way. 
He got the telegram just before he left the Fan- 
shawes'; I happened to be with him. I do not 
think I ever saw him so moved." Bennie spoke 
wonderingly. He was fond of Professor Mon- 
crieff, but the emotion shown by the older men 
seemed a little overdone. 
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Robinson's face suddenly burned. The Bishop's 
puzzling behavior was accounted for. "Moncriefl 
had no family — I suppose that, after all, he had 
a right to dispose of his life as he chose," he said 
musingly. 

"He had notl" Bennie spoke angrily. "He 
has made it more difficult for every man that knew 
him to bear his own burden." 

"Moncrieff stood alone; and with this horrible 
fate stealing in upon him day after day, he had 
every excuse for getting out of the world." 

"Think of what he has done I Consider, for 
example, the effect of his death upon my father 1" 

"Why do you say that? You have no reason 
to think " 

"I can't help being afraid ; I wish I knew. Some- 
times I think I will go and ask Dr. Saltus what he 
told my father in the spring." 

"Better not!" 

Bennie turned on him. "Do you know?" 

"Of course not; but if Saltus's verdict is adverse, 
the knowledge will merely tie your hands with 
anxiety." 

"It may be favorable." 

"Very likely it is; and so long as you don't know 
anything, you will always believe the best. As for 
your father, he would never — do thatl" 

"You know the end that was before Moncrieff?" 

"Insanity — or worse." 
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The two strode on, Bennie so wrapped in his 
own troubled thoughts as to be scarcely conscious 
of Robinson's presence; suddenly he awakened to 
the unusual nature of his confidences. ''I hadn't 
meant to tell you; but when I saw you ahead of 
me, I was running before I knew it." 

They had come to the Gates place, and, instead 
of turning toward the house, they went down the 
road to the boat-house, and, going a short way 
beyond it, walked out upon the bridge that spanned 
the river above the falls. 

"Do you think your father apprehends '* 

"I dare not think I Only this morning he said 
to me, ^ All I ask is not to be a care and a burden 
upon your hands!' I know Saltus has told him 
something." 

"If Saltus feared the worst, I don't believe he 
would tell him." 

Suddenly the young fellow covered his face with 
his hands and remained silent, leaning on the rail- 
ing of the bridge. Robinson put his arm about his 
neck and the two waited a long time. The water- 
fall below filled all the air with sound; the river 
stretched off, a long, sparkling sheet. A canoe 
from Mrs. Denbeigh's boat-house put out into the 
moonlight, and two people paddled softly away, 
down stream. 

Robinson's start of annoyance roused Bennie. 
He took down his hands and looked out over the 
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mix:, "There air Hany and Anndien again," 
he sLii illy, "and with crcrybodj talking." 

""YbfT seen to be enjoying themselves," said 
RccLsscc as Anochen's lau^ came badL to them 
aSrrc the sxKse of the rapids. 

^^Yes: but it is a pity that they shouldn't know 
ihar dKT are enjoying themsehrcs. Harry is mi- 
cocnftxtabk and Annchen defiant; they are doing 
SbEs bi the tace of evcrydiing, and they don't seem 
to get a b-t of good out of it. Now, if I were off 
therr — but what^s the use of talking — I am not 
therr. aai I probably nercr shall be. After all, the 
bcsc fnend for a fellow of my age is a woman 
tftca or twenty yieais older than himself." 

**You arc wnng. The best friend for a fellow 
of 3;vur age b the one he likes most, and she is not 
ape to be middleogcd. You may diank your youth- 
t;dsnTs for that T 

* Everybody says ^" 

""I know: they say that it is a liberal education, 
an up£ftang:« ^ privilege; but ten to one it is an 
unwholesome influence. You young people ought 
to look out of your own eyes and not dirough ours. 
The knsess after forty, b^in to flatten." 

Bonnie leaned down again upon the parapet. 
**Frien%isliJps with the younger women are beyond 
the teach of some of us," he said, with an attempt 
at 5nd:tJejrence. "They make ties, you know. An 
e\:vh»i\>? friend^ip with a girl of your own age 
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IS a promise that you may never be able to fulfil — 
you cut off her chances with other fellows." 

"What if she doesn't care for chances with other 
fellows?" said Robinson impatiently. "Have a 
little more faith I" 

"Oh, I've got faith enough 1" said Bennie; "at 
least, I have in my own constancy. But suppose a 
man cared for a girl and felt that she might, in 
time, get to caring for him; suppose he was a 
fellow who never would be able to make any great 
mark in the world? If he really cared for her, 
hadn't he better sheer off before it was too late." 

"Some one has been putting this nonsense into 
your head, Bennie," said Robinson irritably. 

"It doesn't need anybody to put it — it grows of 
itself." 

"Then I think it had better be weeded up." 

"A man has no right to bind a girl to him by an 
indefinite engagement." 

"Perhaps he hasn't; but, on the other hand, has 
he the right, by fearing too much, to sacrifice not 
only her happiness and his, but their characters? 
I have known people to deteriorate straight 
through life because they were afraid to take any 
risks. I have known it to my cost !" he added in a 
lower voice. 

"You wouldn't advise a fellow to go in, hit or 
miss? Think of me, for example. I've got to 
work all I can in order to put by something for the 
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rainy day that is soon sure to come; all those 
youngsters at home have got to be educated. We 
can't keep things within my father's income. It's 
expensive here in Great Dulwich." 

"But surely " 

"I tell you, we don't know how — that's the long 
and short of it. My mother's father was rich; she 
never learned economy, and there was always the 
prospect of money ahead. When grandfather lost 
his property and my great-uncle William left all 
his money to his second wife, the prospect was sud- 
denly withdrawn. We've got to learn to econo- 
mize, and we try with all our might; but I must 
confess it is a difficult art for some of us to master." 

Robinson declined to be led off in the direction 
of economical discussion. "Don't let anything 
come between you and happiness, Bennie!" he 
said ; "and make up your own mind about your own 
affairs. We older people try to do it for you ; we 
tell you what is suitable, we analyze your tempera- 
ments " 

"Yes, that's it— but — listen 1" From over the 
water came a sound of music. 

"Has Annchen taken her violin in the canoe?" 
said Robinson. "What madness 1" 

Bennie leaned forward. "They have landed on 
the little island." 

The melody rose through the night. "Do you 
suppose Harry will understand that?" 
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"Not unless he chooses." Bennie straightened 
up and turned his face to the road. "I must go 
home," he said; "lately I always feel that I may 
be needed." 

They recrossed the bridge, and as they were go- 
ing by the boat-house they saw a white figure com- 
ing toward them in the moonlight and shadow that 
checkered the path that led from the house. 

"Mrs. Denbeigh," whispered Bennie. 

She hesitated a moment, seeing two men, and 
then, noticing the white of their evening shirts, she 
came forward with confidence. "O Bennie and 
Mr. Robinson I I am so glad it is you ! Is Ann- 
chen in the boat-house?" 

"We have come from the bridge," said Robin- 
son. "I am afraid Annchen is over on the island." 

"Is that she playing over there— alone?" 

"I think Harry is with her," said Bennie. 

"They must come back 1 Bennie, take this whis- 
tle ; sound it four times from the boat-house." 

Bennie hurried ofif, and soon the shrill call wa8 
four times repeated. The music went on for a 
moment, then paused. Bennie whistled again, and 
was answered by a wild series of scrapes and 
shrieks and derisive runs. Robinson laughed. 

"She must be brought back," said Mrs. Den- 
beigh. 

"Are there two canoes?" said Robinson. 

"Only one now, the other one is broken. There ! 
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That is what I feared." From up the river came a 
sound of loud voices, singing and calling. ''Some 
of the students out there have heard her." 

They turned toward the boat-house and, going 
down the steps, went out upon the balcony that 
jutted over the water. 

"Shall I whistle again, Mrs. Denbeigh?" said 
Bennie. 

"No, I think I see the canoe." 

The three waited, and before long Harry and 
Annchen came into sight, chased by two boats 
loaded with laughing young men. Fortunately 
Harry knew the current better than his pursuers, 
and shot into the shadow of the boat-house. In a 
moment or two more Annchen climbed the steps 
and appeared upon the balcony. "Lovely night," 
she said. "Good-evening, Robin. Hello, Bennie !" 

The pursuing boats came closer, and one of the 
young fellows began a serenade. "Stand back, 
Annchen," said Mrs. Denbeigh. "Do you think 
they knew you?" 

"I know they didn't. I had my head turned 
away from them all the time." 

"Very well. Go up to the house— quickly 1" 
seeing Annchen hesitate. 

The young serenader still sang on unsteadily, 
below; and Mrs. Denbeigh walked quietly into the 
full light of the moon. 

With an exclamation of annoyance Robinson 
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followed, but faltered and stopped as Bennie laid 
a detaining hand upon his arm. 

**Robin and Mrs. Denbeigh, by all that's holy 1" 
said a boy's voice. 

"It's too late now," whispered Bennie, giving 
him a slight push forward; then, following, he 
coolly leaned over the balustrade. "I really appre- 
ciate this compliment, my dear Edward," he called 
distinctly; "coming from my own brother, it is a 
most touching tribute I" 

There was a confused laugh, the singer broke off 
abruptly, and the young men rowed away. "Who 
would have believed it of old Robin ?" said one of 
them, regardless of the carrying properties of 
water. 

"Shall we go up to the house?" said Mrs. Den- 
beigh. Robinson followed her silently. Bennie 
made some effort at conversation; but Mrs. Den- 
beigh answered him in monosyllables, and he shot 
away willingly to join Annchen and Harry, when 
he heard them calling him. 

"I must apologize for this most stupid compli- 
cation," said Robinson stiffly. "It is unpardonable 
that you should be compelled to pay for my mo- 
mentary forgetfulness of — ^my natural sphere of 
usefulness." 

She turned toward him, slightly biting her lip. 
"Your sphere of usefulness?" 

"The background." 
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"Oh I Why will you say such things ?" 

"If I had kept back," said Robinson gloomily, 
"they would have thought that Harry was with 
you. They all know that he plays the violin. I 
was stupid; I do not wonder that you are annoyed." 

"I am annoyed with Annchen and Harry, not 
with you. The more I exert myself to prevent their 
appearing conspicuous, the stranger and wilder 
things they do. You are not going home? You 
have not been near us for two weeks." 

Mrs. Denbeigh crossed the terrace and entered 
the house. Robinson followed her to the door of 
the drawing-room, where Annchen stopped him, 
and Mrs. Denbeigh, passing them with a word of 
excuse, disappeared into the dining-room at the 
other end of the hall. 

"Robin," said Annchen, "don't go into the draw- 
ing-room for a minute ; there is something I want to 
show you." 

"Something interesting?" 

An impish expression flitted across Annchen's 
face. "Come around outside," she said, "it is 
something that you never will have a chance to see 
again." She led him back down the hall, across 
the terrace, along a deep covered porch at the side 
of the house, and opened a glass door into a dark 
room behind the drawing-room. "Wait a minute," 
she said, "I am going in to turn on the electricity." 

As Robinson followed her into the lighted room, 
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he started at seeing on the wall an enormous por- 
trait of Denbeigh in all the glory of an Oxford 
gown. He looked at it a moment thoughtfully. 
"Where did he get the D.C.L.?" he said to Ann- 
chen. 

"He never got it at all; that is a fancy costume 
— Cardinal Wolsey, or Richelieu, or something." 

Robinson looked about him, puzzled at seeing so 
many familiar objects which he was unable to place. 
"Ah I" he said suddenly, recognizing a high- 
backed, carved chair of Denbeigh's. 

"This is an antique," said Annchen, drawing her 
lips together primly. 

How well Robinson remembered its absurd carv- 
ing, and the day that Denbeigh ordered it, along 
with a heavy table to match it I This last was now 
standing in the middle of the room, covered with 
glass-cases in which were the manuscripts of many 
of Denbeigh's works, each carefully bound in white 
vellum and stamped with a gilded presentation on 
the outside. Most of them were inscribed to Mrs. 
Gates, one to D'Orsey, and one also to Annchen — 
it had a battered look; but there was none with 
Mrs. Denbeigh's name. 

"This is his writing-pad," said Annchen. It was 
a handsome one, also of white vellum, one of Rob- 
inson's own. He recognized it, having left it be- 
hind in Florence. His lip twitched, so did Ann- 
chen's. At the next moment her eyes flashed. "I 
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told mamma that it was yours, but she would insist 
upon it that it was his. I wanted it — I did miss you 
horribly, Robin, when you went away!" 

"Never mind, I have another that I will givt 
you, much prettier than this." 

"This table," said Annchen, with a change of 
tone, "is one on which Mr. Denbeigh wrote all 
his wonderful works." Again she looked Rob- 
inson in the eyes, and they had no need to say to 
each other how distinctly they remembered Den- 
beigh writing in his lap, huddled in a rocking-chair 1 

"Don't show any more," said Robinson. "It 
isn't fair." 

"All right, but you had better look at them; 
mamma has given them all to Coldston, and the 
men are coming to pack them up to-morrow." 

Robinson glanced obediently at the narghile, 
which Denbeigh never smoked; at the foils and 
boxing-gloves, which he never used; and at the 
trophy of weapons that he had bought all together 
at an auction. Robinson, who was something of a 
connoisseur, remembered his own unsparing criti- 
cisms of these acquisitions, and Denbeigh's cynical 
indifference as to their quality. "They are all I 
need for properties," he said; and the few valu- 
able things that he came across, accidentally, he 
straightway sold, saying that he was too poor a 
man to be able to indulge in genuine curios. Rob- 
inson had some of these now. They represented 
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privations, old clothes, inexpensive lodgings, few 
amusements, and much curtailment of tobacco in 
the form of cigars. Slowly Robinson went about 
the room. "Some of these pictures are good," he 
said absently. 

"He didn't know enough to find it out, or they 
wouldn't be here." 

"You must not say these things; you should 
think of your mother." 

"As if she did not know I" 

Robinson went to the porch door and stood with 
his back to her. 

"And Aunt Paula knew, too 1" 

"AnnchenI" 

"You can see for yourself. Is there anything of 
his in her part of the house ? They think I do not 
know — ^they try to believe they don't themselves; 
but " 

"Come into the other room," he said imperi- 
ously. 

"But I want to speak to you, Robin. I have 
something to say." 

"Then why not go to the library?" 

"I can't, truly. We never take guests to the li- 
brary without an invitation from Aunt Paula." 

Robinson sat down with a despairing gesture of 
resignation. "Say on. But I must beg you to 
have the kindness to refrain from any mention 
whatever of your family. Apparently you don't 
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know when you are making embarrassing revela- 
tions and when you are not." 

"Aunt Paula must have some place to herself, 
if only to afford a refuge from all the Nihilists, 
and the geniuses, and the Hindoos, and the artists, 
and the authors, and the lambs, and the lions, and 
the unicorns " 

"Never mind the rest. I approve, I heartily 
approve 1" 

"Of what is Mr. Robinson approving, Ann- 
chen?" asked Mrs. Gates, coming in with D'Orsey, 
who had returned with them from the Fanshawes'. 

Annchen had no conscience. "Of the 'collec- 
tion,' mamma," she said sweetly. "He finds it so 
interesting." 

"Ah, yes, our dear, dear collection! So Ann- 
chen has told you that we are to lose the Heart of 
the Household 1" Mrs. Gates sailed smoothly tow- 
ard Robinson, and Annchen, falling behind, made 
a frightful grimace of disappointment at her moth- 
er's back. "Have you seen your own contribu- 
tion?" continued Mrs. Gates, pointing to a little 
table near where Robinson was standing. 

He looked down at several small bronzes, among 
which one was labelled "Modem: Loaned by F. 
Robinson." Taking off his glasses, Robinson 
picked up the heavy little figure and held it close 
to his eyes. "Yes, I remember," he said, putting it 
down, and then, with the glasses on, scrutinizing 
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Mrs. Gates with equal keenness, "but It is not mine, 
neither is it modern." 

Mrs. Gates shook her head at him playfully. 
Annchen turned abruptly away and looked at one 
of the pictures on the wall; her mother's kitten- 
ish moments always had instant effect upon her 
nerves. 

"Surely you have not forgotten our last talk 
about this?" Robinson said to Mrs. Gates. 

"But my dear Mr. Robinson, Denbeigh, Dcn- 
beigh himself pronounced this only a skilful for- 
gery. *Its undeniable beauty' — as you know, I am 
quoting from the will — *is my only excuse for offer- 
ing this statuette as a memento to so keen-sighted 
and infallible a judge as my friend, Frederick 
Robinson.' " 

"It is beyond doubt a most exquisite thing 1" ex- 
claimed D'Orsey, taking it up in a way that drew 
an Involuntary motion of protest from Robinson. 
"But modern, unquestionably modern 1" 

Robinson stooped, detached the tag, tore it in 
two and put back but one half. "I shall not gainsay 
the verdict of two such competent authorities; but 
I cannot think of robbing the Denbeigh Collection 
of Its only — of such an extraordinary example of Its 
founder's — of a specimen of forgery so unique." 

"If you want to say something nasty, Robin, 
why not say It out?" suggested Annchen. 

"But I wish to say something graceful, some- 
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thing that will show Mrs. Gates how sincere I am 
in my desire that this bronze should become a per- 
manent part of the collection." 

While they had been speaking a servant had 
come to the inner door and spoken to Annchen. 
"Mamma, Aunt Paula says that if we do not hurry, 
the rarebit will be spoiled. Come, Robin and Mr. 
D'Orsey, I am going to turn out the light." 

The two men turned toward the door, evi- 
dently relieved; but Mrs. Gates lingered, motion- 
ing imperatively to Annchen that she was not to 
wait for her. She stood for a moment thought- 
fully regarding the bronze; then she took up the 
portion of the card upon which "Modern" had 
been left, and, tearing it into little bits as she went, 
followed the others. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

NED MAXWELL appeared prompdy at 
breakfast the next morning; he came in, 
talking very fast, and met Bennie's scrutinizing 
eyes with defiance. "Well," he said, a little embar- 
rassed under this persistent gaze, and conscious 
of reddened eyelids and a slightly shaking hand, 
"what do you see?" 

"Nothing in particular." 

"I hope you had a pleasant evening, yesterday," 
said Ned. To his surprise Bennie shook his head 
at him sharply, but the warning came too late. 

"Where were you two?" asked Nellie. 

"Oh, we weren't together 1" said Ned; "at least 
— ^not exactly." 

"How can you be together *not exactly'?" asked 
his father, with the amiable intention of keeping up 
conversation. 

"Well," said Ned, "I saw Bennie at Mrs. Den- 
beigh's." 

"Oh, were you up there?" said his mother, in 
pleased tones. 

"No, I was just out rowing on the river." 

"You cannot see the Gates's house from the river 
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at this time of year," said Professor Maxwell, still 
trying to be interested. 

Bennie laughed. His father was so innocently 
driving Ned into a comer. 

"What is the joke?" asked Nellie. 

**Nothing at all," said Ned hastily. "I was out 
rowing with some of the fellows and we heard 
somebody on the island, playing in the craziest 
fashion " 

"Playing?" said the professor. 

"The violin," said Ned; "we rowed up to sec 
who it was, but before we got there the people 
left." 

"Was it you, Bennie?" said Nellie. "Who 
were you with?" 

"Oh, it wasn't Bennie 1" said Ned, with a laugh; 
"it was Robin." 

"Mr. Robinson 1" said Nellie, who knew all the 
professors' nicknames — far better than they did 
themselves I 

"Old Robin Redbreast himself 1" answered Ned, 
with a chuckle. "And Mrs. Denbeighl" 

"See here, Ned," said Bennie, "you mustn't say 
that; you couldn't possibly have seen who was in 
the canoe." 

"What's the use of denying it was Mrs. Den- 
beigh and Robinson?" 

"I tell you, you couldn't have seen I She had her 
head turned away." 
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"As if I didn't know the turn of Mrs. Denbeigh's 
neck!" 

"You weren't within twenty yards of them at 
any time, and at that distance, in the moon- 
light " 

"Not within twenty yards of them 1 I tell you, 
we'd have overhauled them in another minute if 
Robinson hadn't steered the boat in among the 
rocks. I told the fellows what a current there was 
on that side." 

"Nedl" said his father, "you don't mean to 
say that you were chasing them?" 

"Oh, well," said Ned, "they were fair game. I 
couldn't have believed that Robinson would be such 
an idiot as to play that way over on the island. 
He knows that on a night like last night the river 
would be full of boats." 

"I tell you it wasn't Robinson," said Bennie. 

"Perhaps you'd like me to believe it was you 1" 

"You can believe what you please, but you have 
no right to assert that it was Robinson and Mrs. 
Denbeigh. You didn't get near enough to them to 
see them, and even if you had, I doubt if you could 
have seen straight!" 

"What do you mean?" said Ned furiously. 

Bennie was aghast; however they might bring 
each other's crimes to private justice, their broth- 
erly code had been never to betray each other. 
To be sure, it had worked entirely to Ned's ad- 
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vantage, as Bennie seldom transgressed; but now 
Professor Maxwell looked up, thoroughly aroused. 

"What is this?" he said. 

The two young men were silent, Bennie crimson, 
Ned pale and defiant. "There is nothing to make 
a fuss over," said Ned at last; "we had been hav- 
ing a meeting of the Society." — Mr. Maxwell 
stirred impatiently: the meetings of the Society 
were fraught with danger for Ned. — "The rooms 
had grown too warm, so we took the boats and 
went down on the river. As I told you, we heard 
some one playing on the island and rowed up to 
listen. We could see the woman's white dress, and 
when they heard us " 

"You called?" said his father disapprovingly. 

"Oh, I don't know; they heard us, anyhow, and 
made a rush for their boat. I thought it was Ann- 
chen Gates and Harry, and so gave chase." 

"How many of you were there?" 

"Oh, eight or ten 1" 

"Not one of those men knows Annchen," said 
Bennie indignantly. "I don't see how you could 
lead a lot of fellows like that, Ned; — ^the riffraff 
of the college — in chase of a young girl that you 
have been friends with, all your " 

"It was Annchen, then I" Ned interrupted. "I 
bet ten dollars it was, and lost. I thought that 
fellow handled a paddle too well for Robin. By 
Jove, I'll get that ten back from Tonuny Mason 1" 
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"You'll do nothing of the kind," said Bennie. 

"I'm glad you have so much money to waste," 
said his father coldly. 

Ned looked down at the table in sullen defiance. 

"What followed?" said Mr. Maxwell. 

"Well, I thought it was Annchcn and Harry, 
so we rowed up under the balcony of the boat- 
house and serenaded." 

"Who serenaded? All of you?" Professor 
Maxwell's indignant tone struck terror to Ned's 
conscience. He slipped from the self-assertive 
young man to the angry little boy who has got 
himself into difficulties. "No, it wasn't all of us I 
It was just me; and I had only sung a few notes 
when Mrs. Denbeigh came forward into the moon- 
light, with Robinson and Bennie behind her." 

"Gracious, Ned," said his sister, "it sounds ex- 
actly as if you had been drunk 1" She had not 
meant it, but Bennie looked across the table oddly 
at Ned. 

"You needn't look at me that way I" cried Ned. 
"I hadn't touched more than a glass or two, and for 
a person with as strong a head as mine, that's noth- 
ing, nothing!" 

"That will do, Ned," said his father. 

Ned sprang up from the table, pushing over 
his chair in his haste, and stalked from the room, 
slamming the door behind him. 

"He hasn't had any breakfast," said his mother. 
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"I don't think he wanted it much," said Bennie. 

But Professor Maxwell was silent. "Come in 
here, Bennie," he said, as they stood in the hall 
after they had left the table. "What is this about 
Ned?" He led the way into the study and sat 
down wearily in front of his desk. 

"Father, I am not sorry to have your eyes 
opened — ^but I don't want to tell on Ned." 

"You are getting too old for that, Bennie; 
you are no longer a boy in danger of being rated 
as a tattle-tale. Had Ned been drinking last 
night?" 

"If it had been a fellow I didn't know, there 
might have been room for doubt," stammered Ben- 
nie; "but of course with Ned I saw the difference 
at once — he wasn't very bad." 

"What did he sing?" 

"Oh, the song 1 That was only some fool stuff 
about his 'Lady Lou.' Ned really would be all 
right if it were not for those idiotic fellows in his 
'Society' 1" 

"Has this been going on long?" 

"For about half of last year. He didn't join, 
you know, until last February; but in these two or 
three weeks, since college began, they have been 
rather going it." 

"I wish I had never let him room in the college," 
said Professor Maxwell. 

"You let me," said Bennie, "and it was all right; 
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and it will be all right with Roger — Ned is differ- 



ent." 



"I have been very much troubled about him — 
very much troubled." 

"Ned is good stuff, father." 

"Sometimes I doubt if he is — ^good stuff." 

"You mustn't 1" cried Bennie eagerly. "Ned's 
the kind that you have to trust. If he thought you 
didn't trust him he'd go all to pieces. Besides, with 
you for his father and mamma for his mother, he 
can't help being good stuff I" 

"I am troubled about Ned," repeated his father 
drearily, "much troubled 1" 

"Ned is the brightest of us all," said Bennie; 
"but he does not fit in, just now, with college life. 
He has a grasping kind of a mind, and this — edu- 
cational triviality doesn't fill it." 

"This— triviality?" 

"You know what I mean I Scholarship doesn't 
appeal to Ned as a thing by itself; what he wants 
is to feel that he has some work on hand. As soon 
as he begins real work he will be all right. There 
are lots of fellows like that, father." 

"I suppose I ought not to keep you any longer," 
said Professor Maxwell, shaking his head despond- 
ently; "but — I am troubled about — " He stopped 
himself, conscious of his sorrowful repetition. 

Bennie left the room, and Professor Maxwell 
sat, tapping his paper-knife absently on his desk, 
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until he heard the sound of the closing front door; 
then he got up and turned the key in the lock, and 
tottered slowly back to his chair. His shoulders 
were bent; he seemed to have grown suddenly very 
old. "O Ned, Ned r he said. 

For a long time he sat there, with his head bowed 
upon his hands. 

The children had all gone to school, and the 
house was quiet. He could hear Mrs. Maxwell 
singing to herself softly somewhere upstairs, and 
he raised his head to listen. Involuntarily he 
smiled. Her voice had a fresh youth fulness about 
it that reminded him of old days. Indeed, for him, 
the old days had never ceased to exist; for him, 
she had never lost her charm. He glanced about 
the little study which, like herself, in spite of pov- 
erty and hard usage, still held something of the 
exquisiteness with which she managed to invest all 
her household belongings. How many a humorous 
tilt there had been between them as to the keeping 
of that study I He had worked there for years — 
ever since he and she had first gone to housekeep- 
ing. There had been an understanding then that 
when he should be promoted to a professorship 
they were to leave the cramped quarters for some- 
thing more in keeping with the dignity of their 
position; but they had never been able to do itl 
Other men had built houses, bought property; 
other men travelled and grew rich ; but the Max- 
wells had stayed on in the same little place, without 
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change. And never once In all the years had Pro- 
fessor Maxwell criticised his wife's methods, or 
repined at fate. "It is quite as much my fault as 
hers," is the nearest he ever came to any adverse 
comment. 

One fact had always been a comfort to him: 
his life was insured, and in case of his death Mrs. 
Maxwell's future and that of the younger children 
was, in a moderate way, secure. But of late this 
had been merely a tantalizing possibility. It was 
not death he feared, but life. He rose and, going 
to the end of the bookcase, unhooked a small 
framed picture from where it was hanging and 
took it to the window. His old neighbor Mon- 
crieff looked out at him from it with steady eyes. 
"You had not this to face," he said softly; "your 
death was not a benefit to those left behind — a 
positive benefit I" He went back to his desk and, 
pulling open a little drawer, picked up a small 
sealed bottle. "It would be a felony," he mur- 
mured thoughtfully, "certainly a felony. But the 
chances are that it would not be discovered. I 
should leave them tolerably comfortable, at least 
they would not starve, and they would not have 
a sick man — nine chances out of ten a hopeless 
idiot — to care for. But — take it at the worst ; sup- 
pose it were impossible to conceal? Which would 
hurt them the most? To look back upon me such 
as I may become, or to know that I have taken my 
life in my own hands and made way with it? 
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Beiinie would understand — she would understand 
— that I had done it for their sakes. Ned? — 
Probably Ned would be angry 1 Ned has not got 
beyond being sensitive as to what the other fel- 
lows might say; but in time to come it would be 
forgotten — only to be raked up in some moment 
of stress 1" He turned the little tube slowly round 
and round in his fingers. "Ah, Moncrieff, Mon- 
crieff 1" he said aloud, his eyes turning again tow- 
ard the picture, "I had looked to you to show me 
the way in which I ought to bear my fatel" 

At that moment some one knocked sharply at 
the door. Professor Maxwell started violently. 
He had a sensation of guilt; his hands shook and 
the picture dropped to the floor, breaking the glass, 
and at the same time striking the tube from his 
fingers. Again came the knocking, and his wife's 
voice sounded cheerfully. "Will, can you see Mr. 
Robinson? He can only stop a moment." 

Feeling that delay looked suspicious. Professor 
Maxwell hurried to turn the key. His wife smiled 
at him and went back to her work. As Robinson 
came forward his foot crunched on the broken 
glass, and he stooped, mechanically, to pick up the 
picture, disclosing the tube beneath it. 

"Thank you, don't trouble yourself," said Pro- 
fessor Maxwell hastily, taking them from his hand. 

"I came to see you about that class in Greek 
history at Miss Lewis's," said Robinson; "but 
first let me say how sorry I am for your loss — in 
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Moncrieff. I never knew him well, but I liked him. 
His death was a terrible shock to me — ^what must 
it have been to youl" There was a shake in Rob- 
inson's voice that he could not control. The label 
on the phial was very plainly written, with certain 
other words — of warning. 

"I was just looking at his picture, as you see," 
said Professor Maxwell, brushing the bottle into 
the drawer and stooping to gather up the remainder 
of the broken glass. "It did not seem like Mon- 
crieff to — do that; although he always said that, 
under certain circumstances, he should feel justi- 
fied in taking his own life." 

"He has made it harder for every one of us." 

"Us?" 

"Well, then — ^me," said Robinson, with a half- 
laugh. 

"Don't say that, Robinson ! We are placed here 
in a position of trust — ^we have no right to palter 
with that description of temptation." 

Robinson hesitated a moment before he an- 
swered. Then, with some violence he took up the 
cudgels in Moncrieff 's behalf; sharp and keen the 
argument wavered back and forth between the two 
for the space of an hour or more ; then Robinson 
got up to go. Not until after he had walked half- 
way to the city did it occur to him that he had not 
mentioned again the Greek history class at Miss 
Lewis's school 
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CHAPTER XX 

WHEN Robinson had started to walk Into 
the city, that morning, he had had no 
intention of going to the Maxwells', but as he 
passed the door something had prompted him to 
ring the bell. He felt now that this prompting had 
not been without its definite object. He would 
have laughed at any one who had accused him of 
thinking thus; but there was a slight vein of super- 
stition in Robinson, and he kept saying to himself: 
"It was well, indeed, that I stopped 1" 

The delay, however, had made him so late that 
he stopped for an early luncheon at Gamier's and 
then continued on his way. It was nearly two 
o'clock when he reached the wide, park-like com- 
mon in the central portion of the shopping district. 
All sorts of itinerant venders were hawking their 
wares along the street outside the common fence, 
and he had not noticed them especially, until sud- 
denly his attention was drawn by seeing a lady, 
some distance in front of him, stop near one of 
them and then swerve aside to the outer edge of 
the pavement. Robinson's quick eye, always on 
the lookout for every phase of human interest, 
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caught the little scene with surprise. He now saw 
that the lady was Mrs. Denbeigh, and he started 
forward, thinking that the man had perhaps spoken 
rudely. Unconsciously to himself he had been 
watching her, and now, as he hurried to overtake 
her, the cry of the pedler at last made a definite 
impression upon his senses. 

"Have you read the 'Higher Renunciation'?" 
shouted the man. "Denbeigh's 'Higher Renun- 
ciation'? — Everybody's reading it, sir," he added, 
as Robinson turned on him an astonished face. 
"Denbeigh's 'Higher Renunciation,' " he shouted, 
"ten cents a copy. How to lead a better life with- 
out giving anything up," he added, apparently out 
of his own mind. "The Higher Life 1 Only ten 
cents for the Higher Life I" 

Mrs. Denbeigh made a furtive motion of the 
hands, as if to put them over her ears, and hur- 
ried on. Robinson stood stock-still, watching her, 
and then resolutely turned and went the other way. 

" 'Higher Renunciation,' professor?" said the 
pedler, offering him a copy. 

"X)o / show it so plainly already?^^ thought 
Robinson, throwing up his head and looking at 
the man haughtily. "What makes you call me 
'professor' ?" he said aloud. 

"Used to see you out in the college park this 
summer, sir — I was one of the guides. Have you 
read Denbeigh's 'Higher Renunciation'?" 
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"No, have you?" 

"Yes, I looked into it the other night; thought 
I might find something to holler." 

"Ahl Then you were calling the results of 
your own observations ?" 

"You mean, *how to live a better life without 
giving anything up' ? Yes, that's just it. So far 
as I can make out, this here higher renunciation 
means that you don't renounce. It's selling like 
wildfire, professor. I'm surprised you haven't read 
it. Take one and try it." 

Robinson laughed and searched in his pocket for 
a coin, but waved aside the book as the man handed 
it to him. "Thank you, I don't believe I want it. 
Give this copy to somebody who needs it." 

"All right," said the man, with a humorous 
twitch of his wide, loose lips; "Henry D. Cogswell 
passes by here every day about this time, and this 
book's just the kind of thing a millionaire would 
like to have.'* 

Robinson went on, although tempted to wait and 
see if the fellow would quite dare to make Mr. 
Cogswell the proposed gift. He reached the end 
of the common and crossed the street, his way lead- 
ing by one of the theatres, into which a crowd of 
people were streaming. Hearing familiar voices 
in front of him he looked up, surprised to see Harry 
and Annchen together. 

"Oh, come along," said Harry, "they say it's 
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ripping good fun I And what if people do talk a 
little more or less?" 

The crowd pushed between, and Robinson could 
not hear Annchen's answer; but as she and Harry 
turned in at the door of the theatre, he was left in 
no doubt as to what her decision had been. He 
followed them — they were too much occupied with 
each other to notice him — and quietly bought the 
seat next them. He did not go in at once; but, 
as he waited a little too long in the lobby, he found 
the play begun and the stage dark, and met much 
quiet execration from those already seated, when 
he finally made his way to his place. 

For a time Annchen and Harry did not notice 
him, in fact not until the end of the scene, when 
Harry gave vent to a surprised **HelloI" 

"Why, Robin 1" said Annchen, "how nicel I 
didn't know you ever went to the theatre — over 
herel" 

Harry looked very glum. "I say," he whispered 
to Anndhen, "he's done this on purpose.'* 

"What?" 

"Followed us." 

"How perfectly dear and jolly of himl He 
knew I didn't really want to come." 

"I'm sure I didn't compel you to come, and if 
he's going to stay here and spoil all the fun I'd 
rather go." 

Annchen made him no answer, but for the next 
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two or three minutes turned her attention exclu- 
sively in Robinson's direction. "Oh, haven't you 
gone yet?" she remarked, when the lights were 
next turned out. "I was just making arrangements 
with Robin to see me home." 

"In that case, perhaps I needn't wait. I really 
had an engagement at the club." 

"Oh, go I Go, by all means I" And Harry, 
with a little murmured excuse, took his hat and 
went. "There," said Annchen, turning fiercely on 
Robinson, "see what you have done I" 

"It is seldom," said Robinson serenely, "that in 
this life a man sees so speedily the results of a good 
action 1" 

"Oh, well, we might as well enjoy the play, now 
that we are here I Only I suppose you are pre- 
pared" — she looked at him wickedly — "for the 
consequences? Everybody in Great Dulwich will 
say that we are engaged." 

"Let them say." 

It spoke a great deal for Annchen's real fond- 
ness for Robinson that she did not refuse to enjoy 
the play. "You don't need to come home with 
me," she said, as they left the theatre. 

But Robinson, who had no intention of allowing 
her out of his sight again, took the coach to the 
entrance of the Gates estate. The memory of the 
night before was still discomfiting, and he wanted 
to see Mrs. Denbeigh. The wish was gratified; 
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for as he and Annchen were walking up from the 
gate they met her coming from the boat-house. 
Annchen looked at her sharply, and then began 
to talk very fast. 

''Robin and I have just been announcing our 
engagement," she said, seizing on the first thought 
that occurred to her. 

Her aunt opened her mouth as if to speak, but 
her lip quivered and she said nothing. Suddenly, 
Robinson became aware of what had been apparent 
to Annchen from the first glance — Mrs. Denbelg^ 
had recently been crying. 

"Annchen," said Robinson sharply, "haven*t we 
had enough of this folly for one afternoon?" 

Annchen looked at him a moment, and then at 
her aunt. "Very well, if you must cry. Aunt 
Paula," she said, "I am going," and she fled toward 
the house, leaving them alone together. 

Mrs. Denbeigh drew out her handkerchief and 
wiped the tears from her cheeks, her eyes follow- 
ing Annchen with something of amusement ming- 
ling with her misery. "I beg you not to notice," 
she said to Robinson; "something happened — I 
was not warned; it — " She had reached out her 
hand to him as if in greeting. 

Robinson took it. "Don't try to explain. 
I understand — I was behind you, outside the 
common." 

A deep flush mounted to her forehead, and 
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her eyes again brimmed with tears. "I am not 
wounded, I am not grieving, I am not crying 
for any of the things you would imagine — I am 
simply and purely enraged I Enraged 1" she 
repeated. 

"It is only a device of the publishers." 

"As if that were anything to me! If I had 
chosen I might have sold the book that way 
myself." 

"But you never would have chosen." 

"Can't you see," she cried, "that if it were great, 
if it were good, if it were genuine, I shouldn't mind 
having it cried upon the house-tops?" 

"I see; I knew from the beginning. Why ex- 
plain?" 

"Yes, why explain, when there is no explanation 
to be made that does not say too much or too little. 
It is the need of explanation, however, that en- 
rages! I have never had to explain anything I 
chose to do." 

"Must you explain now? Need you ever ex- 
plain — ^to me?" 

Robinson was still holding her hand. She looked 
up at him in surprise, and then, in answer to his look 
more than to his words : "No, I need never explain 
to you," she said; "you have understood from the 
beginning." 

"And may I keep on — ^understanding?" 

She drew her hand away. Robinson took it 
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again, gently, and she let it stay, but withdrew in 
her speech the meaning he might read into her 
consent. **If I were sure that it was only com- 
prehension, pure and simple, I could not refuse — 
I could not turn aside the — ^the — sense of reassur- 
ance that your understanding brings me." 

Robinson threw back his head. "To have you 
accept that much is enough." The words were 
modest, but the gesture was full of triumph. 

"No, it is not enough." 

"Then why not take more? It is there." 

"It is not what I take; it is what I give that is 
deficient." 

"Can you, then, never give more?" 

"Don't ask. Don't put things to the test; be 
satisfied with what you have." 

"With what I have? What is that? How 
much?" 

She pulled her hand from him and turned 
away. "Oh, it is nothing, nothing, nothing, com- 
pared with what you give 1 I have no exchange to 
offer, unless that I cannot deny myself the peace 
of receiving may be called an exchange." 

Robinson came a step nearer and stood behind 
her, looking down at the soft tendrils of hair that 
grew about her neck. "I shall not ask for more 
— ^now," he said; "but if the day comes when what 
I have to offer, in its full meaning, seems to you 

worth the taking " 
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"Would It be anything to you if I said that I 
should wish that the day might come?" 

'It is more than I had asked for, more than I 
dared hope." 

"Don't; I forbid you to hopel" 

They were standing at the edge of the lawn; 
the leaves of the maples had fallen in red and yel- 
low drifts, like gay rugs thrown upon the grass. 
Miller was burning brush farther over, out of sight. 
A billow of blue smoke rolled across the broad, 
smooth turf between them and the house. It had 
never once occurred to Robinson that these were 
all her possessions — ^the house, the beautiful old 
trees, and the wide-stretching estate. "Must I 
say good-by?" he said. 

She still stood with her back to hun. "There is 
nothing but that left to say." 

"If I go," said Robinson, "shall you cry — 
again?" 

Mrs. Denbeigh wheeled and looked up at him. 

"No, if you go I shall not cry at all 1" 

Robinson laughed and turned away. 

Mrs. Denbeigh watched him until he had passed 
out of sight behind the shrubbery at the gate. "He 
always understands!" she said. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

TWO days later the afternoon found Annchen 
and Harry again upon the river. The 
bright colors of the trees were reflected, soft and 
rich, in the still waters along the bank; the canoe 
slipped through them noiselessly, as if suspended 
in mid-air; but the autumnal peace was absent from 
the hearts of the two young people who occupied it. 

"He did it on purpose 1" exclaimed Harry, in 
continuance of their hot debate. 

"What if he did? We had no business to go 
there alone together ; he was only trying to prevent 
our being talked about." 

"Where is the harm of going to the theatre on 
Wednesday afternoon?" 

"It isn't done in our class of people, and Robin 
knows it." 

"There were plenty of men and girls there — ^nice 
girls, too." 

"They may be nice — but they are not us. Why 
pretend?" 

"You said yesterday that you didn't care; and 
if you don't, why should Robin concern himself?" 

'Because he is — Robin. You know very well 
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that he hates to meddle with other people's affairs, 
but he thinks that we have made ourselves suffi- 
ciently conspicuous. I am beginning to agree with 
him — ^that kind of thing has ceased to be amusing." 

"It has," answered Harry haughtily, "when 
every meddling old fool feels that he is at liberty 
to interfere." 

"May I inquire of whom you are speaking?" 

"I am speaking of Robinson." 

"Apologize at oncel" 

"To whom?" 

"To me." 

Harry laughed and paddled carelessly around 
a rock near the shore of the island, almost running 
down Tom Bent and his sister Sylvia, who were 
coming the other way. 

"Cousin Paula wants us all to stop there to tea — 
I do wish that you would be more careful 1" Sylvia 
called to him ; but Harry had turned the canoe in 
the direction of Mrs. Denbeigh's boat-house on the 
other shore and did not appear to hear. 

"They are busy quarrelling, as usual," said 
Sylvia. 

"It is high time that they should do it, once for 
all, and then let each other alone." 

"Can't you speak to Harry, Tom?" 

"You haven't, as yet, given me any right to do 
that; but even if you had, Harry is not a baby. 
He knows what he is about as well as we do." 
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"I am not sure that he does." 

"In that case interference is a dangerous remedy. 
Nobody wants to open Harry's eyes to something 
that — perhaps doesn't exist." 

"Then you think that Annchen ?" 

"Neither you nor I have any business to think 
anything at all about it — Hello! What is that?" 

It was a frantic shout from the other side. For- 
tunately Bent was paddling, but with all his exer- 
tions, it seemed an age to Sylvia before they reached 
Harry, who was swimming near his overturned 
canoe, while Annchen was nowhere to be seen. 
"I can't get herl" he said, and dived again. 

"Take the paddle, Sylvia," said Tom Bent, "and 
be careful! I don't want to have us all in the 
water." He handed her the paddle, took off his 
coat and shoes, and, creeping slowly backward, let 
himself gently into the water. 

"Oh, hurry !" said Sylvia, but he was gone. She 
held her breath. After a long waiting, Harry came 
to the surface and clung to the floating canoe. 
Again the moments dragged on. 

"Isn't he staying under a frightful time?" she 
said, at last, to Harry, who nodded, too much ex- 
hausted to speak. 

"Can anything have happened?" 

Harry shook his head. 

Sylvia, who had been sitting on the bottom of 
her canoe, began dragging herself cautiously up 
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toward the seat. Harry's brow contracted, but 
he did not speak; he had great confidence in 
Sylvia's ability to carry out any plan she chose to 
adopt. When she had, at last, reached Bent's 
place, she took the paddle and brought the canoe 
to Harry's side. "Don't you want to catch on 
here?" she said. 

"No, I am all right now, but you had better go 
in, nearer to the boat-house." 

She began paddling toward the shore. "Do you 
see them anywhere ?" she called. 

"No." 

"If he would only come up ! If he would only 
come up!" she groaned. 

A faint laugh came to them. 

"What is that?" cried Harry. 

Sylvia stopped paddling and turned her head. 
"It is Annchen ! Tom is behind her; they are mak- 
ing straight for the float." 

"Idiot! She has been swimming under water; 
in her clothes, too! It is lucky that we were so 
near shore. Paddle, Sylvia, can't you ?" 

"I am doing my best," panted Sylvia. "I am 
afraid that the tide is beginning to turn." 

"She will be caught in the current! Shout, Syl- 
via ! Yell ! Tell her to go behind the rocks and 
make for the other float. Keep a little up stream," 
directed Harry, and as a shrill scream came to 
them, in Annchen's voice, he struck out for the 
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shore. "Don't lose your head! Come as near as 
you can, Sylvia, we are going to need you," he 
called over his shoulder. 

How many times they had played in that river 
at rescuing each other from drowning 1 The reality, 
Sylvia thought, was much less thrilling than the 
sport. There was a confused moment when she 
did not know what was happening; Annchen was 
lost to sight. Bent was swimming with the current, 
Harry dived. Then Bent struggled toward her, 
dragging Annchen after him by the collar of her 
loose flannel waist. 

"Paddle for the slack water behind the rocks," 
he said, putting his hand on the stern of the canoe. 
"I will keep her head up." 

"I can keep my own head upl Let go of my 
collar!" Annchen made a feeble effort to wriggle 
over in the water. 

Bent shook her as if she had been a little dog. 
"Be still I" he commanded. "Now, Sylvia." 

Sylvia paddled against the sucking, drawing grip 
of the current until it seemed as if her heart would 
burst. 

"Good 1" said Bent softly. 

She glanced at him in surprise. "I haven't made 
an inch," she whispered — ^there was not breath 
enough for audible speech — ^but as she spoke the 
hold of the current loosened and they moved stead- 
ily into the still water behind the rocks. 
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**Harry has reached the lower float — ^some one 
is helping him out," said Bent. "It is Robinson." 

**I had forgotten all about Harry!" Sylvia's 
tones were thrilled by horrified self-reproach. "He 
might have drowned." 

"I saw that he was all right. The chief con- 
sideration, now, is to get Annchen home as soon as 
possible." 

"Annchen can — ^get — ^herself — home 1" puffed 
that young lady ungratefully. 

"You couldn't swim three strokes if I should let 
you go." 

"Try itl" But, as she felt his hold loosening a 
little : "No, don't 1" she begged. 

The upper float was full of people ready to help, 
as several of Mrs. Denbeigh's friends had been tak- 
ing tea with her in the boat-house. Miller's wagon, 
fortunately, was at hand, and Annchen was hurried 
off to the house, while Sylvia and Bent were sur- 
rounded by a crowd of curious and interested ques- 
tioners. 

"It was the merest chance that I got her," said 
Bent. "I had given up finding her, and thought 
that she had been swept farther in, where Harry 
was ; but I felt something, grabbed for it, and be- 
hold Annchen 1" He swayed a little on his feet 
as he spoke, and Sylvia saw that he was pale. 

"You are not hurt?" she asked anxiously. 

"No, but I struck something when I' first hit 
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the current over there ; it caught me, too, and I had 
a nasty twist before I could get loose." He turned 
to climb the steps, but stopped a moment at the 
bottom, as if to gather strength to ascend. **Just 
give me an arm here, Carter," he said to a young 
doctor who had been with the others when they had 
first landed. 

"I thought you had gone up with Annchen, Dr. 
Carter," said Mrs. Denbeigh. 

"Annchen dismissed me with contumely. Her 
mother is with her. I don't think that she needs 
anything more than warmth and dry clothes." He 
came down the steps and offered Tom his arm. 

"You had better go to the house, Tom," said 
Mrs. Denbeigh. 

"You are very kind, Paula," said Bent unstead- 
ily; "I could not think of inconveniencing — " He 
winced with a little groan as the young doctor put 
his arm around him. 

"I wonder if you haven't broken a rib?" 

"I struck on my side." 

"It may not be anything serious," said Carter, 
"but then again it may. If you are not putting 
Mrs. Denbeigh to inconvenience, I should advise 
you to stay here for at least a few hours." 

"Why can't you take me along with you?" pro- 
tested Bent. "You have a closed carriage and 
plenty of robes." 

"How foolish!" said Mrs. Denbeigh. "You 
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can hardly get up the steps now." She crowded in 
between him and the railing, and taking his other 
arm threw all her strength into helping him. 

In spite of himself Bent leaned upon her. 

"Don't you see that you have no choice?" she 
said. 

He looked down at her with an odd, rueful 
smile. "No?" he said. "Perhaps not, but there is 
no necessity for your getting yourself wet. Come, 
Carter, help me across to the house." 

Sylvia looked after them thoughtfully, then 
shook herself together, and as she did so she saw 
that Robinson was absently staring after Mrs. Den- 
beigh, who had turned to bid her guests good-by. 
There was something in his expression similar to 
her own that irritated her, and she hurried into 
the boat-house, where Harry — ^miserable and drip- 
ping — sat by a rousing fire, waiting for some word 
to be brought him of Annchen's condition. 

"Why don't you go home with Henry Carter?" 
said Sylvia impatiently. "Tom is going to stay 
here at Paula's for a little while, and the sooner 
you get dry clothes the better." 

"Paula sent the maid to telephone for dry clothes 
as soon as she saw us in the water." 

"I think that was extremely unfeeling of Paula 1 
How could she know that we should not all of us 
be drowned?" 

"We've been upset before." 
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"But we never were caught in the current. Tom 
Bent said himself that his getting Annchen was the 
merest accident; he just happened to get there in 
time." 

"It is a way he has," interjected Harry. 

"I never saw anything so mismanaged? No- 
body showed any coobiess or presence of mind. 
We all blundered along and did the first thing we 
thought of." 

"Wretched form, the whole thing!" 

Sylvia, glancing at him sharply, detected a covert 
smile on his face as he cowered nearer to the fire 
and pretended to be watching the steam rising from 
his dripping clothes. "I do wish you would get 
those wet things off I" she cried impatiently. 
"There are lots of bathing suits down in the dress- 
ing-room. Put one on and wrap up in that rug 
there on the lounge. Then you needn't wait; you 
can go home with Henry Carter." 

"Henry Carter will not be ready any sooner than 
I am," said Harry. "And I am not going home. 
I mean to stay around here until I see Annchen 
again." 

"She will not be allowed to get up. If you want 
to apologize for anything, I will tell her you are 
sorry. I suppose that you were quarrelling, as 
usual? What was it about?" 

"Robinson. I said something about him and she 
declared that unless I apologized she wouldn't stay 
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with me another minute. I asked how she was to 
help herself, and I pretended to turn the canoe tow- 
ard the island again, and the next instant we were 
both in the water " 

"She tipped you over?" 

"Did I say that? Why will you jump at con- 
clusions?" 

"Shall I tell her you take it back about Rob- 
inson?" 

"You shall not 1 I want to have a serious talk 
with Annchen. WeVe got to stop this fooling 
around together. She said this afternoon that it 
had ceased to be amusing — I agree with her; it 
has." 

"You seem to be the last to find it out, you two," 
said Sylvia cruelly. 

Harry ignored the shot. "If I can't see Ann- 
chen, I shall have to speak to Mrs. Gates." 

"What for?" 

"Well, if you must know, I am going to ask her 
permission to marry Annchen. The engagement 
ought to be announced at once, to put an end to 
all this miserable gossip." 

"Is Annchen willing?" 

In spite of his anxiety, his wet clothes, and his 
unhappiness, Harry could not suppress a grin. 

"Oh," said Sylvia furiously, jumping to her feet, 
"if ever I dreamed that anybody could be as sure 
of me as that, I should kill him I" 
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"Well, at least, I am not so sure of Annchen that 
I should be willing to have my proposal of mar- 
riage *laid on the table' for the next six months," 
rejoined Harry. 

Sylvia had no opportunity for retaliation, as a 
maid from the house came with word that Harry's 
dry clothes were waiting for him there. He hur- 
ried away, and so soon as he had made a change he 
asked for Mrs. Gates. Without increasing the dif- 
ficulties of his position by undue hesitation, he at 
once made known his wishes. **If you are willing, 
Mrs. Gates," he said, "I should like to ask Ann- 
chen to marry me." 

Mrs. Gates was startled, but not by any means 
displeased. 'Tou are very young," she said. "You 
are both of you young. Does x\nnchen know any- 
thing of this ? Have you spoken to her ?" 

"Not yet; but I am going to speak to her the 
first chance I get." 

"You mean, of course, with my permission," said 
Mrs. Gates archly. 

"Will you tell her that I should have asked her 
first, if you had let her get up again this after- 
noon ? I thought it was better that I should speak 
to — somebody at once." 

"It was very thoughtful of you, Harry dear." 

"You know very well, Mrs. Gates, that this will 
be the best way to put a stop to all this talk; be- 
sides — it will sober us both." 
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"What will sober us both? Both— who?'' The 
voice came from the door. 

Mrs. Gates and Harry were sitting in the draw- 
ing-room, and Harry, who was chilly after his long 
wetting, was bending over the fire, with his back 
to the door by which Annchen had just entered. 

**0h, look here," he said, jumping up and push- 
ing an easy-chair to the fire, "they said you weren't 
to come downstairs I" 

Annchen sat down. "What would sober us?" 
she repeated judicially, "and who are we ?" 

Harry looked at her curiously. She was dressed 
in a white silk tea-gown of her aunt's, that hung 
in loose folds about her slight, childish figure. The 
elaborate laces and ribbons on it, with her paleness 
and the deep hollows under her eyes, made her seem 
older. The boy's heart beat a little ; a faint doubt 
assailed him as to what answer Annchen might 
make to his proposition. 

"My darling little Annchen," said Mrs. Gates 
solemnly, "Harry has taken me very greatly by 
surprise." 

"He must have been saying something particu- 
larly polite." 

"Well, I am sure I hope you will think it is," 
said Harry. "I — I asked her if she'd let you marry 
me. 

"You did? How extremely kindl And what' 
did she say?" 
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"You are far too young, either of you, to think 
of anything like this at present," said Mrs. Gates 
indulgently. "I do not deny that at some future 
time " 

"I beg pardon?" said Annchen as her mother 
paused. 

"I have always been fond of this dear harum- 
scarum 1" said Mrs. Gates, looking affectionately 
in Harry's direction. 

Annchen was silent; yet Harry received an im- 
pression that she had listened to this statement with 
inward jeers. 

"You see, Annchen," he began in argumentative 
tones, "we have been making fools of ourselves 
long enough." 

"Quite. Why suggest continuing?" 

"I don't. The best way to put an end " 

"Is, of course, to stop making fools of our- 
selves." 

Harry made a step nearer to her chair. To his 
own surprise, his heart was beating riotously. 
"And you will?" 

"I certainly will," said Annchen, looking at him 
from under her frowning brows. 

Harry's hand was on the back of Annchen's 
chair, and as she was still looking up at him, he 
stooped as if to kiss her. 

Annchen jumped to her feet and confronted him 
wrathfuUy. "Is that the way you stop making a 
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fool of yourself?" she cried. "What did you sup- 
pose I meant?" 

"I supposed you meant that you were willing to 
marry me. 

"No such thing I I am not going to marry any- 
body who makes up his mind to ask me in the 
course of half an hour or so, and least of all you, 
who do not know any better than to abuse my dear- 
est friends to my face; as for stopping people's 
mouths — I always told you that I didn't mind how 
they talked, so there is not the least necessity that 
you should sacrifice yourself 1" 

"I am not sacrificing myself 1" 

"If I marry anybody, I shall marry Robin !" 

"From what I have seen lately," cried Harry, 
"it strikes me that Robinson himself might have a 
word or two to say about that. I suppose youVe 
informed him of your — intentions?" 

"I spoke to him about it yesterday afternoon," 
said Annchen with dignity. 

"Annchen, this is too absurd 1" said Mrs. Gates. 

"That is what I am trying to tell Harry. When 
I marry, I am going to marry a grown man." 

Harry, very white, made Annchen a low bow 
and left the room. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

AFTER Harry had left the room Mrs. Gates 
took up an instructive periodical from a 
small table at her elbow and made a pretence of 
reading. "I suppose you have not looked into 
this article on *Some Recent Problems of Early 
Democracies'?" she asked with courteous for- 
mality. 

As it happened to be the most annoying thing 
that she could think of doing, Annchen made no 
answer. 

"I beg pardon? I do not think I heard what 
you said," observed her mother after prolonged 
waiting. 

"It would have been singular if you had — 
I didn't say anything." 

Mrs. Gates returned to her reading, while Ann- 
chen chewed the cud of offence. "You know quite 
well, mamma, that I never read those paper-backed 
school-books," she broke out after a while. "No 
one ever writes for them, anyhow, except the 
people that can't get paid for their work in the 
real magazines." 

"It is to be deplored," said her mother, "that 
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you do not take pains to be better informed. Now, 
this article on *Some Recent Problems' " 

"I will not hear it. My own recent problems 
are more than I can take care of as it is 1'' 

Mrs. Gates smiled. "If you regret your dc- 
dsion in regard to Harry — " she began. 

"I don't regret it," snapped Annchen. 

Mrs. Gates turned back to her reading, but she 
did not see the page in front of her. She was 
angry and disappointed; Annchen's usual effect 
upon her was to throw her into a state of smothered 
irritation. "There is one thing," she began ab- 
ruptly, "that I must speak to you about seriously. 
It would be most annoying to Mr. Robinson to 
have it spread about that you were engaged to 
him; and if he found it necessary to deny the 
report publicly, it might be slightly mortifying to 
yourself." 

"I took very good care to explain to Harry that 
it was an idea of my own — not Robin's at all." 

"Do you wish to force Mr. Robinson mto ask- 
ing you to marry him?'* 

"I shouldn't think of waiting for that. If I 
want Robin to marry me, I shall ask him myself." 

"And how about your Aunt Paula?" 

"Was — ^was that what Harry meant?'* 

Mrs. Gates smiled significantly and picked up 
her magazine. 

In Annchen's breast had always dwelt a small 
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demon of jealousy and hot temper which no one 
was better able to evoke than her mother. Ann- 
chen struggled against It, and almost subdued it; 
but so long as she remained in the room with Mrs. 
Gates she knew that her anger would be uncon- 
conquerable. Robinson from the beginning had 
been her particular, individual possession; at that 
moment she could not brook a divided allegiance. 
She still felt cold and sick, but after waiting a mo- 
ment she sprang from her chair, and, with all her 
Aunt Paula's ribbons and laces fluttering about 
her, she ran across the hall and into the library on 
the other side of the house. It was low and dark, 
with a panelled ceiling above heavy beams of 
wood. At this season of the year the house was 
heated by large wood fires. Annchen stopped in 
the doorway. Robinson stood leaning his elbow 
on the mantelpiece and looking down at some one 
who was hidden from view in a deep, high-backed 
arm-chair. "I thought you had gone,*' she said. 

Robinson started forward. "My dear child, 
ought you to come downstairs?" 

"O Robin, I have just refused Harry 1" cried 
Annchen hysterically; "and he and mamma both 
say that you are — " Annchen stopped suddenly, 
seeing the traiti of her aunt's black dress lying 
on the floor beyond her chair. "Aunt Paula 1" she 
exclaimed suspiciously. "What are you doing 
here?'* 
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^^Talking to Mr. Robinson; come in and sit by 
the fire." 

There was a low couch on the other side of the 
chimney-place; Robinson placed some more pil- 
lows upon it and waited until Annchen had made 
up her mind to lie down, when he covered her with 
a rug. She let him do all this without protest, her 
eyes glancing questioningly from one of them to 
the other. 

Mrs. Denbeigh watched Robinson's ministra- 
tions; he was so skilful that there was no need for 
her to move. She liked to see the deftness and 
gentleness with which he made Annchen comfort- 
able. "What have you been refusing Harry?" 
she asked. 

"I have been refusing to marry Harry !" 

"Ah I" said Robinson. "So that was the reason 
you tumbled into the water." 

Mrs. Denbeigh started forward. "You didn't, 
Annchen! It was an accident, wasn't it?" 

"How could I stay in the boat with Harry? 
He was saying things about — my dearest friends." 

"Better let your dearest friends defend them- 
selves," said Robinson indifferently. 

"I will not have them called meddlesome old 
fools." 

"Perhaps they did meddle and are fools, and 
also old." 

"You were perfectly right to interfere when you 
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saw us going to the theatre alone together^ day be- 
fore yesterday, Robin I" 

Mrs. Denbeigh laughed. '*So that is where 
you were I" 

"Didn't Robin tell you? I thought surely he 
would. I ran away in order to give him a chance, 
for that — and other things." 

"And I," said Robinson a little stiffly, "left it 
to you, Annchen, to explain to your aunt." 

"If you didn't tell," said Annchen, what did you 
talk about, after I went away?" 

Robinson looked at Mrs. Denbeigh a moment, 
and both of them smiled. "I really can't recall 
just what we talked about," said Mrs. Denbeigh. 

"I told Harry" — ^Annchen glanced wickedly 
from one of them to the other — "that I had 
thoughts of marrying Robin myself." 

"Ah, thanks I" said Robinson calmly. "You do 
me great honor I" 

"And — ^how did Harry take it?" asked Mrs. 
Denbeigh. 

"He — ^he said he thought Robin might have a 
word or two to say to that; from what he " 

"Go on," said Robinson. 

"From what he had seen lately." 

"Harry is mistaken," said Robinson serenely. 
"I — ^haven't a word to say to it." 

"What if I were in earnest?" said Annchen, 
frowning. 
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"In that case, I should like time to consider it,'* 
said Robinson. 

The fact that he was able to jest about it gave 
Annchen a moment's uneasiness. "Do you mean 
to say," she demanded, raising herself upon her 
elbow, "that you wouldn't marry me at once if I 
wanted you to?" 

"Nothing of the kind; I am merely overcome — 
by the prospect." 

Annchen fell back on the pillows with a little 
laugh. After all, this was an amusing game, and 
her jealousy disappeared before the smiling, affec- 
tionate, indulgent atmosphere with which the two 
grown people were surrounding her. At Ann- 
chen's age it is difficult to distinguish an instinctive 
longing to be the centre of interest from an unre- 
quited affection. 

Robinson drew up a low chair and sat down 
near her; she reached out one hand and patted him 
gently on the shoulder. He looked back at her 
and smiled, but gave no hand in return. Mrs. 
Denbeigh, seeing this, liked him the better for it. 
She had told the truth when she had said she could 
not recall just what he had said to her two days 
before; but the results of that conversation re- 
mained with her, most vividly present. She had 
allowed Robinson to see that she trusted him and 
was drawn toward him — that she was not unwill- 
ing to let this trust and affection develop into 
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something closer; that she even hoped for that. He 
would not misunderstand her; he knew that she 
did not love him ; but her heart misgave her when 
she saw the difference between the Robinson of 
to-day and the Robinson of Wednesday afternoon. 
He had come back to her another man — ^brilliant, 
rich in hopes, successful; master of himself and of 
the world, without hesitations, without shynesses or 
self-depreciation. Mrs. Denbeigh wondered if 
this confident, happy, dominant Robinson was In 
reality the man whom she had very nearly per- 
suaded herself to love. She could not determine 
whether the change made a final decision more, or 
less, difficult. 

"What makes you so different to-day, Robin?" 
Annchen demanded after watching him for a while 
through her half-closed eyelashes. "You are really 
quite splendid." 

Mrs. Denbeigh bent forward slightly. 

"You see it. Aunt Paula?" 

"Do you, Mrs. Denbeigh?" said Robinson. 

Mrs. Denbeigh leaned back again in her chair. 
"Is it new clothes?" she inquired languidly. 

"It is not," said Robinson. 

"Then what is it?" said Annchen. "For you 
are not the same. More like — well — more like 
Tom Bent, for example. You know that worldly 
air. Aunt Paula — ^I think I like you better this way, 
too, Robin." 
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Robinson turned again to Mrs. Denbeigh, as if 
demanding her opinion, but she only took up the 
fan that was lying in her lap and spread it between 
her face and the light. Silence fell upon the three 
again, unbroken until, a few minutes later, the soft 
curtain at the door was pushed aside and, with a 
rustle of silks. Miss Langdon came into the room, 
bringing with her an atmosphere of cool outer air. 

"I was late for the boat-house tea, Paula," she 
said; "but when I heard of the accident I came on 
to the house to see how Annchen was. I had no 
idea that you could be downstairs, dear. And how 
do you do, Mr. Robinson?" 

Robinson gave her his chair and moved to a seat 
in the shadows, behind Annchen's lounge. 

"You must have a cup of tea here," said Mrs. 
Denbeigh hospitably. "Light the lamps" — she 
turned to the servant — "and bring tea." 

Miss Langdon sat with them, drank her tea, and 
laughed and talked pleasantly in the softly lighted 
room, all the time with a distinct sense of having 
spoiled something. 

Annchen pretended that she was asleep; but 
when Miss Langdon left, a quarter of an hour 
later — ^taking Robinson with her — ^the girl ob- 
served to her aunt that "Robin went out like a 
snuffed candle from the minute Cousin Sylvia ap- 
peared." 

"Do you think he would like to have you speak 
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of him in that way?" said Mrs. Denbeigh a little 
haughtily. 

Annchen sat up and listened until the last sound 
of the hoofs of the Bishop's fat horses had died 
in the distance of the drive. "You never know 
when she may not change her mind and turn back," 
she said, ''and I don't want to be cau^t talking 
about her." 

"The best way to adiieve that is not to do it, 
then." 

"But I have got to. She tries to make it appear 
as if Robin belonged to her I But he doesn't care 
for her — he doesn't care for her in the least 1 He 
didn't even want to go away with her." 

"Why should he not want to go away with her? 
She is a delightful person and an old friend of his; 
their friendship dates back to the time when he was 
a boy in college." 

"Who told you so?" 

"No one." 

"Then how do you know?" 

Mrs. Denbeigh hesitated. 

"You needn't tell me how you know it," broke 
in Annchen; "I saw it myself in *The Higher Re- 
nunciation,' chapter three, page seventy-eight." 

Mrs. Denbeigh rose and stood looking down 
into the fire. "What has The Higher Renuncia- 
tion' to do with Mr. Robinson?" 

"It is the place where he speaks of the man who 
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has given up his first love because he hadn't the 
strength to renounce his ambitions. You must 
remember it.** 

"I have not read *The Higher Renundadon.* " 

"Aunt Paula ! You dariing!** Anndien sprang 
from the lounge and flung her arms around her 
aunt's waist and made an attempt to lift her from 
the floor. 

"You must not do that,** said Mrs. Denbeigh, 
struggling. 

"And you never have read a single word of it? 
You never mean to read it?** 

"Don*t!** 

"I knew it — ^I have always known it.** 

"Annchen, you hurt** 

"After this I shall never say another word; but 
just now I am so happy that I can't keep still." 
She sat down on the coudi again, resting her chin 
in her hand and looking thou^tfully into the fire. 
"If you haven't read *The Supernal Grab,* and if 
— ^that man never talked to you of it, then how did 
you learn about it — I am not asking questions, I 
am only thinking aloud — I have it ! You got it 
from those horrid, untruthful journals !** 

"Why do you say that?** 

"Because it is true.** 

"How do you come to have seen them?** 

"Didn't he read them aloud to manuna and me 
every evening — before you came?** 
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"But you were only a child." 

"I wasn't such a child as not to be able to under- 
stand — especially when he and mamma were con- 
tinually trying to put me off the scent. He never 
could let Robin alone ; he was fond of him, and yet 
always nasty and treacherous. It was pathetic and 
— sordid. It made one want to cover up one's 
head. I had the same feeling about a hole in a 
darky's coat once last winter when we were South. 
You saw — ^too much. It made you realize that 
they were that color through and through." 

"Annchcn, Annchenl They couldn't help itl" 

"N — ^no; not the darkies, at least. It's their 
fault, though, if they don't mend the holes I But, 
speaking of mend, here comes Tom Bent and his 
broken rib." 

Mrs. Denbeigh turned to meet Bent, who was 
dressed for dinner, as she had persuaded him to 
stay there until the following morning. His arm 
was in a sling. 

"Why, I heard Harry Carter tell mamma that 
your arm would have to be bandaged tight to 
your side I" said Annchen. 

"I didn't care to go about for the next three or 
four days like a trussed fowl," said Bent. "I can 
hold my own arm quiet if I wish — I thought 
I saw the Langdon horses?" 

"You did," said Annchen, "but Cousin Sylvia 
has gone — and she carried off Robin with her." 
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Bent looked disappointed. He had hoped that 
Robinson would stay. He did not adknowledge 
to himself that he would prefer to avoid being 
alone with Mrs. Denbeigh, and yet, throughout 
dinner — ^which was announced before long — and 
during the early part of the evening, he so con- 
trived to interest Annchen and her mother that, in 
spite of Mrs. Gates's protests that Annchen ought 
to be in bed, the three sat together talking, by the 
library fire, until even Annchen herself acknowl- 
edged to sufficient fatigue to make it necessary for 
her to go upstairs. Mrs. Gates followed, and Mrs. 
Denbeigh and Bent were left together. 

"So the old affair of Robinson and Sylvia, 
senior, is on again I" he said thoughtfully. "They 
ought to have been happy years ago. Think of all 
that they have missed I" 

"I never heard that they were engaged." 
"I don't suppose there was anything decided. 
They never had quite the courage for that; at 
least — Sylvia hadn't, and — Robinson was too 
proud." 

"She never cared." 

"Very likely not. I was only a boy then. I 
can't say that I knew much about it." 

"I am quite sure that there was nothing in itl" 
"How do you come to be so certain?" 
"For one thing, it isn't like her to have let her- 
self go to that extent; she is a judge of men; she 
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must have known that, after a certain fashion, he 
would never make a figure in the world." 

"Yes, she probably saw that distinctly." 

"And — while he may have idealized her 
once — " Mrs. Denbeigh hesitated. "There is no 
use of beating about the bush, Tom. You and I 
know Sylvia pretty well, and with all her charm she 
doesn't quite take us in. Mr. Robinson sees her 
even more clearly than we do." 

"Has he ever spoken of her?" 

"Never I But he has a little air of ruefulness 
when she is mentioned, and he is so punctiliously 
careful to do everything she wants that it almost 
amounts to an apology." 

"You have some other reason, Paula, than what 
you call Robinson's *air of ruefulness.' Is he en- 
gaged to some one else?" 

"No, not yet — ^but if he were to ask " 

"Whom?" 

She picked up the tongs and moved a stick of 
wood in the fireplace. "Mr. Robinson has a great 
many of the qualities that go toward making a 
woman happy," 

"Paula 1" 

"I could become very fond of him — in time — 
I even thought, this afternoon, that I was fond of 
him already." 

Bent stifled another exclamation of impatience. 

"I trust him; and he understands me with a con- 
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siderate, lovely sort of chivalry. He rests me, and 
I am tired — tired to death I Sore and sensitive in 
every fibre 1" 

"Of course he is in love with you," said Bent 
coldly. 

"I cannot say." 

"No need to say. If you have been thinking of 
him, as you plainly have, and — trusting him ; you 
have given him enough encouragement to turn his 
head completely." 

"But I don't want him in love with me! It 
would spoil everything!" 

"And, after all, you do not know him! Unless 
he loves you, Robinson will never ask you to marry 
him." 

"But not ten minutes ago you intimated that he 
loved Sylvia Langdon." 

"Poor Sylvia Langdon! Why could you not 
leave her her dream?" 

"He doesn't care for her — and — I am fond of 
him " 

"Paula, you seem bent on marrying for some- 
thing else than love. Did you make such a success 
of it before that you want to try it again?" 

She drew a long breath and sat up very straight 
and rigid. 

"So long as you have allowed this subject to 
come up you must listen to what I have to say," 
he went on. "I can't let you court this risk a 
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second time without warning you. Doubly so in 
this case, as you are doing a cruel thing to Robin- 
son — ^who is a gentleman." 

'That is the reason. I could make a gentleman 
happy." 

"You are merely using him as a convenient 
wedge with which to drive out another memory. 
If you think that is going to make Robinson happy 
— I can only repeat what I said before, you do not 
know him I Moreover, a memory so intolerable 
that to escape it you are willing to take a measure 
as desperate as this, ought to have taught you 
something. All through life, Paula, you have de- 
liberately thrust aside love." 

She bent toward him, as if to remonstrate, and 
then decided to remain silent. 

He drew a deep breath. "This is past history,'* 
he said, "or I shouldn't be speaking of it. I do 
not for one instant wish you to believe that I think 
you made a mistake when you threw me over; but 
when you undertook to experiment with *The 
Higher Renunciation' " 

"No I You must not speak of thatl" she 
whispered. 

Bent went on, not heeding her protest. "If it 
had not been for Denbeigh's death you would have 
ruined your whole life — ^you came very near ruin- 
ing mine. Now you want to try it again with a 
good man." 
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"That makes all the difference! I want hap- 
piness." 

"You will never get it in this way I" He stood 
up, as if about to say good-night. "You threw 
away happiness for both of us when you married 
Denbeigh. I had hoped to find mine again " 

"In little Sylvia — I know; that made me feel 
free to speak to you of my own plans." 

"There is nothing definite between Sylvia and 
me — " Bent's eyes were fixed on the floor. "I 
asked her to marry me in the spring. She wished 
it to be *laid upon the table.' She may decide ad- 
versely; in that case" — there was a short silence, 
then he straightened up and looked at her, gravely 
smiling — "in that case, I should be a very unhappy 
and disappointed man." He held out his hand to 
her. 

"Good-night," she said; "she will decide for 
you, and then you will be a very happy and satis- 
fied man." 

"Paula I" he began. "Paula " 

She looked up at him. The perspiration was 
standing in beads on his forehead. He took a 
step toward her, and again held out his hand. 
"Good-night," he said. 

"Good-night, Tom. Shall I send one of the 
men to help you?" 

"No, they sent my own man up with my things; 
he knows how to manage excellently." 
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Mrs. Dcnbeigh watched him as he crossed the 
room. She had always liked his light, quick tread. 
She could see that he almost ran up the stairs ; and 
as he went by the door of the library, from the 
higher level of the landing, he looked down at her 
with a friendly nod of pure good-fellowship. 

She turned inquiringly to the fire as if she asked 
it a question, and then, answering herself: "No," 
she said. "He has forgotten. I have forgotten 1" 

She sat back in her chair in gloomy reverie. 
The day, in spite of the accident on the river, had 
been successful until the advent of Sylvia Lang- 
don; then the atmosphere had changed, and not 
for herself alone — Robinson had felt it as well as 
she. Her lip quivered; she looked up at the ceil- 
ing to prevent the tears running down her cheeks. 
"It is because I am tired," she murmured; "nothing 

but that r 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

ALL through the drive home Miss Langdon 
talked. Whenever before the eye of her 
mind there arose the picture of a quiet room, three 
people sitting in the firelight, and the face of a 
man, from which the high tide of happiness ebbed 
swiftly as she came forward, she dragged her 
thoughts away with a sharp, quick jerk and re- 
sumed her even stream of conversation. She felt 
like a traveller who, having lost his way, had come 
back to his original starting-place with all the road 
again before him. There was the old, importunate 
need of concealment and the same desperate feeling 
that the attempt was useless ; Robinson must know, 
as he rode there beside her, what she was suffering 
— and why. 

But Robinson was too much occupied with his 
own thoughts to think of Miss Langdon. Her 
coming into the room at Mrs. Denbeigh's had re- 
called him rudely to a broken allegiance. 

In regard to Mrs. Denbeigh, he was quite with- 
out vanity. He had not misunderstood her — in 
fact, he had given her credit for less personal 
regard for him than she' really had; but his feeling 
for her could not be denied — it had become im- 
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perative. In contrast, his affection for Miss Lang- 
don seemed to have been almost supine ; it hurt him 
to think It. 

"Have you seen Professor Maxwell lately?" 

Robinson's eyes had wandered to the twilight 
red that burned like a coal behind some pine-trees 
low down in the west. She waited a moment and 
then repeated her question. **I beg your pardon," 
said Robinson, "have you asked me that before?" 

"It doesn't make the least difference. I merely 
wanted to know how affairs were going on there." 

"So far as I can see, better than might have been 
expected, although Maxwell looks pale and tired." 

"I suppose he is worried. Like all improvident 
people, the rainy day comes on them as a surprise 
— I wonder if I dare tell you something?" 

"You dare if you ought," said Robinson gently. 

"You know who Dr. Saltus is?" 

"Ah ! Are you quite sure that you wish to tell 
me?" 

"But this is nothing that will not be very gener- 
ally known before long. Dr. Saltus, who is fond 
of Professor Maxwell, came to papa the other day 
to see if some arrangement couldn't be made to 
give him leave of absence. He is really unfit to 
continue work at present." 

"There is no sign of that in his teaching," said 
Robinson warmly. 

"I really know nothing of that. Of course it 
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stands to reason that a man thoroughly worn out 
is less inspiring than a man who is fresh." 

"The source of Maxwell's inspiration will bum 
high even beyond the gates of death 1" 

"Still," said Miss Langdon, "if there is no hope 
— and I am sure Dr. Saltus felt that — the sooner 
they adjust themselves to new conditions ^" 

"I can't talk about itl" said Robinson. 

"Something must be done for them," she per- 
sisted, feeling that she must retrieve herself. "Of 
course Mr. Bent is interested in them, and there are 
other friends — ^Tom, for example, and my brother- 
in-law. With all those children it would be im- 
possible, for them to get along without help, and 
I had thought that some subscription, arranged 
quietly — " She glanced at him, as if expecting an 
answer. 

But Robinson sat staring at the horses' heads 
until they turned into the driveway of the college 
park. "Will you set me down here?" he said. 
"I have a little errand at the library." 

She called to the coachman, and Robinson got 
out. He held her hand a minute, as he stood there, 
looking up into her face with vague contrition. 
"I know you want to help," he faltered; "I feel 
that I am a little oversensitive, perhaps, in my way 
of looking at things. You must let me come and 
talk it over with you — some time when my nerves 
are in better tune." 
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She longed for something spontaneous, warm, 
sympathetic to say — something that would well 
out directly from her heart and show how real 
her solicitude for and interest in the Maxwells 
was, but nothing rose to her lips, and she drew away 
her hand in silence. ^'Drive on, Connor," she said 
to the coachman. 

Robinson stood in the pathway, his hat off, and 
watched the carriage until it turned into the Dean- 
ery grounds and was hidden from sight. "A sub- 
scription!" he muttered, and then hurried down 
the path that led to the library, only to find the 
door locked. Thinking that he might be admitted 
from the back of the building, he walked around 
on the grass in that direction. 

It was an old building, mudi loved and vener- 
ated in college tradition ; but some recent mistaken 
ideas of improvement had induced the Bishop to 
have a small belfry built on top of it, in which a 
jangling bell was rung for the changes of recita- 
tion, instead of the larger bell on the chapel, which 
from time immemorial had called the students 
of Great Dulwich to lectures. It was one of 
those small college matters which raise a very 
storm of opposition in the breast of youth, and 
as Robinson turned the comer he came upon a 
group of boys who were looking up at the roof of 
the library. 

"If you sawed through the four comers," said a 
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voice from their midst, "you could topple the whole 
senseless thing over with a crow-bar." 

Robinson came forward quickly, and, on seeing 
him, the group of young men sauntered away, as if 
they had merely stopped a moment in passing. 
After knocking in vain at the back door of the 
library he went to the commons for dinner, and 
then returned to his rooms. 

He had many things to think of that night, but 
he held himself down fiercely to his work until he 
had made his preparations for the next morn- 
ing. This done, he took his pipe and mounted to 
the upper part of the Tower. The day had been 
what is called a "weather breeder," and the warm 
night sky was filling with black clouds. A storm 
was brewing in the southwest; the trees below him 
swayed and whirled their colored leaves, red and 
yellow, in the swinging electric lights. 

"She did not care!" something kept saying in 
Robinson's brain; "she did not really carel" She 
whom he had always believed to be most delicately 
sensitive in her appreciation of the feelings of 
others! This was not the only time wherein he 
had felt that her tone rang false with the insin- 
cerity of using sacred things to further the interest 
of the moment. She had been thinking of the 
Maxwells; but she was thinking more of herself, 
perhaps more of him — his mind flew in terror 
from that contemplation. She had not been 
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genuinely sorry; she had been almost conscious of 
it, and yet she had intruded where genuine sym- 
pathy was the only thing that could excuse her 
presence. Who was changed — she or he? 

He smoked on fiercely and quickly, reviewing 
his lost love, his ambitions frustrated by his moth- 
er's long illness, and his dogged holding on to 
certain unpractical ideals and occupations. He 
had grown older, he told himself; he had gained 
experience ; yet was he not the same Robinson that 
had left Great Dulwich eighteen years ago? And 
she — ^where was she different? As a girl, she had 
started far ahead of him — it had been an effort on 
his part to keep up with her; but now the outward 
form and habiliments of life and thought were 
apparently the sole objects of her quest. Her 
quaint gowns, the studied scenic effects of her sur- 
roundings, her exclusively modem reading, her 
superficial thinking, all seemed mere coquetry — 
intellectual as well as material— clothing of the 
body and clothing of the soul put on alike for out- 
ward adornment. 

They had drifted apart; but had it been alto- 
gether his fault? Robinson rose and slowly began 
pacing back and forth. How much was he to 
blame in this separation? The truth was that he 
had not quite dared and she had not quite dared. 
The root of their cowardice had been the fear that 
each might hamper the other's career, far more 
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than any dread of personal privation; but, looking 
back now, Robinson wondered if they had not 
done each other an injury. What would he have 
been, now, if he had had more incentive to strive 
in these last eighteen years? What would she have 
been if her thoughts and acts had been turned to 
better cares and sweeter sacrifices? Had they 
cheated each other of something essential, and 
so dwarfed their souls? In that case, was he not 
in her debt? 

But there was another side. If they had rightly 
cared, would not the courage have been forth- 
coming, and was it not a happy thing for both that 
they had not bound themselves under a yoke that 
by now might have become intolerable? What 
would he feel if compelled to acknowledge that 
he was not free? There was the rub! Had his 
unspoken tender of love, and Sylvia Langdon's 
silent acceptance of it, made a link between them? 
A link which, during all these eighteen years, had 
been a source to him of a certain exquisite, dreamy 
satisfaction — ^until now I He had thought that 
he was free — honestly, simply free — ^to give his 
heart where he chose. He had come back, to be 
sure, full of dreams; but is a man to be bound by 
a dream in the face of reality? Of course he was 
free! 

But Sylvia Langdon had claimed him, gently, 
sweetly, yet as one whose right was incontestable; 
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she, the soul of delicacy, had not been conscious 
of her calm appropriation because of her perfect 
assurance of his sanction. She had taken for 
granted that he would come away with her, and 
— ^how had it happened? — he had come; and 
Paula had smiled and let him go. 

Oh, to be Tom Bent— off with the old and cheer- 
fully, whole-heartedly on with the newl Had 
Sylvia Langdon a right to feel that, in returning 
to Great Dulwich, he had renewed and made tan- 
gible those old, unreal bonds? 

Again he paced back and forth, back and forth, 
revolving the same thoughts over and over in his 
mind without coming to any conclusion. His pipe 
burned out, and he went to the edge of the Tower 
and knocked it against the coping. Everything 
was dark at the Deanery, and the lights in the park 
had been extinguished. The trees tossed dimly 
below, with a sound of restlessness and discontent 
as they rustled in the fitful wind. A rumble of 
thunder came threateningly from the south; but 
above that Robinson became aware of a harsher 
noise, more regular, like the steady crunching back 
and forth that is made by a file gnawing its way 
through iron bars. He leaned over and listened. 
"What can that be?" he said to himself, and tried 
to remember any piece of work of a character suf- 
ficiently urgent to be pressed forward by night. 

Steadily, crunch, crunch, went the gigantic file. 
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Then he remembered 1 Those boys were probably 
trying to saw off the obnoxious belfry I The dan- 
ger of the thing was what primarily appealed to 
him ; in tearing away from the rest of the building, 
there was no knowing what damage the heavy 
little structure might do, or who might be caught 
in its downfall. He had been so occupied with his 
own thoughts that he had no idea of how long the 
noises at the library had been going on. He flung 
the trap-door back and, hurrying down all the 
many flights of stairs, ran out into the night, where 
he was greeted by a louder growl of thunder and a 
dash of rain. The park was pitchy black, for the 
Bishop was indulging in a streak of economy and 
all the electricity had been shut off at eleven 
o'clock. Robinson dared not run for fear of 
either losing the path or colliding with a tree, but 
he pushed on as rapidly as he could toward the 
library, stopping once in a while to listen for the 
noise of the file. 

"Now, then, all together," he heard a voice 
saying; "it is bound to comel" 

Robinson sprang forward at a run, but suddenly 
a hand was laid upon his shoulder. "What are 
you doing here?" 

Robinson wheeled and caught his questioner by 
the arm. "I am Mr. Robinson. Who are you?" 

"Maxwell." 

"Out in the rain? And you have been running I" 
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"I got here as you came up. If I had any 
breath left I would tell them to come down." 

Robinson lifted his voice and shouted. "What 
are you boys doing up there? Come down at 
oncel" 

"Push, fellows, push 1" he heard in a low voice 
from the roof of the house, and the next minute, 
with an astounding crash, the belfry toppled over 
and reached the ground almost at their feet. 

Robinson hardly knew which way to turn in the 
darkness, and as he stood there he heard a scram- 
ble on the roof of the library. The lightning 
flashed, showing a boy swarming down a rope. 
Robinson sprang forward and caught him by the 
shoulder. "Your name?" he said. The boy 
squirmed violently. From the southwest came 
another more brilliant flash of lightning. Robin- 
son's grasp on his captive's collar weakened. 
There was another wrench, another squirm, and 
the fellow was off. 

"Who was it?" said Professor Maxwell's voice 
behind him. 

"He got away." 

"Ah! Then you did not know him?" 

"It is high time you were home," said Robinson 
eagerly, putting out his hand and taking Professor 
Maxwell by the arm. "You will be drenched to 
the skin. There is nothing more to do here. They 
have sawed off the belfry, and that is the end of it." 
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"I am afraid not." 

Robinson hurried him through the park gates 
and across the road to his own house, and was 
about to leave him at the door when Mrs. Max- 
well met them. **Come in quickly," she said; 
**I have something hot for you to drink." 

**I am dripping," said Robinson, "and your hus- 
band ought to go upstairs at once and change his 
clothes." 

"You must come in, Robinson," said Professor 
Maxwell, "if it is only for a moment. I want to 
speak to you." 

Mrs. Maxwell turned away to bring her hot 
punch, and Robinson went forward reluctantly 
into the study. "You do know who that wasl" 
said Professor Maxwell. 

"He wrenched himself away from me." 
"I had already heard his voice on the roof." 
"Are you sure you recognized it?" 
"No, not absolutely; but I know that you are 
sure of that boy's identity." 

"I am not — and I never shall be." 
"Is that the best thing for the boy?" 
"It is the best thing for — all concerned. The 
fact is, boys do this kind of thing more for the sake 
of laying up treasures of reminiscence in the future 
than for actual mischief. Neither moth nor rust 
will ever corrupt nor thieves break through and 
steal the solemn joy that this youngster is storing 
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away for his old age in the remembrance that he 
had a hand in upsetting that belfry." 

"You are better able to look at it lightly than I 
am. To my mind it shows an ingrained careless- 
ness — a blindness to duty — " But here the Pro- 
fessor was interrupted by Mrs. Maxwell, who 
came in cheerfully with a pitcher and glasses. 

When Robinson left the house a few minutes 
later the rain was still driving in torrents before 
the wind, but the sky was lighter, vaguely suffused 
with gray. From time to time, above the writhing 
branches and whirling leaves, the Tower sprang 
forth in clear, pure color against the pale violet 
of the lightning-cleft sky, only to be lost at once 
in blackness, whence — dimly emerging — it slowly 
settled upon the building beneath, a misty, unsub- 
stantial bulk, vaguely threatening. 

In the dark expanse of the lower hall Robinson 
wandered a few minutes, bewildered, until the 
western windows suddenly flared out in crimson 
magnificence, and he saw his way to the stairs. 
He climbed wearily to his room. He had a pain- 
ful sense of impending calamity, of pressing de- 
cisions left in suspense, of heaviness and self- 
reproach. 
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ON the morning of the following day Bennie 
Maxwell had set about straightening the 
I>apers on the desk in the Bishop's library, and was 
preparing to begin work when some one knocked 
at the door. Without waiting for an answer, Ned 
appeared. 

**What's wrong at home?" said Bennie, jump- 
ing up. 

"Nothing. I haven't been there. I wanted to 
see you — alone." 

"You can't; the Bishop may be here any 
minute." 

"He won't be here for half an hour — I saw 
him up the road. He has gone to see Fanshie 
about the belfry business. He told me to come in 
and let you know he would be late." 

"Well?" 

"Oh, if you're going to behave that way, there's 
no use of my being here; but I did think that I 
might rely on you to help me out of this fix." 

"I didn't know you were in." 

Ned chuckled. "My being in depends some- 
what, I suppose, on Robin." 
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**Did he catch you, then?" 

"Catch me? Oh, yes, nicely! But he didn't 
keep me. I suppose he heard us from up there in 
the eyrie. Robin never goes to bed — spends all his 
nights smoking and baying the moon on his vio- 
lin — He came down the middle path and quietly 
walked up to the front of the library, watched till 
the thing fell, and then — nabbed me." 

"Did he get anybody else?" 

"No, the other fellows went down the west side 
of the building." 

"What did Robinson say to you?" 

"Nothing. For a minute he held me like a vise; 
and then there came a flash of lightning, and his 
grip loosened " 

"Well?" 

"Of course I twisted my arm away from him 
and ran." 

"So— he let you got" 

"What!" 

"Of course he did I He knew you; he meant to 
do it." 

There was a short silence. "If I thought that," 
said Ned, "I — I'd almost feel obliged to walk 
straight — at least for the rest of the term. It 
would be pretty white of old Robin to do that. You 
see, they've got it down against me for painting 
the Museum, and if I'm caught this time, it's 
bound to go hard." 
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"You deserve it should." 

Ned thought awhile. "What did he do it for?" 
he said at last. 

"I suppose he thought father had worries 
enough." 

"Poohl What does he know about that?" 

"They all know a lot more than you think. If 
you had seen how father looked this morning, 
trying to bear up and carry it off with a good 
face " 

"What business had Robin to go and tell if he 
wanted to save papa anxiety?" 

"He didn't telll Father was there." 

"There I In all the rain? Did he see me?" 

"He thought he recognized your voice — he 
wasn't sure." 

"But, Bennie — Saltus said he oughtn't to get 
wet, or cold, or have any excitement, or " 

"Or anxiety; and since you've been good enough 
to provide him with a large dose of all four, I sup- 
pose there's nothing more to be said." Bennie 
turned with a business-like air to his papers. 

"Is — is he all right this morning?" 

"He is in bed." 

Ned rose and went slowly toward the door. 

"Where are you going?" 

"Home." 

"You are not to bother himl" Bennie sprang 
to the door and set his back against it. 
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**Damn itl Isn't he my father as much as 
yours? You are not the only one he cares for — 
nor the only one that cares for himl If you don't 
get away from that door I'll pitch you out of the 
window." 

"What are you going to say to him?" 

"That is between me and him: the only person 
on this earth — ^but mamma, of course — ^that cares 
a rap what becomes of me." 

Bennie looked a moment at Ned's white, miser- 
able face. **I care what becomes of you," he said, 
and moved aside. 

Ned opened the door, and stood a moment with 
his back to his brother. "You needn't worry," he 
muttered; "I won't say anything to trouble him." 
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ROBINSON saw Bennie in the course of that 
morning, and, being reassured as to Pro- 
fessor Maxwell's condition, did not go to the house 
to inquire. 

He belonged to a quartette club that met at Mr. 
Bent's once a week, and when he went there that 
evening he found Tom lying, one-armed, long, and 
comfortable in a reclining-chair, playing cards with 
Harry Cogswell. "This is bad," said Robinson. 
"When I left Mrs. Denbeigh's yesterday I was 
under the impression that it wasn't much of a 
hurt." 

"Carter says he's not to rise from this chair this 
evening," said Harry Cogswell. 

"Carter and I disagree," said Tom, but he did 
not move. "By the way, I hear that you took a 
hand in pulling down the belfry last night? Pro- 
fessor Maxwell told me — Carter let me drive out 
there, under protest, this morning." 

"Did Maxwell take much cold?" 

"Enough to keep him in bed to-day. You really 
mean," he added after a pause, "that you don't 
know the young fellow you caught, out there?" 
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"It would be more truthful to say that I really 
do not mean to know the young fellow I caught, 
out there." 

"I thought it might be that I" said Harry, 

"Do you happen to know of any one who wants 
to take a troublesome boy in hand?" said Robinson. 

"Why beat around the bush ? You know it was 
Ned — sulky, unmanageable cub; whoever takes 
him in hand has his work cut out for him." 

"The fellow is more unhappy than sulky," said 
Robinson; "but I think that if some one whom he 
admired — and who had, above all, the charm of 
novelty — would open Ned's eyes to the futility 
and cruelty of his present course, it might work a 
change." 

"Ned Maxwell has had every influence for good 
that a boy could need I" said Bent. "Any decency 
in me I owe to his father. I was in a pretty bad 
way six or eight years ago. I never knew whether 
Maxwell intended to help me, or whether it merely 
happened that in him I found what I needed ; but 
I owe him a debt that I can never repay " 

"He has a way of strengthening the founda- 
tions," said Harry thoughtfully. "You don't know 
how it's done; I don't believe he even knows he's 
doing it. You never feel as if he was butting in 
and messing about in matters he has no business 
to interfere with, like — some other people. He 
just is ; that's all there is about it 1" 
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The two older men looked at each other, smiling. 
Harry seldom expressed himself at such length. 

"I suppose the first step to be taken in regard to 
Ned is to get hold of some one he is inclined to 
like," said Tom Bent. 

"He likes Harry," said Robinson. 

"I'd die for his father; but— I can't stand Ned I" 

"His father doesn't need any one to die for 
him," said Bent grimly. 

"There is good in the boy," said Robinson. 

"But he's been completely spoiled by that set of 
cads who have taken him up on account of his 
voice," Harry added. 

"Can he sing?" said Bent. "There is the 
operetta." 

"He sings like an angel, but ^" 

"Of course we shall have to make him over, 
more or less," said Bent. 

"It isn't going to be any too easy I" 

Bent gave a short laugh. "I don't mean it to be 
—for Ned." 

This talk was a relief to Robinson; but for the 
next few days, although he kept himself informed 
of Professor Maxwell's health, he was not able to 
go to the house. His work was heavy, and the 
social virus — at that time particularly active among 
the college people — ^had caused Great Dulwich to 
break out in a series of destructive festivities. 

One afternoon, when Robinson had been called 
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upon to meet a great man at a tea at the Bishop's, 
he stayed rather later than usual, and was return- 
ing to the drawing-room to bid Miss Langdon 
good-by after a chat with Annchen at the tea-table 
in the dining-room. The lion had crossed the hall 
and was roaring gently in the library with the 
Bishop. Every one had left except Bennie Max- 
well, who rose when Robinson came Into the room, 
and hurriedly said good-by. With a slight gesture 
Miss Langdon arrested Robinson, who was about 
to follow. 

"Do not go," she said; "I must have a word 
with you. Did you know that Professor Maxwell 
was really very ill?" 

"I had not heard that — I inquired this 
morning." 

"He is worse this afternoon; Henry Carter fears 
he has bronchitis. Of course, there is not the least 
danger of his life; but the worry and care and ex- 
pense is something that they are hardly prepared 
for — and, then, there is Ned." 

"What is wrong with Ned now?" 

"Nothing that I know of definitely. He only 
continues to be generally unsatisfactory; and, as if 
he had not wasted enough time already, Tom Bent 
and Harry have managed to interest him in this 
operetta — Ned has a charming voice, you know. 
I told Bennie that I would try and use my 
influence." 
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"What for?" 

"To induce them to give him up. Why should 
Ned waste time with those rich young fellows 
who can do so many things that he can't? He 
is already sufficiently extravagant and discon- 
tented." 

"You must not interfere 1" 

She drew herself up with a stiff gesture that 
roused Robinson's instant opposition. "Surely," 
she said, "you must see the wisdom of breaking 
off this new intimacy 1 The Maxwells have hardly 
enough money to carry them through the year. 
Bennie is already at his wits' end to know where 
his next cent is to come from — how well it is that 
he has had strength to refrain from committing 
himself with Margaret 1 It is the only place where 
I have been really able to make my influence tell, 
and I have so longed to be of use I Have you 
never felt that longing to help?" 

"Never I My one and only longing is to be 
permitted to mind my own business. The less 
we try to meddle with the world's normal course 
the better. Most of the good that we accomplish 
comes about by accident — inadvertently, as it 
were." 

Miss Langdon's face flushed. "You take away 
my only occupation I" she cried. 

"So far as I can see" — Robinson was feeling 
suddenly incorrigibly flippant — "setting things to 
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rights in this world is even a little beyond the 
capacity of the Supreme Being." 

"Ahl You are not in earnest I" 

"I am in serious earnest about Ned — Ned is in 
better hands than ours." 

"You mean — " Miss Langdon reverently paused 
—"in God's hands?" 

"No— in Tom Bent's." 

"Ohl" said Miss Langdon. 

Robinson hurried away, wondering and ashamed 
of the exasperated opposition that had so unex- 
pectedly seized him. "If women would only let 
things alone 1" he muttered. "I will go down to 
the Maxwells and see how matters really are 1" 

As he ran up the steps toward the door of the 
house somebody opened it to him from within. 
Mrs. Maxwell was standing in the hall with 
a telegram in her hand. "O Mr. Robinson I — I 
had hoped it was Benniel I have just received 
the most annoying telegram — ^my Cousin Maria 
has died." 

"I am sorry," said Robinson solicitously. 

"Oh — ^so am I, of course 1 Still, I never did 
care very much for Cousin Maria — ^but my brother, 
James Ponsonby, who is her lawyer, telegraphs me 
that I ought to go to the funeral." 

"Is it faraway?" 

"It is not only far, but inconvenient. I should 
have to be gone three or four days. James says 
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that I must come, because Cousin Maria has left 
me something in her will," 

"You might regret it if you did not go.'* 

"I know very well what she has left me — she al- 
ways promised that she would, and it was sweet of 
her to do it — ^but it doesn't seem to me that merely 
for a set of blue and white Canton china I need 
leave my husband, who is ill, and take that journey 
to Williamston. I never bowed down to Cousin 
Maria, but, at the same time, I have no neglect 
to reproach myself with. She and I were sympa- 
thetic — about old furniture and such things. Oh, 
there is Bennie I" Before Bennie could insert his 
latch-key his mother had opened the door to him 
and poured out her disquieting news. 

"Uncle James wouldn't send for you," said 
Bennie, "unless he thought you ought to go." 

"I can't see why you force me to do it, Bennie. 
It isn't as if I had been truly fond of Cousin Maria. 
What will Mr. Robinson think of me ? But, really. 
Cousin Maria had such a long nose 1" 

"Doesn't your going depend a little on how Pro- 
fessor Maxwell is?" said Robinson. 

"Henry Carter says that William is not very ill 
and that good nursing is all that he needs, but — " 
She stood tapping her foot nervously on the floor, 
and Robinson, having heard the news he came for, 
left her to make her decision alone with Bennie. 

"Can't I get out of it, dear?" she pleaded. 
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Bennie shook his head. "I really don't see how 
you can." 

"But I haven't enough money 1 It Is so near the 
end of the quarter." 

Bennie flushed. "How much do you need?" he 
said, drawing out his pocket-book. 

"The fare down there will be about ten dollars, 
and then there is that long ride in the coach — O 
Bennie, don't make me go 1 " 

Bennie felt a moment's doubt as to the wisdom 
of doing so, but he did not allow his mother to 
perceive his indecision, nor did he let her know how 
empty his pocket-book was, after he had given her 
the little roll of bills for her journey. 
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WHILE Mrs. Maxwell was gone, Robinson 
went every afternoon to the house and sat 
for a while with Professor Maxwell. Young Car- 
ter, the doctor, had installed a trained nurse, and 
Robinson, although he noted the sick man's en- 
feebled condition, felt that there was no real 
cause for anxiety. 

"My wife comes home to-morrow, Robinson, 
and before she gets here I want to have a few words 
with you," Professor Maxwell said on one of these 
afternoons. He stretched out his hand to Robin- 
son who took it in both of his. For some moments 
there was silence in the room. 

"Robinson," Professor Maxwell said, at last, 
"when the inevitable time comes for me to drop 
out — I should like to know that you will befriend 
those I leave behind. I shall go on, of course, as 
long as I can; but I may be helpless, and in that 
case the struggle — will be painful. With you I 
make no concealment of the fact that the tempta- 
tion to follow in Moncrieff's footsteps has been 
strong; but — I mean to bide my time. Don't de- 
sert me, Robinson, when the shadows deepen 1 I 
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may become an object of horror, of anguish to 
those who are nearest me " 

"Never to me 1" Robinson's voice was shaking. 
"Don't think of these things. Don't speak of 
theml" 

"I wanted you to understand the worst plainly, 
and I have but little breath to waste in beating 
around the bush. In God's mercy I may die some 
other death; but even then, although they would 
be better off, the struggle for the children will be 
bitterly hard — ^promise to befriend them." 

"There is no need of promises — I should have 
befriended them without." 

"I shall strive to endure to the end. It leaves 
a better legacy— of courage— of strength. But 
— ^with the means always at hand — ^that, too, is a 
struggle — " ' He turned feebly and opened a little 
drawer at the bedside and brought out an ominous 
sealed tube, which Robinson remembered. 

"May I take that away with me?" 

"No, not yet. My strength has not gone from 
me so far as that. If I find myself defeated— or 
better, dying — I shall give it to you." 

Here the nurse opened the door to let the doctor 
come in. Robinson, much alarmed, went down- 
stairs and waited ; before long young Carter came 
down slowly. Robinson stepped forward. "How 
is he?" he said. 

"He is weak; I don't like the symptoms." 
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"He isn't the strongest man in the world, and he 
has worn himself out." 

"Here is Nellie," said Robinson. 

"Well, Nellie" — the doctor's tone changed — "I 
found your father getting along. He is a little 
weak, but that ought to be expected. If nothing 
goes wrong, we shall have him about by Thanks- 
giving. Good-by." He went, leaving Robinson 
somewhat clearer in his mind as to why the families 
of people seriously ill were sometimes so shodced 
and astounded at an unlooked-for issue. 

"He always puts fresh heart into me," said 
Nellie. 

The day following Robinson rang the bell at 
the little house in the red block, and the door, as 
it had been once before, was suddenly opened to 
him. "Oh," said Nellie, "I thought it was mam- 
ma 1" Then her eyes brightened, and Robinson, 
turning, saw Mrs. Maxwell coming with Bennie. 
At the first glance he saw that she was in a state of 
great excitement, and seized his hat to leave; but 
Mrs. Maxwell detained him. "Don't go," she 
said, "I should like you to hear my news. Are you 
all here — ^all you children? Come upstairs to 
papa." 

But the nurse, hurrying down, put up a warn- 
ing hand. "The professor isn't quite so well 
to-day, Mrs. Maxwell. He mustn't see too many 
people." 
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"Do you think it would hurt him to hear good 
news?" 

"If you tell it quietly; and, perhaps, the others 
had better not come." 

Mrs. Maxwell led her train of children and 
Robinson into the study. "Wait here, all of you," 
she said. 

"I'll bet Cousin Maria has left her some 
money," said Ned. 

"Hush!" said Bennie; "you don't want to spoil 
the fun." 

"Has she told you?" 

"No, of course she hasn't I" 

"What'U you bet she's left ten thousand?" 

"I know it is only the blue and white china," 
said Nellie, "and perhaps some of the old furniture 
— that would be delightful I" 

"No," insisted Ned, "it's money — ^ten thou- 
sand 1" 

"But why ten thousand?" said Bennie 

"Well, I heard Uncle James say once that 
Cousin Maria ought to leave mamma at least that 
much, and — and Cousin Maria always did the 
least she could I" 

There was no further conunent for the next few 
minutes, but when Mrs. Maxwell came downstairs 
one of the younger boys ran to her and, catching 
her dress, whispered: "Mamma, Ned says Cousin 
Maria has left you ten thousand dollars." 
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"No, not ten thousand." 

"How much, then?" said Ned. "Eight?" 

"She has left us a great deal of money," said 
Mrs. Maxwell, sitting down, "a great deal of 
money. She has left us" — there was a momentary 
catch in her voice — "three hundred " 

"Three hundred I" interrupted Ned. "And she 
worth a good million 1" 

"She has left us three hundred — Ned, do be 
still 1 — she has left us three hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars." 

There was an astounded pause. "Dear me, 
that means an income," said Nellie. 

"Quite a respectable income," murmured 
Robinson. 

"And yet it doesn't sound as much as just ten 
thousand dollars," Nellie added regretfully. 

"How stupid of you I" said Ned, "Are you 
sure, mamma, that you haven't made a mistake? 
Isn't it three hundred and fifty? You know you 
do sometimes get figures a little crooked." 

"Yes, Peggy, dear," said Bennie, calling her by 
a long disused pet name of his baby days. "I really 
think you must have made a mistake." 

"Oh, how silly you all are I" cried Mrs. Max- 
well. "She has really left us all that money I 
When he gets well, your papa need never worry 
again about those old schools in Great Dulwich. 
And I, who didn't want to go to the funeral I" 
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Robinson slipped quietly out of the room, and 
met the nurse in the hall. 

"There is something about this case that I don't 
like," she said forebodingly. 

Robinson's heart fell. He recognized the in- 
stinct which is bom of practice and long experience. 
"How is he?" 

"One is never sure with pneumonia." 

"Is it that?" 

"There is no doubt about it. There really hasn't 
been from the first day I came. Nasty disease — 
I hate it 1 But I wanted to ask you, Mr. Robinson, 
if you could come down this evening and stay with 
us through the early part of the night. Mrs. Max- 
well seems excited — I want somebody here who 
will be able to keep the professor's mind easy." 
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LATER in the evening, when Robinson re- 
turned, the nurse met him at the head of the 
stairs. "He's worse — ^he's very much worse 1" she 
whispered. "I shall persuade Mrs. Maxwell to 
take a rest now you are here. It will be hard 
enough for her to-morrow." 

Robinson, who had come prepared to spend the 
night, listened to the woman's directions, and made 
himself ready for his watch. He was accustomed 
to illness. The long years that he had devoted to 
his mother had given him much skill, which the 
nurse recognized when she said, in tones of com- 
mendation : "You have done this before." 

He seated himself now at a shaded lamp behind 
a screen, and, undoing a package of examination 
books, began to correct them. Mrs. Maxwell 
slipped quietly into the room, sat down for a few 
moments by the bed, and then, with a smile at Rob- 
inson, stole out again. 

The hours slipped by. Robinson gave the medi- 
cines, moved noiselessly about doing small things 
to make the sick man comfortable, and when at last 
Professor Maxwell fell into an uneasy slumber, he 
sat watching the small fire on the hearth, following 
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the filmy bats'-wings of soot as, time after time, 
they fluttered, took fire, and glowed with tiny rows 
of sparks about their fringy edges. 

This unexpected good fortune had already begun 
to have its effect in the peace and ease of mind it 
seemed to have brought. Robinson found himself 
blessing Cousin Maria for the wisdom she had 
shown in the disposition of her money. "It will do 
a great deal more good in the world than if she 
had left it to some society for the prevention of 
something," he thought. 

Professor Maxwell stirred. Robinson sat up 
alert, glancing at the watch which lay upon the 
table. It was not time for any medicine, and he 
was about to settle back again in his chair when 
the sick man's voice called him faintly. Robinson 
went to the bedside. Professor Maxwell had tried 
to raise himself upon his elbow, but sank back, 
panting, upon the pillows. 

"What is it?" said Robinson. "Do you want 
some water?" 

"No, I only wanted to give you something — 
something here in the table drawer." 

Robinson knew at once, and, pulling out the 
drawer, he took the sealed tube in his hand. 

"Destroy it," said the other. "I — I — ^took it 
away from Moncrieff once — unavailingly; but I 
think that whatever the outcome had been, I should 
never have used it myself. Now God has been 
merciful; I shall have no need of it." 
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"I am very glad of this money, Maxwell." 

*'It gives me peace." 

Robinson sat down close to the bed and bent for- 
ward eagerly. "Maxwell, you are not danger- 
ously ill; you must not allow yourself to think so. 
I assure you that there are no complications ; yours 
isn't even a really serious case of pneumonia." 

Professor Maxwell's wide-open eyes, dark with 
tragic foreknowledge, looked fixedly into Robin- 
son's. "I am going," he said; "not wilfully, not 
even willingly, only thankfully — for the release of 
it. And grateful, too, that I have not been per- 
mitted, with reckless fingers, to meddle in the in- 
finite design." 

He closed his eyes and Robinson moved slightly, 
as if to go back to his own place by the fire ; but the 
sick man's hand groped toward him, and Robinson 
placed his own within it. 

"I have been restrained," the weak voice whis- 
pered, "restrained from rushing headlong out of 
life ; prevented from finding myself — ^when the ir- 
revocable doors of violence had clanged to behind 
me — face to face with the gentle, beneficent mes- 
senger who is about to call me. From out the 
dark region to which he has escaped, Moncrieff's 
spirit of late has continually beckoned mine. What 
if in my last hour — ^when my will, weakened by his 
example, had succumbed to his supreme temptation 
— I had been able to see and know that, while the 
poverty I had so dreaded had been turned aside 
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from my people, the disgrace I had wrought would 
burden their hearts and minds from one generation 
to another, increasing with their increase?" 

"They would have understood." Robinson's 
grasp tightened on the hand he held. 

"My wife might have understood, perhaps Ben- 
nie; no one else. But I have been restrained — I 
have not been permitted, in my despair, needlessly 
to do this thing. And I have been so near it, Rob- 
inson, so nearl God has mightily intervened, mer- 
cifully saved." 

Robinson's grasp tightened again. It was as if 
physically, by his own strength, he would have 
withheld his friend from any farther journey tow- 
ard the unseen. The fire died down at last and 
Robinson rose to replenish it. Professor Max- 
well's eyes had closed, and he seemed to sleep. 

The night wore on. Mechanically Robinson car- 
ried out the nurse's directions, absorbed in the care 
of the sick man until the clock, in the church tower 
near by, struck four, and he looked up, startled, 
as the door opened and Mrs. Maxwell hurried in. 

"The nurse has just called me," she said. "I 
am quite rested. How does he seem ?" 

Robinson glanced at the bed. Professor Max- 
well was lying quietly, with closed eyes. "It has 
not been a bad night," he whispered to her, and, 
with a gesture of farewell, left the room and went 
downstairs. 
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THREE days later, in the early afternoon, 
Robinson was hurrying down the college 
path toward the gate when he met Tom Bent, who, 
after one quick look, exclaimed : "He is worse 1" 

Robinson's spoken answer denied the affirmation 
of his expression, and Bent was dissatisfied. "I 
have been taking lunch at the Deanery," he said; 
"it is Sylvia's and my birthday. When I was a 
youngster I used to be invited there on our birth- 
days. My father and mother encouraged the 
friendship — Sylvia was a good influence." 

"She always was." 

"Yes, but lately she has become too much ad- 
dicted to — influencing. We have even had a fall- 
ing out because I have not been quite amenable 
to-day." Bent's tone was not amiable. 

"Her view of life is always colored by her great 
desire to be of help." 

"And she has a quite abnormal belief in the effi- 
cacy of her individual efforts." 

Robinson moved forward impatiently; he felt 
great reluctance to discussing Miss Langdon. 
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"You have heard of the death of Mrs. Maxwell's 
cousin, of course?" he said, as they left the park. 

"Old Maria Ponsonby? Oh, yes; I saw it in 
the paper. I wish she had had the grace to leave 
something to Mrs. Maxwell ; but that is one of the 
obviously good things that never happen.*' 

"But it has happened I" 

"How much? Enough to make any differ- 
ence?" 

"I understood Mrs. Maxwell to say that it was 
something like three hundred and fifty thousand — 
and a house." 

"I am delighted I But"— Bent's face fell— "it 
will set Maxwell's mind at ease about the future, 
and I am afraid he will die. He can, now, you 
see." 

"He says that he doesn't want to," Robinson an- 
swered quickly. "He would be glad to live, I 
think, and to enjoy the peace of working, for a 
while, under easier circumstances." 

"He will not be able to get on without the spur; 
it has been a sharp one I" 

"He is very much exhausted. The nurse fears 
that he has too little vitality left to fall back upon." 

"That is the horror of it I These men wear 
themselves out as surely and as insidiously as the 
worst smart-liver of our most rapid set." 

"Going, too, much in the same way. They pay 
for self-denial, for sacrifice, and for disinterested 
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labor in the same nervous degeneration that fol- 
lows the most flagrant dissipation. Ix)ok at Mon- 
crieff, and at what has been hanging over poor 
Maxwell r' 

"I am like Moncrieff. I could never have borne 
the strain. Dear old Maxwell has had more cour- 
age than is ordinarily comprised in the make-up 
of common men. I shall always be the better 
for Maxwell. 1 have had temptations, and, God 
knows, I have not always overcome them 1 I have 
been in trouble and stress — I am now, if ever man 
was, and if I get strength and will to steer through 
it straight, it will be because of Maxwell!" 

"He lies there dying" — Robinson's voice broke 
— "and courteously welcomes death as a guest that 
has been sent too soon, but who must not be al- 
lowed to suffer from the mistake, because his com- 
ing is the last good boon granted by a merciful 
Master." 

"A merciful Master I" repeated Bent bitterly. 
"A Master who has grudged him one single day 
of relief or rest in all these toiling, unthankful 
years 1" His eyes suddenly brimmed over, and he 
laughed in an embarrassed way as he drew out his 
handkerchief. 

"It is true," said Robinson, "all true. I didn't 
know that any one else thought of it in that way. 
He certainly doesn't himself, even though he be- 
lieves that his life hasn't counted for much." 
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**But he doesn't repine even at thatl He plays 
the gamel So did Moncrieff — except for the 
end." 

"Poor Moncrieff 1'* 

"Yes; if ever a man were justified '* 

"So we all say." 

"You think that we don't believe what we say?" 

"Maxwell has made me see all that in another 
light." They had come to the steps of the Maxwell 
house, and the maid had opened the door. 

"Professor Maxwell is no better," she said. 

"May I speak to Miss Kennedy?" Robinson 
asked, seeing the nurse in the shadows at the other 
end of the hall. 

"I will wait for you here," said Bent, and the 
maid closed the door. 

As Bent stood on the steps he saw the Cogswells' 
carriage, with young Sylvia in it, driving in his di- 
rection ; she bade the coachman draw up to the curb, 
and Bent went down to meet her, "Robinson has 
gone in to inquire," he said. 

They waited in silence until Robinson came out 
and crossed the sidewalk to join them. He did not 
speak for a moment. 

"What is it?" asked Bent at last. 

"She said that his temperature was lower.** 

"That is a good sign, isn't it?" 

"Who can tell?" 

"Just what did she say?" Bent insisted. 
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Robinson told them the facts, and let them draw 
their own conclusions. 

"It sounds better," said Sylvia cheerfully. 

Bent was silent and thoughtful. "Where are 
you going?" he asked her. 

"Miles into the country, to see a seamstress who 
lives beyond Fairfax." 

There was a short embarrassed silence, which 
Robinson made use of to say good-by. 

"Will you take me with you?" said Bent to 
Sylvia. 

"If you want to come; but the day is cold and 
raw. 

"We can drive back to your house and get some- 
thing warm of Harry's for me," he said. "I have 
not been good for much with this wretched rib of 
mine, and I wasn't going to work this afternoon." 

Without much show of pleasure Sylvia made 
room for him beside her, and after they had driven 
back to the house, for Harry's fur coat, they turned 
again toward the open country. "Do you see very 
much of Mr. Robinson?" she asked. 

"Not so much as I should like. He comes in to 
our house every week to play in father's quartette." 

"I wonder whether " 

"So do I." 

"You don't know what I mean,'* said Sylvia a 
little petulantly. 

"You wonder whether Paula will marry him." 
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"I don't believe he has asked her I" 

"From all that I have been able to gather, I had 
imagined that you and Harry had other views for 
Robinson/' 

"I have changed my mind. Harry and I have 
been foolish." 

"I can't see anything foolish in your imagining 
that a man might fall in love with your Aunt 
Sylvia." 

Sylvia glanced at him gratefully. Put in that 
way, her speculations, and Harry's, seemed less 
reprehensible. "Still, I can't understand Paula," 
she said. "If Mr. Denbeigh were the great man 
that everybody insists that he was " 

"Not quite everybody." 

" — I should think she would feel it a desecration 
to be interested in any one else ^" 

"Is she interested in any one else?'* 

" — ^And if he were the little man that you in- 
sinuate he was, then she ought to have had enough 
of marrying, once for all." 

"A natural but youthful judgment." 

"I really don't believe," proceeded Sylvia, "that 
she wants to marry at all. And for that reason 
I can't approve of the way in which she has taken 
possession of Mr. Robinson lately." 

"She only wants to borrow him." 

"That may be true; but there is danger that she 
may put him on the shelf, thinking that she will 
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want him before long, and then — forget him 1 Of 
course he could come down, if he wanted to." 

"He is not the kind that would come down un- 
less she took him down." 

"He is not the kind that you do that to at all! 
Paula thinks, just now, that he might make her 
happy; but when it comes to a decision she is going 
to find out that she can't do it." 

"On account of her devotion to Denbeigh?" 

"She detested Mr. Denbeigh 1" 

"How do you know ?" 

"I know by the way she packed up the 'collec- 
tion' when it went to Coldston. I helped, and 
there were some of those things from which her 
very fingers curled away 1 I don't think that she 
will ever want to marry again. That horrid Den- 
beigh was a kind of Keeley cure — she has lost her 
taste for it." 

"Then where does Robinson come in?" 

"He doesn't! Some day Paula will remember 
to take him down from the shelf, and when she has 
blown the dust off, she will return him to Aunt 
Sylvia!" 

"I hope she will return him in better order than 
she has some of her crockery!" There was a tinge 
of bitterness in his voice. 

Sylvia did not say anything for a minute or two. 
"There are a good many pieces of chipped crock- 
ery in the world," she said then. "Some of the 
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rarest specimens on papa's shelves are even — 
cracked." Her voice shook with faint laughter. 

"Sylvia, don't you think that we are wasting a 
good deal of time over other people's affairs? 
How much longer are our own to remain laid upon 
the table?" 

"There was to be two weeks' notice " 

"You have had six months, Sylvia." 

Sylvia glanced at him and her face fell. "I 
know it," she said. 

"Do you need those two weeks?" 

"I am not sure that they are not needed — al- 
though it is not I that need them 1" 

"You are mistaken. I am of the same mind that 
I was in the spring." 

"And Paula?" 

"Who has been talking to you?" 

"No one. I saw — ^the day we were upset." 

"You could not have seen, because there was 
nothing to see." 

"Are you sure, Tom?" 

"Do you think that I am asking you to take a 
divided heart?" He raised his voice slightly, and 
Sylvia looked anxiously at the coachman's back. 

Bent made a gesture of annoyance, but deftly 
changed the subject, and they did not renew it until 
after Sylvia had seen the seamstress, when they 
found that some slight accident had happened to 
the harness, and she and Bent walked on together 
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toward Great Dulwich, expecting the coachman to 
overtake them. 

"Now Sylvia 1 What have you in your mind? 
What makes you think ^" 

"Let us leave Paula out of the question/* said 
Sylvia, with dignity. 

"By all means; this is a matter that concerns 
only you and me. Do you love me, Sylvia?" 

"Do you love me, Tom?" 

"You know that Idol" 

"Do you love me — first?" 

"Oh, first 1 Why will women always want to 
be the first I" 

"I don't mean that I want to be the first. I knew 
that you cared for Paula once; that you and she 
were engaged; everybody knows it." 

"We were to leave Paula out of the question." 

"That you were engaged to another woman first 
makes no difference to me ; just as it should make 
no difference to you if I had loved — oh, anybody, 
Mr. Robinson — ^before I loved you." 

Bent's eyes smiled faintly at this unconscious ad- 
mission. 

"What concerns us is the present," Sylvia went 
on. "There was something in your eyes that day 
when you spoke to Paula that made me feel that 
all was not over. I do not think that I should 
have understood, if I hadn't seen how Mr. 
Robinson felt it — he and I — ^we were the same, 
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only he would not believe. He saw nothing but 
Paula that afternoon — and you, too, you stayed 
there " 

"Oh, child! Paula will be Paula to the end of 
the chapter ; she will always be trying experiments 
with her own heart — and breaking ours in the 
process." 

"If I marry a man, no other woman must have 
the power to break his heart." 

"Please God, if you marry me, no other woman 
shall ! No other woman has." 

"But I haven't it." 

"It would break my heart, Sylvia, to discover 
you less fine than I think you I Can you say, truth- 
fully, that you do not love me? Do you pretend, 
for an instant, that you do not believe that I want 
you, dear?" 

"I ought to leave you free." 

"Can't you see that I don't want to be free?" 

"But you do. Look at Paula and then at mel" 

"Is that sincere?" said Bent. "Do you really 
mean that you think I would compare you?" 

"I want to believe you, Tom I" 

"Then you care for me?" 

"You know I care I I shouldn't have told you, 
if I hadn't seen that in some way you have found 
it out; but, if we agree to part now, I shall not 
break my heart. I might have thought once that 
I should. When you dived for Annchen, two weeks 
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ago, and I waited and waited for you to come up, I 
was quite sure that, if you lost your life there in the 
river, I ^ould never know happiness again. But 
now everything is different. I looked forward, and 
things wore a beautiful face — a face all merry and 
glad and full of smiles. But now another face 
looks at me. When we were children, do you re- 
member teaching us how to save each other's lives 
when we got upset on the river? We did such 
bold, brave things; we never lost our presence of 
mind I But when it came to the time when we 
were compelled to act in earnest, everybody be- 
haved without the least thought; we all did things 
hit or miss, as they came up, and I am doing the 
same now. Last spring I wasn't sure of myself, but 
I did think that the day would come when I should 
tell you that I loved you without a single doubt." 

"You don't love me unless you trust me." 

"I cannot be contented with — half a loaf." 

"I am not offering you that 1 You have my best, 
my truthful, absolute best. You are the one woman 
of all women for me I" 

"Does not Paula stand between?" 

"How can I speak of Paula in a way that will 
reassure you without appearing treadierous ?'* 

"You know very well that I would not listen to 
anything that was treacherous to Paula." 

"Sylvia," said Bent, coming to a stand-still, 
"will you marry me?" 
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Sylvia turned away her head. The carriage was 
coming down a narrow side road through the fields, 
and would overtake them in a minute. 

"Sylvia I" repeated Bent. 

"Yes — I will marry you." 

"You trust me? I will not have you without 
that, much as I love you." 

"Of course, it means that, too— but there is the 
carriage." 

"You have made me very happy," he said in a 
low voice, when they had started off again. 

Sylvia's eyes were full of tears; she looked out 
over the brown fields of stubble, and wondered if 
the face of fulfilment would always differ so sadly 
from the face of promise 1 
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THE evening of Sylvia's drive into the coun- 
try with Tom Bent Miss Langdon was 
dining out, and the Bishop had taken that occasion 
to go over to the Cogswells*. He came in before 
his daughter had returned, very slowly, very 
thoughtfully, and sat down in front of the drawing- 
room fire. Miss Langdon was later than usual, 
and when he heard the horses outside the Bishop 
rose from his chair and stood in front of the fire- 
place. "Did you stop at the Maxwells* ?** he asked 
as she came to the drawing-room door. 

A shadow of annoyance crossed her face. "I am 
ashamed to say that I didn't think of it 1** she said. 
"The house was quite dark as we drove by.** 

"The house was dark, indeed,** he said gravely. 

"Has anything happened?'* 

"He died suddenly this afternoon." 

"Oh, how sorrowful 1 And yet not so bad as it 
might have been — I suppose you know that old 
Maria Ponsonby left Mrs. Maxwell her money?" 

"Yes," said the Bishop indifferently. Balanced 
against the life of a man like Professor Maxwell, 
the money did not count much with him just then. 
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"I suppose it robbed death of a good many ter- 
rors," he added after a moment's thought. "Max- 
well was anxious about the future of those children 
— Bennie is like him, fortunately." 

Miss Langdon's face clouded. "He will prob- 
ably go back to his course in medicine and marry 
Margaret Fanshawe now," she said. 

"Yes? Are they engaged, too?" 

"Too?" 

"Oh 1 — I had forgotten to tell you. Tom Bent 
dined at Henry's to-day ; it seems that he and little 
Sylvia got themselves engaged this afternoon." 

"This afternoon?" There was a sharpness in 
Miss Langdon's tone that drew the Bishop's atten- 
tion to her more keenly. 

"Had you known anything about it?" 

"Nothing, except that it is most unexpected, not 
merely to me, but to Tom Bent, too, I might say 1 
I can't understand it 1 He almost spoke this after- 
noon as if he cared for another woman 1 At least," 
she amended, for her father's eyes had an uncom- 
fortable way of compelling accuracy, " at least, our 
talk after luncheon was about another woman. Of 
course everybody knows that he has always been 
in love with Paula." 

"I have considered the affair of Paula as defi- 
nitely over for a good many years. Tom would 
never make Paula happy, I think." 

"Why do you say that? They have the same 
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interests; they arc both fond of the world and of 
society; they are both rich. It seems to me that 
they have a great deal in common. I have always 
hoped that it would come right, between them, in 
the end. Indeed, when he left here this afternoon, 
I think that he was convinced that it would." 

"Are you quite sure that you realize what you 
are saying?" interrupted the Bishop severely. 
"Tom has asked your niece to be his wife to-day. 
Do you think he would do that if he still continued 
to care for Paula?" The Bishop's voice was un- 
compromising, and Miss Langdon felt her heart 
fluttering uncomfortably. 

"It is certainly very difficult to understand. You 
know, papa, that I shouldn't for a moment suspect 
Tom of anything dishonorable; but this looks, to 
say the least, precipitate." 

"It does not appear to me in that light. You 
have probably mistaken silence on Tom's part for 
consent to your own plans." 

"I am sure," said Miss Langdon, after a 
moment's thought, "that little Sylvia ought to 
be a very happy woman. Of course, she isn't 
exactly — " She did not finish her sentence, but 
sat looking down at the rug in front of her. It 
hurt her to think that she had so misunderstood 
Tom Bent. Had he been laughing at her silently 
as she had tried to demonstrate to him that his 
heart was still Paula Denbeigh's? No. With the 
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clairvoyance of her unhappy love for Robinson 
she divined Bent's heart perhaps better than he 
allowed himself to do. There had been something 
in his face that afternoon — something like a strug- 
gle — ^which, at the time, she had not fully under- 
stood; now it flashed across her that, instead of 
being an influence for good, she had been carefully 
leading Tom Bent into temptation I 

"Of course," the Bishop was saying weightily, 
"Sylvia's mother told you the situation in the early 
spring?" 

"Anna?" said Miss Langdon, looking up in 
surprise. "What situation? She never told me a 
word." 

"Tom asked Sylvia to marry him in May, I 
think, but she very wisely felt that it was better 
not to decide at once. Anna told me at the time. 
Surely she mentioned it to you ?" 

"No, she never spoke of it — ^neither did Sylvia." 

"Perhaps they were right. The less discussion 
these matters receive the better. I, for my part, 
am very glad of this engagement. Little Sylvia 
will make Tom a better wife than Paula 
would." 

"I doubt it," said Miss Langdon. Her cheeks 
were flushed, and her eyes were brilliant with 
anger. Tom's taking his future into his own hands 
was almost like a blow in the face. 

The Bishop studied her curiously. He won- 
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dered if some of the workings of her mind were 
not obscure even to herself. Why should she wish 
Tom Bent to marry Paula ? This Robinson 1 Was 
he playing fast and loose? The Bishop distaste- 
fully put the thought from him; he could not en- 
dure to think ill of his neighbor. Still, he had not 
been blind throughout the early part of the sum- 
mer, and again in the autumn, to the interest that 
his daughter had taken in Robinson. With the 
help of his iron memory, he reconstructed the 
whole story. It did not please him. Robinson had 
always loved his daughter. He had come back on 
her account, and she — the Bishop gave his head 
an impatient shake. Sylvia should have had more 
self-control I There was something unwholesome 
in an affection which was beyond control, and 
things unwholesome, in the Bishop's judgment, 
partook slightly of indecency 1 Miss Langdon was 
nearly thirty-nine — an age when affairs of the heart 
were undignified; and yet, and yet, if it were in his 
power to advance her happiness — why not? 

The Bishop rose to say good-night. "I suppose 
we shall have to be thinking of Moncrieff's suc- 
cessor," he said and sighed. 

Miss Langdon's ever-ready flush mounted to her 
face. He wished, impatiently, that her color were 
less unmanageable. There was a lack of reserve 
in this inability to conceal any sudden emotion I 
"What do you think of Robinson?" He felt 
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himself unspeakably brutal; but there were certain 
things of which he must have a definite assurance. 

She was not his daughter for nothing. "Would 
he care to take it?" she said indifferently. 

"Would he not have reason to congratulate him- 
self on getting it?" 

"Every reason — if he wanted it; but I have seen 
nothing that would lead me to believe that he 
wished to stay in Great Dulwich." 

"No? Then why is he here?" said the Bishop, 
who had no conception of actions which were not 
founded on convictions. 

"I cannot say; but that he doesn't care so very 
much about remaining, either here or anywhere 
else in this country, is proved by his having refused 
a professorship of English literature at Coldston." 

"At Coldston! When was it offered him?" 

"Early in the spring, before he came here," she 
said steadily, and, getting up, she moved about the 
room, leaving things in order for the night. "I 
tried to use my influence with him to get him to 
accept it." 

The Bishop followed her with his eyes, baffled. 
Still, he was reasonably sure that he was mak- 
ing no mistake in regard to Robinson and his 
daughter. 
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CHAPTER XXX 

ALL had been confusion and terror at the 
Maxwells'. Suddenly, without warning to 
any of his watching family, the professor's tired 
heart had stopped. It had been late in the after- 
noon, and he had seemed more comfortable. The 
doctor had driven away and the nurse had gone 
to her room for a few hours of rest. Professor 
Maxwell's room was at the bade of the house; 
two or three vacant lots stretched between it and 
the Cogswell place, which rose with a gentle slope, 
its thick grove of oak-trees standing out, deep red, 
beneath the declining sun. Mrs. Maxwell went to 
the window and raised her hand to draw down the 
blind. 

"Leave it up— I like the light," he said faintly. 

"But you must sleep." 

"I shall sleep, never fear. Put another pillow 
under my head and turn me toward the window." 

She did as he said, and sat down near him, lean- 
ing back against the post at the head of the bed. 
The sun grew redder and redder as it sank into the 
level-lying strata of purplish clouds. 

"It is very beautiful," he murmured. 
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"Very," she said softly. 

He moved his hand along the covers toward 
hers, and she slipped her own beneath it. "We 
have been so happy I" he said. 

"Please God we shall be happier in the future 1" 
she whispered. 

"He is very good." 

She heard him give a little sigh, and sat there, 
still holding his hand, watching while the sun went 
down behind the trees. 

It slipped and slipped, and the dark oak-trees 
stood out, deep red, against it. A wonderful 
yellow flooded all the sky. She bent forward 
cautiously and looked at him. His eyes were 
closed, and he was smiling. Scarcely daring to 
stir, she leaned back again, still holding his hand, 
contentedly watching the color fade from the sky. 
A very few minutes passed, and the darkness began 
to gather. She could see the lights, shining clear 
white, here and there along the road in front of 
the Cogswell place, and from time to time an 
electric car, cheerful and homely, rolled by, with 
its glowing windows and sparkling trolley. 

His hand was growing chilly outside the covers 
there. He was strangely quiet! 

She started forward, bending her face close to 
his. He still smiled. That was all I She did not 
call the children or the nurse, but sat down again 
quietly beside him, as if to continue her watch — 
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It was her right. He had gone, but she wished to 
be alone with him. She could still wait upon his 
soul, which lingered — she knew, she was sure — be- 
fore it fared forth beyond her. It was thus he 
would have wished it to be. 

**Good-by, best beloved 1" she whispered. 
'*Good-byl" 

Then all at once the feeling came to her that 
perhaps it was not the end. Calling wildly, she 
ran for the nurse. The children who were in the 
house hurried upstairs; lamps were lighted; but 
one by one, as they gathered around the bedside, 
the same silence fell upon them that had come to 
her at first. All unconsciously, and without con- 
sulting one another, they felt that this was as he 
would have them : still and calm before the great 
and solemn triumph of his face. Time enough for 
desolation in the days to come; now, in some mys- 
terious way, even the youngest of them felt that 
he forbade them to mar this hour by small regrets. 

A good man had gone I Yet not gone — only 
changed. He had lived, and mankind were the 
better. He had died — his life had been given for 
the race, he had led a forlorn hope; men felt it, 
and yet — so simple and unassuming had been his 
courage — they did not know that a hero had left 
them. 

But all the little city mourned; and on the day 
when they carried him away from his home — 
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carried him with their own hands, loving the bur- 
den — long crowds of black-robed people streamed 
toward the college chapel. Outside, the grass was 
trampled with the feet of hundreds who could not 
gain admittance. They followed as he was carried 
to the college cemetery, all the people walking, 
silent, grave, uplifted; touched with the spark of 
Eternal Life. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 

IT was the first week in December, and the last 
slow turns of the screw of cold had clamped 
Great Dulwich, shivering, in the train of winter. 
A pale bright sun shone through the few red leaves 
that still rustled dryly on the oak-trees in the park, 
and the dusty middle path rang hard under the feet 
of the hurrying students, who raced from building 
to building as if in hopes of accumulating suffident 
animal warmth to counteract the chill of the lecture 
rooms. 

As soon as he could, Robinson gave up the city 
schools and settled down to what he hoped would 
be a winter of quiet work. Mr. Maxwell's death 
had isolated him in spirit, and the time he gave — 
during the first hard days — to Mrs. Maxwell and 
the children detached him in reality from the world 
about him. In this little space of leisure and peace 
his mind seemed to clear. He looked back at his 
troubled thoughts, on the night when the belfry 
had been destroyed, as upon a confusing dream. 
He was ashamed of the part he had assigned Miss 
Langdon, and, accusing himself of fatuity, tried to 
forget — ^not without success. 
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As the weeks passed he began again to go fre- 
quently to the Gates place, either when his lectures 
were over in the afternoon or later at night, at the 
close of his day's work. The biography, since 
early in November, had apparently been forgotten ; 
before that, Mrs. Denbeigh had begun to listen 
more favorably to Robinson's repeated suggestion 
that she should put the work into other hands, and 
although she had refused to allow him to open the 
subject with D'Orsey, she had given him to under- 
stand that she would do so herself as soon as Mrs. 
Gates — who expected to go South with Annchen 
in December — had left home. 

But December had come, Mrs. Gates had gone, 
and Denbeigh seemed forgotten. Robinson was 
too well content with the oversight to quarrel with 
it. He felt himself on the verge of a great joy 
that would render him the last man on earth to 
insist upon the perpetuation of Denbeigh's memory. 
Life just then for Robinson was filled with sun- 
shine, whatever the skies. The love of all the 
world for a lover exists mainly in the self-con- 
sciousness of the lover, and Robinson felt that all 
his little world was delicately, reticently sympa- 
thetic; but he went about shielding the flame of his 
happiness with careful fingers and taking no one 
into his confidence. 

Still, it gave him great pleasure to see the change 
wrought in the Bishop's attitude toward him. He 
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was invited more frequently to the Deanery, and 
questioned minutely upon his plans, his tastes, and 
his hopes for the future. In the heart of every 
Great Dulwich man there was always an altar 
dedicated to the Bishop, much of whose unpopu- 
larity was due to his obstinate refusal to mount 
any of the shrines erected in his honor; but with 
Robinson, of late, the Bishop had sunnily allowed 
himself to be admired. "Since he no longer fears 
that I may be going to deprive him of his daughter 
the dear old boy is actually trying to like mel" 
Robinson thought gratefully, and gave his inquisi- 
tor all the irrelevant information he could. 

Robinson's ability to do as he chose was much 
enhanced by the fact that he always did it without 
any flourish of trumpets. He was thus free to 
linger in Mrs. Denbeigh's library as often and as 
long as he wished without attracting much atten- 
tion. Mrs. Denbeigh's shining place in the gay 
society of the dty proper dazzled the eyes of all 
who knew her quite to the exclusion of so shadowy 
a possibility as Robinson. There had been a prince, 
a stray duke, and one or two distinguished mem- 
bers of the House of Commons in Great Dulwich 
that autumn. Mrs. Denbeigh's effect upon them, 
and the number of times they had been seen with 
her, had been a matter of careful note. Even his 
engagement had been barely sufficient to quench 
periodic revivals of interest in Tom Bent's status ; 
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but Robinson — as a temporary Instructor In the 
college — In the eyes of Great Dulwich had no 
status^ so far as Mrs. Denbeigh was concerned; 
although nothing would ever make him aware 
of It. 

Still, Robinson's goings and comings were not 
destined to pass wholly without observation. A 
man can almost always count on one person — 
otherwise Indifferent to him — ^to whom his move- 
ments are of absorbing Interest, and — ^besides Tom 
Bent and Sylvia Cogswell, who made an occasional 
discreet conjecture — D'Orsey kept Robinson well 
In view. "I suppose you know, Robinson," he 
said one evening at the commons dinner-table, 
"that there was a meeting of the Trustees yesterday 
morning?" 

"Isn't there always one early In December?" 

"But this one concerns you. Moncrieff's place 
must be filled sooner or later — ^you haven't heard 
anything?" 

Robinson took offence at D'Orsey's Inveterate 
habit of acquiring Information. "It Is rather soon 
to think of filling Moncrieff's place." 

"The Instruction must go on. Of course you've 
sent In your letters ?" 

"What letters? I had no letters to send." 

"Letters of recommendation. It's always done 
in Europe — ^men send in volumes when they want 
a place." 
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"But I don't want a place." 

"Do you mean to say you haven't sent in any- 
thing to the board? Why, Robinson, you prob- 
ably can command more valuable letters than any 
man here 1" 

"A man can't advertise himself in that way," 
said Robinson indifferently. 

"You had better, if you care anything for the 
position." 

"I am not sure that I do care for the posi- 
tion." 

"What were you thinking of doing next year?" 
D'Orsey was even more alert than before. 

"Oh — going back to Italy — ^perhaps 1" Rob- 
inson nodded his head as if his destination were 
somewhere east of the commons wall. 

"But, man, man, that is no way to get ahead in 
the world 1 This is the Bent professorship 1" 

"They are not going to offer me the Bent." 

"But even the salary of an assodate professor- 
ship is better than what you already have. A man 
can afford to marry on that, espedally if he has a 
small private income of his own. The Bishop was 
speaking of it the other day." 

"If the Bishop expects us to marry on die sala- 
ries we're getting now, he must take more pains 
to keep up his supply of heiresses," said young 
Devinney. "He's been allowing it to run scandal- 
ously low lately." 
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"With a sufficiently rich woman, Devinney," 
said D'Orsey slowly, "one might afford to cut the 
whole thing — and go abroad." 

"I'm not asking to cut the whole thing. If only 
the wealthy parent of the young lady I'm desper- 
ately in love with " 

"Which young lady?" cried the others. 

"You all know mighty well." 

"We know all of them mighty well," said the 
man next him; "but not which." 

"If Bennie Maxwell wasn't such a nice fellow," 
said Devinney dreamily, "and if he wasn't in 
mourning for his father, his life wouldn't be worth 
an instant's purchase." 

Robinson, after D'Orsey had spoken, had 
pushed his chair back from the table, but he waited 
a moment, apparently amused, and then, under 
cover of the laughter that had followed Devinney's 
last sally, he rose and left the dining-hall. As he 
passed the foot of the stairs he noticed a long en- 
velope protruding from the mouth of the letter- 
box, and stopped to take out his mail; then, with- 
out examining further, he ran up the many steps 
that led to the Tower. 

When he got to his room he threw his bundle of 
letters upon the table and turned his back upon 
them while he lighted his pipe. "D'Orsey's a cad 1" 
he muttered, and, drawing a chair to the fireplace, 
he sat down. 
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He knew very well that the official envelope was 
a communication from the Board of Trustees. He 
did not wish to look at it; it intimated the ap- 
proaching necessity of a decision. 

What would her wishes be? 

The Bent professorship — ^if they really had 
offered it to him — appraised a man at a certain 
figure, not a low one in the scale of scholarly 
values. The Bent professor could offer his wife 
that intangible, though frequently burdensome, 
possession, a "position"; but, on the other hand, 
a designated professorship labelled a man, nar- 
rowed his range. Robinson considered it belittling 
to lecture exclusively upon certain divisions of a 
subject of which all the branches were equally in- 
teresting, and to him the infinite possibilities of the 
nameless seemed far more distinguished than the 
safe honors of the definitely named. 

Nevertheless, an associate professorship would 
put a man on the spring-board. Now Robinson 
felt no desire to swing his arms and bend his legs 
and fly off into space ; and he also objected seriously 
to any decision in regard to the direction in which 
he should jump. 

He reached behind him negligently and took up 
the envelope. 

So — ^they had offered him the associate profes- 
sorship ! 

It was really a great piece of effrontery on the 
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part of the Board of Trustees of Great Dulwich 
College 1 

And the Bishop had said that a man could marry 
— on that ! 

Robinson threw the envelope back on the table 
and sat staring at the fire. 

Below there, in the college park, was a tiny cot- 
tage. Its library opened out on the river bank with 
latticed windows ; he remembered its open fireplace 
and the ancient, heavy beams that crossed its ceil- 
ing. None of the men who had lived there had 
ever done that library justice ! 

He saw, in a sort of dream, what his life might 
be in that ILttle, warm, quaint, well-kept house. 

Day would follow day in unbroken peace ; there 
would be long evenings of work, as they sat at the 
study table with the logs blazing in the fireplace 
nearby; there would be generous hospitality, old 
friends, properly served meals, well-trained ser- 
vants — Sarah, perhaps 1 

Robinson sprang to his feet, striking the fire- 
irons as he did so. There was a crash on the 
hearth, a clang of metal, a spurt of burning coals 
on the rug. The tongs shook in Robinson's hands 
as he picked them up. He was frightened at the 
tyrannous persistence of this old, old dream. 
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WHEN a man feels an uneasy suspidon that 
he has twisted his sense of right and 
wrong in another's behalf, he looks for speedy 
gratitude. During the whole course of his admin- 
istrative life the Bishop had never before used his 
influence with the Board of Trustees consciously to 
further his own ends, and, to be satisfactory, Rob- 
inson's thankful acceptance of the assodate pro- 
fessorship should have arrived with an alacrity only 
a little less than abject; but when several days went 
by with no word from him, die Bishop was ex- 
tremely annoyed. 

At last, late one afternoon, when her visitors had 
gone and Miss Langdon sat alone by the tea-table, 
the Bishop came across the hall to the drawing- 
room with a letter in his hand and a slight flush 
upon his cheek. ''Do you ha^^n, Syliaa," he said, 
''to have had any talk with Mr. Robinson in regard 
to this professorship?" 

"I haven't seen him for more than a week.** 
"I fail to understand Mr. Robinson*s attitude. 
He asks for a month longer in wfaidi to give the 
matter consideration, and, in case of his acceptance, 
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he desires a year's leave of absence in which to 
prepare for the position." 

"He doesn't feel himself prepared?" 

The Bishop read the letter over again. "He 
might at least have made some motion to come to 
me personally," he said stiffly. "The only excuse 
he offers for his present delay is that he was occu- 
pied with some business for Mrs. Maxwell." 

"I can't understand why — since he was so un- 
decided — ^he didn't decline at once." 

"Decline?" 

"He refused a much better position in the spring. 
You must see that, in his heart, he can't care to 
connect himself with any small provincial college." 

"Really, my dear, even the cachet of Coldston's 
approval — for I suppose you mean Coldston — 
does not blind me to the fact that Great Dulwich 
has done a man of so little experience as Mn 
Robinson an honor in offering him an associate 
professorship " 

"I thought they had offered him the Bent 1" 

"The Bent 1" 

"If you take the pains to inquire, papa, you will 
find that Mr. Robinson has already made himself 
a reputation." 

"It is not probable that I should have nominated 
Mr. Robinson without making inquiries, and — 
I acknowledge that he is rather better known dian 
I had heretofore imagined. Still — ^the Bent pro- 
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fessorshipl Upon my wordr The Bishop rose 
and walked up and down the drawing-room until 
the teacups rattled in their saucers. Miss Lang- 
don rang for Sarah to come and take away the 
tray. 

"I wish you would write," said the Bishop, "and 
ask Mr. Robinson to come and dine with us this 
evening. Is there any one else expected?" 

"Not diis evening," said Miss Langdon, going 
obediently to her desk; "but isn't it rather short 
notice?" 

"May I beg you to be kind enough to do as I 
request?" 

Miss Langdon well knew the value of a little 
opposition. Taking up her pen, she began to 
write. The Bishop watched her gloomily until 
Sarah had left the room. 

"Do you mean to tell me," he then said ex- 
plosively, "that Robinson expected the Bent pro- 
fessorship ?" 

Miss Langdon's pen scratched on; she finished 
her note, sealed it, and rang for some one to take 
it to the Tower. "The Bent professorship?" she 
asked dreamily, turning away from the bell. 
"Really, papa, I shouldn't be surprised to find that 
Mr. Robinson didn't even know of its existence." 

Robinson came. If he was surprised — at the ab- 
rupt invitation and the absence of other guests — 
he did not show it. In fact, he did not feel it; it 
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was of a part with the Bishop's late kindness! 
Probably they were lonely, he and his daughter — 
It had been a gloomy day. 

Acting on this theory, Robinson made himself 
as agreeable as he knew how during dinner; al- 
though later, when, at the Bishop's request, Miss 
Langdon was pouring coffee in the library, he felt 
— after a quiet glance at the clock — ^that he had 
fairly earned the right to leave in three-quarters of 
an hour, which was all that could be asked of a man 
who hadn't had his after-dinner 

"Do you smoke, Robinson?" said the Bishop, 
handing him a box of cigars. 

Robinson was startled. "Do you, sir?" 

"Once in a long while I find it pleasanter to join 
my friends. My only objection to tobacco is that it 
will deprive us of my daughter's society." He 
offered Robinson a lighted match as he spoke. 

Miss Langdon rose, with her cup in her hand. 

"Then you won't stay?" said her father genially, 
as he held the match to his own cigar and puffed at 
It bravely. 

She hesitated, but the Bishop, his cigar between 
his fingers, got up and politely opened the door and 
kept it open until she had left the room and crossed 
the hall, to spend an anxious hour in the drawing- 
room. 

When they joined her, she saw that all had not 
been going well. Robinson's eyes were dancing 
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with freakish amusement, and the Bishop, his un- 
smoked cigar still between his fingers, stood very 
straight, as if affronted. Her heart sank; and in 
her anxiety she had no power to keep Robinson 
there any longer than the few minutes courtesy de- 
manded. 

When he had gone, the Bishop tramped up and 
down the room three or four times in silence. 

"There is a certain — ah — flippancy, yes, flip- 
pancy, in Robinson 1" he said at last. "It was im- 
possible to bring him to any contemplation of seri- 
ous subjects. Even his own specialty did not 
interest him in the least; he slid away, with a jest, 
every time I attempted to bring it up." 

"You talked about " 

"Art — ^yes, art — for one entire hour; and I re- 
gret to say that his manner was most discouraging, 
most discouraging!" 

Miss Langdon's lip twitched. "But he was 
asked to lecture on English literature," she ob- 
jected. 

"At any approach to that he shied away like a 
balky horse from a newspaper in the road. I hap- 
pened to mention Shakespeare — Shakespeare, mark 
you — and he said — ^he actually dared to say — 
Oh, ril not repeat it ! I'll not repeat it 1" And the 
Bishop hurried back to his library and opened all 
the windows; but whether to air it of smoke or 
of heresy Miss Langdon could not tell. 
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One thing was clear : in exact proportion to the 
effort her father had made to broaden the points of 
contact — this was one of her favorite phrases — ^he 
had succeeded in widening the gap between himself 
and Robinson. The Bishop's advances were not 
usually received with flippancy — "yes, flippancy" 
— she laughed forlornly. Iteration and exaspera- 
tion were coincident, if not synonymous, in the case 
of the Bishop ; and yet his late burst of ill-temper 
was less serious than it seemed, in that it was not 
mere indifferent hostility but the legitimate vexa- 
tion of a man who has a right to be annoyed at the 
frivolity of a member of his own family. Miss 
Langdon consoled herself with the reflection that 
she had seen him even more out of temper, and for 
less cause, with Mr. Cogswell. It was also reassur- 
ing to think that the Christmas vacation began the 
next week; she had a vague hope that Robinson's 
greater leisure, and her father's reverence for the 
season's good-will, would bring about a better state 
of feeling. The Bishop always tried to rectify his 
small misunderstandings at Christmas time — about 
his large ones he seldom troubled himself, these 
being matters of principle. 

The raw, cold Thursday on which Robinson had 
dined with them had ended in a fierce wind and a 
heavy fall of snow. He tried to see Miss Langdon 
on the Sunday after, but she and the Bishop had 
gone to dinner in the city, and on Monday, when 
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he made a second attempt, he met her at the gate 
in the hedge. 

"I am going down to the bridge to see the to- 
boggan slide that Tom Bent has built in the ath- 
letic field," she said. "Come with me now and we 
can return for a cup of tea later. Sylvia and the 
other young girls are making the best of this 
chance to coast in the absence of the students." 

Robinson fell in at her side and they went down 
the road together, crossing the bridge to the far- 
ther end. It was four o'clock; the sun was setting 
and the bare branches of the trees in the park on 
the opposite bluff were drawn upon the glowing 
disk like etchings on a jewel; the Tower soared 
above everything — ^black against the red of the sky 
— Its long reflection wavering mysteriously in the 
dark stillness of the waters at the foot of the hill; 
but, from beyond the park woods, a last shaft of 
sunlight swept across the river and the snowy fields, 
leading, in a long, rose-colored path, to the crowded 
toboggan slide whence came the voices and pleasant 
laughter of the young people. 

"See that girll" said Robinson. "She is going 
down standing." 

Miss Langdon's far-sighted eyes had taken in 
the flying figure a moment before ; she had opened 
her mouth, as if to speak, and then had fallen silent. 

"Beautifull" cried Robinson. "Have you no 
idea who it is?" 
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"I really can't say," she began, then, blushing a 
deep red: **It may be Paula — it is Paula!" She 
gave a quick sigh of relief; the temptation not to 
know had been strong. 

But Robinson's eyes were wholly for Mrs. Den- 
beigh. Smiling slightly, he watched her out of 
sight. **I might have known," he said softly; **but 
I thought she had gone to Durham." 

"Is she going to Durham for Christmas?" in- 
quired Miss Langdon, and her heart gave a great 
bound of satisfaction. 

"Didn't you know it? Mr. and Mrs. Cogswell 
are arranging a party, or rather young Sylvia — " 
Robinson stopped; he had said "young Sylvia" 
quite inadvertently. "I had hoped that you were 
coming with them," he added. "I am going my- 
self on Wednesday." 

The kindness of his tone was maddening. Her 
face grew pale. She shivered and drew her furs 
closer about her throat. "My sister knows that I 
am not fond of Durham," she said indifferently; 
"when they plan these excursions they never ask 
me. Who else is going?" 

"D'Orsey is asked; and Bent, of course; Mar- 
garet Fanshawe, too— and Bennie Maxwell." 

"Benniel So soon after his father's death? I 
hope he is not thinking of doing a thing like that 1" 

"You mustn't try to dissuade him !" said Robin- 
son quickly. "Remember that the boy is tired 
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and troubled; the change will do him good — al- 
ways, of course, if your father can spare him." 

She drew herself up with the stiff air of offence 
that invariably annoyed Robinson because it was so 
obviously intended to be stately. "Under his pres- 
ent circumstances I cannot advise Bennie to join 
such an exceedingly gay company. I am even a 
little surprised that you should countenance his 
going yourself." 

"Yet I wish him to go! Especially with 
this company," said Robinson, with meaning. 
"Couldn't you reconsider?" 

"My advice may not be asked." 

"Do you never give it without being asked?" 

She looked at him suspiciously, but was quickly 
convinced of his singleness of meaning. "I should 
like to for once," she said, with a sudden change 
of manner. "Should you regard it as an unwar- 
rantable impertinence on my part" — he made a 
gesture of polite deprecation — "if I were to ask you 
what you think of doing about your appointment?" 

"Oh, that appointment 1 You will never know 
how glad I should be not to do anything about it T' 

"That being out of the question ?" 

"You see, I don't want to be compelled to spe- 
cialize, to concentrate. If I do my best, I must have 
a great deal of space to work in; for, by some in- 
scrutable dispensation of Providence, I was created 
—diffuse." 
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"What of your reputation? You cannot have 
been created absolutely devoid of ambition 1" 

"Ah, but I was — absolutely! Moreover, to a 
man whose youth has been intellectually free, sla- 
very, at middle-age, is not attractive." 

"Think of your friends! Of those who— care 
for you !" 

"To those who care for me" — Robinson's face 
softened — "a shred of reputation, more or less, 
makes no difference." 

"But look at it reasonably — ^you are giving up 
an excellent opportunity for advancement; you are 
risking your future " 

"The only future I really care about — ^" He was 
looking across the snow to where the slender, 
standing figure was again preparing for its flying 
rush down the slope; he was frowning slightly, 
and his eyelids were drawn together in a near- 
sighted effort to see distinctly. "I wonder if that 
is safe I" he broke off anxiously. 

She started forward and began to walk rapidly 
toward the other side. Robinson — absorbed as he 
was in watching until Mrs. Denbeigh should reach 
the lower slope in safety — did not notice that Miss 
Langdon had withdrawn, and she had almost 
crossed the bridge before he overtook her. "It is 
cold," she said, shivering; "so bitterly cold, now 
the sun has gone." 

Robinson was perturbed — ^but with that vague 
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and readily assuaged alarm men feel in the pres- 
ence of the inconsistent disabilities of women ; she 
had come down the hill, he thought, with the 
winged tread of a girl of twenty; why go up with 
the wounded mien of a stricken dove — ^whatever 
that was? Still, noticing that the climb was making 
her breathless, he walked a little slower, wondering 
if he had seemed discourteous about the appoint- 
ment. "In regard to the matter we were speaking 
of," he began, with an effort at ease, "I know that 
if I accepted the professorship and gave a strict at- 
tention to certain limited requirements, my reputa- 
tion, at the end of some ten or fifteen years, might 
become a perceptible quantity. It wouldn't bulk 
very large; but I think I may say I should be 
known; and I really don't care to be known." 

*Tet you are — already," she murmured. 

"Hardly in that way." 

"And so you mean to decline?" 

"I am trying hard not to," he answered whimsi- 
cally. 

"You don't take it seriously." Her tone was 
weary, as if the source of interest had suddenly 
failed. 

"How can I take it seriously? I don't need an 
associate professorship, neither do I need a new 
overcoat — in my case, the one is as much an out- 
side garment as the other — and both are burden- 



some." 
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They went on in silence until they had gained 
the top of the hill and turned toward the Deanery. 

"Then you will not even consider it?" she asked, 
stopping at the entrance in the hedge. 

"I asked your father for a whole month for con- 
sideration; but when I was here the other day at 
dinner, he seemed to think it rather a longer time 
than I ought to take, so I agreed to give my final 
answer when I came down from the country after 
Christmas — I shall go off on some lonely height 
and view the kingdoms of the earth." 

Miss Langdon grew paler. The "kingdoms of 
the earth," just then, meant Mrs. Denbcigh. "If 
you do that you will never come back," she said, 
trying to laugh. 

There was a definite tone of dismissal in her 
voice. Robinson raised his hat and pushed open 
the gate. 

"Good-by," she said, passing in and closing it 
after her. 

"And a merry Christmas 1" said Robinson. 

She looked at him over the low iron barrier. 
The snow-laden arch of the hedge framed her, 
with the snow-covered garden as a background. 
Her face, above the deep brown of her furs, was 
transparently pale, and her eyes were so blue as to 
shut out all consciousness on his part of anything 
but their color. "Ah, yes, a merry Christmas 1" 
she repeated after him faintly. 
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"You are tired !" cried Robinson. "You are too 
tired! You must let me come to the house with 
you." 

"Yes, I am too tired; but do not be concerned. 
I — I — shall have forgotten all about it by to- 
morrow." 

She turned away. He watched her walk slowly 
down the path to the door; but many to-morrows 
would pass before he should have forgotten the 
blue of her eyes. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 

ON Wednesday, when Robinson got off at the 
Durham station with Bennie Maxwell he 
found that Mrs. Denbeigh, Margaret, and Sylvia 
had come to meet them with D'Orsey and Tom 
Bent. Bennie had given a sigh of relief when he 
saw Margaret's smooth braids of hair making a 
yellow spot in the moving kaleidoscope of people 
on the platform. They had all brought snow- 
shoes, and when he and Robinson had put theirs 
on the whole party set out together, across the 
smooth meadows, to walk the mile and a quarter 
between the station and the farm. 

Xke solemn hills, blue and tremendous, rose all 
about them, and Robinson drew in a great breath 
of the clean, dry air. He and Mrs. Denbeigh had 
started a few yards ahead of the others. "How 
did you manage to capture Bennie Maxwell?" she 
said. "I wonder Sylvia Langdon allowed him to 
come !" 

"Bennie is his own master." 

"Nevertheless, if Sylvia had chosen to use her 
boasted influence he wouldn't be here ; her plans for 
Bennie by no means include a vacation in Durham 
with — " She stopped; D'Orsey had joined them. 
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"And what about this professorship, Robin- 
son?" he asked genially. 

"They have offered you the Bent, then?" said 
Mrs. Denbeigh. "How glad I am !" 

"They have only offered me an associate pro- 
fessorship." 

D'Orsey turned on him quickly, his head held 
sideways like that of an inquisitive robin. "Is that 
all, Robinson— quite all?" 

His unnecessary emphasis annoyed Robinson. 
"What more should there be?" he answered 
shortly. 

"Oh, nothing I certainly nothing — if you so de- 
sire it — yet there are professorships even better 
than the Bent." 

"There may be dozens, but not in Great Dul- 
wich, where the Board of Trustees seem quite as 
well aware of my lack of experience as I zxpu ny- 
self." ^ 

"Robinson — this is really madness — ^you are not 
going to accept their offer. If you must stay in 
Great Dulwich, you can have the Bent, now, any 
time you want, provided you will only be a little 
stiff about it." 

"I can't bargain in a matter of that kind." 

"You are not a girl at a ball, too haughty to 
manoeuvre for partners !" 

"Manoeuvring for anything is repugnant to 
me!" 
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"No manoeuvring is needed, beyond a mere turn 
of the hand " 

"I shall not turn mine." Robinson stooped as if 
to adjust the thong of his snow-shoe. "Don't 
wait," he said to Mrs. Denbeigh, who hesitated a 
moment and then moved ahead, somewhat more 
rapidly than before. The fastening was obstinate, 
apparently, for Robinson went to the roadside 
and sat down upon a birch stump while he took 
off the snow-shoe and carefully examined it. 

"Robinson?" D'Orsey's voice came back to 
him. 

"Yes." 

"Did you get your mail before you started this 
morning?" 

"iVo !" It echoed from the rocky bank in front 
of him off to a neighboring bam ; then, in repeated 
faint explosions, down the valley. 

"Fm afraid I irritate Robinson," said D'Orsey. 

There were so few people at the farm that Rob- 
inson found it impossible to see Mrs. Denbeigh 
alone again that evening; but the next morning 
Mr. Cogswell — having no other monopoly to 
amuse him — managed to take exclusive possession 
of D'Orsey, who — ^being too politic to desert so 
great a man — ^was left behind by the others when 
they went out in search of evergreens for the deco- 
ration of the house on the following day, which was 
Christmas. 
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Robinson and Mrs. Denbeigh, at first, were no- 
where to be found. 

''I saw Mr. Robinson go oil up the hill, a few 
minutes after the mail came in," said Margaret. 
'^I am afraid that there was something unpleasant 
in his letters." 

"There he is now," said Tom Bent, pointing 
to a black figure moving in the steep pasture be- 
hind the house. "0 — Robinson V^ He made a 
horn with his hands and shouted through it. 

Robinson turned, waved his hat, and went on 
again; but something had attracted his attention 
in the grove of pines that he had just left; he 
stopped, hesitated, and then slowly retraced his 
steps. The next moment Mrs. Denbeigh came out 
into the field. The others continued on their way 
without them. 

She had come up to get some ground-pine,^ she 
said ; it grew, in quantities, here on the hillside ; so 
Robinson cut a branch of spruce and diligently 
swept away the snow ; but the search proving vain, 
they went farther on into the woods, where, after 
some time had passed, they had better success. He 
helped her gravely, even distantly, and at last, when 
he had tied the green, wet garlands into bundles, 
he lifted them to his shoulder and started on the 
homeward trail. 

"It is early yet," she said. "Can't we leave 
these vines, and climb to the top of the mountain? 
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There is something that I wanted to speak to you 
about. You heard from Coldston this morning? 
Mr. D'Orsey told me yesterday that you would." 

"A letter was remailed from Great Dulwich. I 
hardly think that it will be necessary for us to dis- 
cuss it." 

"They have offered you the — ^the — ^professor- 
ship named for Mr. Denbeigh?" 

"I beg you" — ^he spoke slowly and with great dis- 
tinctness — "not to ask me to accept that position I" 

She turned away and began to climb up the path 
to the mountain. 

Robinson put down his wreaths and followed 
her. "So you have known from the beginning" — 
his voice was cold and resentful — "that this thing 
was to be offered me. It is probably through your 
influence " 

"It is not !" she cried. "If I had known, it never 
would have been offered you I Can't you believe 
that I had nothing to do with it — ^nothing?" She 
turned back and looked down at him. 

"Was that what you wanted to speak to me 
about?" His whole face lighted. 

"You shouldn't have made it necessary. Why 
couldn't you have more faith in me ! I — I am the 
last person on earth to want you to take — ^that !" 

"Forgive me !" He did not say anything more, 
but stood there, the sun shining down into his be- 
lieving, hoping, incredulous eyes. 
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Her own fell. "Since — since you are not going 
to Coldston" — ^she moved on swiftly upward — 
"why not stay in Great Dulwich? You know you 
really can have the Bent if you care for it." 

"So far as that goes, I regard the associate 
professorship as infinitely preferable; it leaves 
me 

She interrupted him. "Have you no ambition?" 

The words waked an echo in Robinson's ears. 
"I have— decided ambition," he said resentfully; 
"but if I take what they have already offered me 
it leaves me free, in a measure — but surely you un- 
derstand ! My place is outside, if you care for a 
name, for a reputation " 

"A name! A reputation I" Mrs. Denbeigh re- 
peated bitterly. "What do they mean?" 

"Much, if reality lies behind." 

"And you insist that your place is outside — in 
the face of a didactic speech like that! Which 
reminds me to ask if you have talked with the 
Bishop about it?" 

Robinson followed this new path humbly. "He 
got me over there — ^last Thursday — ^to see what I 
had for sale. I wish you could have heard us ! If 
I had been a bigger man, I suppose I should have 
unfolded my pack and displayed all my goods ; but, 
somehow, I resented its being examined." 

"You couldn't expect the Bishop to go forward 
blindfold." 
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"Did I expect him to go forward at all? More- 
over, he asked the most irrelevant questions. Of 
course I didn't mind his inquiring into my literary 
tastes and preferences, although he was apparently 
unprepared for the most of them." 

"I am afraid you manufactured them on the 
spot." 

Robinson laughed. 

"But the associate professorship— have you 
really refused it?" 

"No; I am " 

"Worrying it?" 

"Yes; I suppose I shall finally be constrained by 
hunger to swallow it ; but, in the meantime, I am 
growling at it and trying with all my might to 
shake the life out of it I" 

"Why not bury it for a while?" she suggested. 

"There is no knowing in what condition — " 
began Robinson. 

She lifted her hand in protest. "The top of the 
mountain is just on the other side of this. Will you 
help me take off my snow-shoes?" she said. 

A smooth sweep of rock rose beyond; it was a 
gentle slope, swept clear by the winds. Robinson 
knelt in front of her to loosen the thongs, and then, 
taking possession of her snow-shoes, he gave her his 
hand to help her across the bowlder. "See, there 
is some one there I" he said. 

Above a ridge, a little ahead of them, the air was 
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quivering, as If with heat, and a slight smoke was 
rising. They pressed forward, and stood looking 
down. A shelter of boughs was built against the 
wall of the rock, and in front of this a fire of 
logs was burning, clear and hot. Just inside of 
the shelter some one was sitting; they could 
see an edge of blue skirt and a pair of heavy 
moccasins. 

"The blue skirt is Sylvia's," said Mrs. Denbeigh 
speaking very clearly and judicially. 

"The moccasins are the size of Bent's," said 
Robinson. 

"The voice is the voice of Paula, but the gibe is 
Robinson's own," said Tom Bent. 

"You had better come down and get warm," said 
Sylvia. 

Robinson and Mrs. Denbeigh climbed down in 
front of the shelter. Bent rose, smiling, and gath- 
ering an armful of brush threw it on the fire. 
"Bennie and Margaret are around the comer," he 
said. 

Mrs. Denbeigh stooped over the fire a moment, 
spreading out her hands to the blaze. Suddenly 
she blushed; Bent was watching her, and his in- 
quiring expression was a little cruel. "You should 
see that view behind the rock," she said to Rob- 
inson. 

"It isn't necessary for you to go yet," said Bent 
carelessly. "You are too warm with the climb to 
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think of trusting yourselves in that cold breeze, and, 
besides that, you are getting view enough where you 



are." 



Mrs. Denbeigh sat down by the fire. One be- 
yond another the great flanks of the hills swept 
into the valley and receded : blue, covered with hem- 
lock ; red, where the autumn fires had swept them 
and left but the bare trunks standing ; purple, where 
the streaked white ghosts of the birches seemed to 
wander shivering in the cold ; and far beyond them 
all, a range of shimmering mountains, steadfast, 
pure, and remote. 

Robinson, too, was looking out at it, over her 
head, with a strange expression of recognition. 

"It makes a man think of his first love," said 
Bent dreamily. 

Robinson turned on him swiftly, with the look 
of one whose secret has been surprised. Mrs. Den- 
beigh, also, glanced at him reproachfully; but Bent 
was smiling to himself. He had been saying to 
Sylvia, only a moment before : "A man's best love 
is his first love — ^no matter if it is his second, or 
his third, or his twenty-third — his best love is al- 
ways his first !" 

Then from around the comer of the rocks came 
Bennie and Margaret. Bent began whistling softly 
to himself. 

"I am glad you're here," said Bennie to Robin- 
son and Mrs. Denbeigh; "it makes two more peo- 
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pie to tell — Margaret and I have decided to an- 
nounce our engagement." 

"You made up your minds quickly," said Bent. 
"I think you have not been behind those rocks more 
than five minutes." 

"But it was decided yesterday." 

"Yesterday?" 

The two consulted each other's eyes. "When I 
got down out of the cars," said Bennie, "and saw 
Margaret " 

"He asked me if we should walk over together." 

"And when we started off I said that it seemed 
— I thought we should be much wiser " 

"Bennie, you didn't I You said: 'Margaret, I'm 
sick of the way things have been going lately I' And 
I said: 'So am I.'" 

"Idiots!" was Sylvia's comment. "If that was 
all that was needed, why couldn't you have said it 
weeks ago?" 

Robinson smiled. Mrs. Denbeigh's eyes filled. 

"See those cars I" said Bent, turning his back on 
them. 

From far to the left, down in the valley sounded 
a low rumble. Like a toy, a tiny train of cars was 
winding its way slowly along the edge of the river, 
with infinitesimal, elvish tootings that came to 
them long after the steam of its miniature whistle 
had puffed into the air. 
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"We must go down now," said Bent; "we have 
barely time to get back by dinner. Shall I help you 
up, Paula?" 

"There is time enough, if we arc going through 
the woods," said Mrs. Denbeigh. "I am not rested 
yet." 

"We have left all our greens at the foot of the 
pasture. Better come with us." 

"Ours are on the other side, and I do not mean 
to start for a quarter of an hour," said Mrs. Den- 
beigh resolutely. "Mr. Robinson has not seen the 
view from the ledge." She rose and began to de- 
scend cautiously toward the edge of the cliff. 

"Come, Sylvia I" Bent's tones had become sud- 
denly sharp. He hurried Sylvia over the bare 
rocks — although carefully guiding every step — 
while Bennie and Margaret, with a nod of farewell, 
proceeded more leisurely behind them. 

Robinson followed Mrs. Denbeigh around a 
comer of rock to a narrow shelf on the face of the 
mountain. In front of them rose a low protecting 
rampart of granite, upon which she leaned her el- 
bows. "Sylvia Langdon will not be pleased," she 
said. 

Robinson made no reply, and they stood in si- 
lence, looking out over the valley. "I wonder," 
he said, after a short time had passed, "if the 
'kingdoms of the earth' looked so entrancingly 
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delicate and ethereal — so infinitely the better part — 
once, long ago, as they do this morning!" 

"And who— ami?" 

"You have not been showing me anything!" pro- 
tested Robinson. "You are not in the vaguest way 
responsible for my thinking of the 'kingdoms of the 
earth.' I promised Miss Langdon to come up on 
some lonely height and view — ^the associate pro- 
fessorship." 

"And are you viewing it?" 

"No, I can't bring it before me. In its place 
I see this." 

"Sylvia has excellent taste, in kingdoms," she 
said dryly. 

"Sylvia has nothing to do with it!" he cried. 
"This is mine. I — if we must have a devil — show 
it to you. Will you look at it?" He lowered his 
voice. "It is yours for the taking." 

She thought, her eyes on the mountains. "It 
should not be mine to take, nor yours to offer — it 
ought to belong — elsewhere " 

He opened his eyes wide in puzzled wonder. 
"Elsewhere?" 

"Yes, but you might have it — for the asking." 

"Then — I ask!" He caught her hands and 
looked down into her eyes. "I ask," he repeated 
softly. 

"Not me I not me!" 

"Who is there but you ! What do you mean?" 
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"I do not know. It is a sort of justice — fair 
play — some one — some one — almost seems to 
stand between " 

"Hush !" A snowy arch of laurel hedge ; a face, 
transparently white; and eyes, blue, intolerably 
blue, and wide with pain. Robinson let go of her 
hands and, stepping back a pace, took hold of a sap- 
ling that grew near. She saw that it trembled. 

"Let us go back to the fire," she said. 

He helped her to a seat on the boughs in front 
of the shelter, then, gathering an armful of brush- 
wood, he threw it on the embers and came and took 
his place beside her. The flames rushed upward in 
a great blaze, and the two stretched out their shiv- 
ering hands toward the heat. 

"Listen," he said. "I have not heard. I refuse 
to be bound by this thing that you have imagined. 
It does not exist ! I have asked you " 

"No, you have not asked me anything." 

"Then I do so now. Will you give me that 
which you say may be mine?" 

"But what have I to do with an ethereal, en- 
trancingly delicate kingdom ? My kingdom is full 
of color and warmth; full of action, yet secure, 
busy, and broad; it means influence, and power, 
and the opportunity to be something more in the 
world than a negligible quantity 1" 

"And have I any rightful part in it?** 

"I do not know." 
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"Yes, you know." 

"What makes a 'rightful' part?'* 

"Love — and only love I" 

"How can I say? You have never told me " 

"You know that I love you." 

"Then if love is all that is needed, you have a 
rightful part in the kingdom." 

"Let us use plain language I" he said impatiently. 
"This talking in parables is puerile. Do you love 
me?" 

"Ah, that is, indeed, plain language I" 

"Do you love me as I do you?" he insisted. 

"Must you have the truth?" 

"The very truth." 

"Then — I do not think that I love you as you 
love me — ^but I love you enough." 

"How much is enough?" 

"I cannot tell: love is such a deceit, such a 
snare !" 

"If you loved me, you could tell." 

"Have I never loved before?" she cried bitterly. 

"But I must have more than that." 

"How arrogant you arel" 

Robinson's face set. He stared at the rushing 
flames until every twig consumed away, and the 
kingdom she had offered dissolved and flew into the 
icy air in dying sparks, and filmy wisps of smoke. 
"Enough, from you to me, is too little," he said. 

She put her hands over her face and wept. 
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"You see?" His voice was unsteady. "You 
see?" 

"But we should have been happy," she protested. 

"You would not. I might have been happy, for 
a year and a day — if you had succeeded in deceiv- 
ing me.^ But once I had come to know the truth, 
no man could have been more wretched. Why 
did you want to try it?" 

She wiped her eyes and stuffed her handkerchief 
angrily in the pocket of her coat. "Because I am 
fond of you 1 I have grown very fond of you ; I 
like to be with you; I am always glad when you 
are there — I like to see you with Annchen." 

He drew his breath sharply. "And yet it is not 
love?" 

The tears came blinding to her eyes again, and 
she searched impatiently for her handkerchief. "It 
might be love." 

"Do you know that It ever will?" 

Her face was hidden. 

"Let us go down," he said, rising. 

It was quick work coming down the mountain, 
and by the time they had reached their bundle of 
evergreens Robinson was in a whirl of emotion. 
She had said: "It might be love." That the en- 
couragement was of the faintest made no differ- 
ence. With a man's instinctive revulsion from pain, 
his heart sang, and the sweet warmth of the mere 
possibility shut out everything else in a sort of 
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intoxication. "Answer mel" he cried suddenly. 
"Will you marry me?" 

"I dare not 1" 

"But this morning, when you came out to meet 
me 

"Since then everything has grown doubtful." 

"Yet you thought we should be happy." 

"Where would our happiness be, if yours were 
to last but a year and a day ?" 

"If I had but the day," said Robinson, "I should 
be willing to risk the rest 1 I know that I can make 
you love me; promise to let me try 1" 

"No, no, I cannot, I must notl Wait, only 
waitl" 

They had come to the edge of the woods; the 
roofs of the farm buildings, far below, showed 
as chimneyed hillocks at the foot of the pasture. 

"How long must I wait?" said Robinson. "Un- 
til to-morrow ?" 

"The day after to-morrow." 

"And until then, what may I think?" 

"Nothing. Come." 

They flew down the hillside with long sliding 
strides, as If driven by the wind, and the light 
dry snow curled away before them like powdered 
foam. 

Late that afternoon D'Orsey solemnly and, per- 
haps a little enviously, took occasion to congratu- 
late Robinson on the honor that Coldston had done 
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him, and was most pleasantly astonished when as- 
sured that the honor would be declined. 

They were fastening up evergreen at the time 
this conversation took place, and D'Orsey, who had 
seemed depressed, stopped with the heavy wreath 
in his hand, his mouth half-open with amazement. 
"It is one of the most highly endowed professor- 
ships in the country 1 Robinson, you surely can't 
know that 1 The associate professorship they have 
offered you in Great Dulwich is nothing to it. 
Even the Bent, good as it is, is not much more ihzn 
two-thirds the salary." 

"Come," said Robinson, "this is to go over 
here." He led the dazed and uncomprehending 
D'Orsey across the room, and, climbing the step- 
ladder, prepared to hammer the long rope of green 
above the mantel-piece. 

"You are sure you know what you are about, 
Robinson?" D'Orsey repeated anxiously. 

"Quite." Robinson's utterance was impeded by 
a mouthful of tacks, and D'Orsey, not hearing, 
pulled the wreath gently to attract his attention. 
Robinson turned on him with a scowl and a mashed 
finger. 

"I do not think you wholly take in the bearings 
of this, Robinson." D'Orsey's voice shook. "If 
you refuse the Denbeigh, I stand a chance. Judge 
Richings — ^your uncle — told me — — " 

Robinson took another tack from his mouth and 
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ran it through a loop in the wreath. "My uncle 
has written to me about that," he said, and turned 
to press the point of the tack into the wood-work. 

"Robinson, you are sure you understand that I 
have flatly refused to allow my name to be used 
until yours is definitely withdrawn?" 

There was no answer; again the wreath was gen- 
tly pulled. Robinson laid down his hammer and 
freed his lips from tacks. "D'Orsey," he said, 
"are you absolutely certain that you would like to 
have that Denbeigh professorship offered you?" 

"Quite. I have never felt at home in Great Dul- 
wich. No Coldston man can 1" 

"Then," said Robinson, resuming his hammer, 
"don't make me mash my finger a second time." 

There was a dance that night, and the next day 
was spent in Christmas festivities. Robinson, 
strangely enough, did not find the time long until 
the morning of the twenty-sixth. All his doubts 
and indecision had disappeared. Youth had flowed 
back in his veins, and, with youth, an overweening 
confidence in himself. He could plan Paula's life 
for her better than she could herself; he could make 
her happy, whether she loved him or not ; he could 
make her love him, whether she thought she did 
or not ; what was the fondness she had owned for 
him but love under another disguise ? 

And so, when the morning after Christmas came, 
he somewhat masterfully demanded the fulfilment 
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of her promise, and took her away with him for 
a walk across the meadows. 

She was rather pale, as she swung along at his 
side on her snow-shoes ; but she talked incessantly, 
nervously, gayly, until they had reached the river, 
which was a mile or so from the house. 

Robinson grew more and more silent; he 
scarcely seemed to hear what she was saying. Sud- 
denly he stood still. "You have been fencing me off 
ever since we left the house," he said. "Let mc 
speak now. I cannot bear this suspense." 

"I am listening." 

"I had thought that my happiness, all day yes- 
terday, was because I was sure of you ; now I begin 
to see that to be still in doubt was joy enough to 
unsettle all my mind." 

"And you are no longer in doubt?" 

He made no answer. 

She glanced at his face. The despairing pain of 
it struck her with remorse. "What can I say? 
What can I do?" Her voice was so low that he 
bent to hear her. "Among you, you have fright- 
ened me." 

"Frightened you?" 

"Bennie and Margaret are so tranquil, so se- 
renely happy; even Tom Bent and Sylvia are sure; 
they do not question. We are not like them; we 
have too many uncertainties." 

"I have none. Can you not trust me?" 
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She wrung her hands together. 

It was unbearable to Robinson to see her so un- 
like herself. "Do you not love me, a little?" he 
murmured. 

"Do not urge I I am so near loving you that I 
may consent. I have married once without love — 
see what it brought me to 1" 

Robinson wheeled about. "This is intolerable 1" 
he said hoarsely. "Let us go back." 

They had come almost to the farm-house before 
she spoke again. "Forgive me. I have not under- 
stood myself heretofore." 

"Are you sure that you understand yourself 
now?" 

"Miserably sure." 

"Then I am the one to be forgiven," he said. 
"And if I slip away to-night or on the morning 
train — I told Mrs. Cogswell when I first came that 
I might go to-day or to-morrow " 

"Do not go this evening!" Her voice was like 
that of a hurt child. 

He almost laughed at her. "To-morrow, then ?" 

"To-morrow is Sunday; there is no train." 

"In that case, it must be to-night." 

They had stopped to let a sleigh pass by them, 
but on seeing who they were, the driver drew up 
and fumbled in his pockets. "I've got a message 
for Mrs. Cogswell, and if you'd just as lief take it 
on up to the house, Mrs. Denbeigh, I'd be much 
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obliged. That down train'U be along in an hour, 
and when a man's telegraph-operator and station- 
master and freight agent all in one, he hasn't much 
time to waste. It seems to be from the Bishop," 
he added, in a friendly tone, as he handed her the 
folded paper. "I hope there ain't anything real 
serious wrong?" 

They hurried into the house and found Mrs. 
Cogswell standing by the fire in the living-room. 
Her hands shook as she tore open the telegram. 
^'I am always anxious about papa," she said, look- 
ing through it hastily. "Ohl" in tones of uncon- 
scious relief. "Poor Sylvia is ill 1 Papa has sent 
for me." 

Mrs. Denbeigh's eyes suddenly sought Robin- 
son's face and were withdrawn. "What are you 
going to do, Anna ?" she asked. 

"If I hurry I may be able to catch the next train 
down. The telegram says that Sarah is in bed, too. 
She had grippe, you know, when we came away; 
and, without Sarah, the household at the Deanery 
is lost. Yes — I suppose I must go." 

"May I go with you, Mrs. Cogswell?" said 
Robinson. "I had intended leaving anyhow to- 
night." 

"Of course it Is not necessary,'* began Mrs. 
Cogswell; "still, I confess that I should be very 
glad to have you. I belong to the old regime and 
hate to travel alone. You are sure you were going 
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to-night?" She was moving up the stairway as she 
spoke. 

"I had already told Mrs. Denbeigh," said Rob- 
inson, following her. 

"Paula, I leave all these young people in your 
charge," Mrs. Cogswell called over the banisters. 

**I will try and do my duty by them," Mrs. Den- 
beigh answered cheerfully. But when Robinson 
and Mrs. Cogswell had disappeared around the 
last landing, she turned and leaned her head against 
the mantel-piece. The dancing flames shone all 
blurred and wet through her tears. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 

ROBINSON and Mrs. Cogswell settled them- 
selves comfortably for their journey back 
to Great Dulwich. There had been, in the last 
month, a change in Mrs. Cogswell's manner toward 
him — ^something of Intimacy. She had fallen into 
the habit of speaking of the world as if he and 
she looked at it together from some superior point 
of vantage. It had not struck him hitherto, but 
at the end of the first hour of the journey, when they 
had settled back into amicable silence, he began to 
reflect that there had been an immediate increase 
in his companion's friendliness. She was even con- 
fidential, recognizing him frankly as one of the few 
persons privileged to be admitted behind the Epis- 
copal scenes. Robinson found himself growing hot 
at the thought of how the Bishop might regard her 
revelations. 

Where is the use of a dignified reticence when 
there is always some member of one's family circle 
ready to reveal its inmost workings to the first sym- 
pathetic stranger that comes to hand? 

But there was another view of Mrs. Cogswell's 
attitude that Robinson was not anxious to face. 
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To all appcarancesy at the first word of her ill- 
iicss» he had harried to Syhria Langdon's side, in- 
sdnctively, anquestioningly. To all appearances? 
Had he not done so in reality? Was it not as if, 
be t w ten them^ some old tie had asserted Its exist- 
ence and put oat its strength automatically? He 
might love another wcHnan; but had not his habit 
of mind, for years, made him Sylvia Langdon's? 

He had woven a net out of his customary 
thought ; how hard it was to break I And this old 
dream; how difficult to set aside its tjrranny I His 
reason did not admowledge the justice of any bond ; 
he had been but dimly conscious that a bond existed, 
until, without his voliticm or consent, something had 
quietly claimed him; and, as once before, he had 
submitted to its constraint. 

What did it matter? If Paula had loved him, 
nothing, not even honor — he believed — could have 
wrested him from her; but she had sent him away, 
effectually, finally. The barrier she had raised 
was insuperable, in that he would not even try to 
cross it I 

As for Sylvia, Miss Langdon, the tie between 
them — ^if there was one — existed solely in his im- 
agination. To thrust her thus upon him was one of 
those pieces of cruelty to which unmarried women 
are sometimes subjected. Even Paula had not been 
exempt from this — ^was it ill-breeding? 

Paula! There had been no dreaming about 
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Paula ; it had been all a reality, bitter-sweet; now it 
was overl What did anything matter? 

Robinson woke from these long thoughts with a 
look of surprise to find that they were entering the 
station at Great Dulwich. 

"There is my father," said Mrs. Cogswell, for 
the first time looking anxious. "He never comes to 
meet mel" She hurried along the platform, but 
the Bishop's eyes were fixed beyond her upon Rob- 
inson. 

"Ah, Robinson," he said, "my dear, dear fellow, 
I did not mean to frighten you 1 We had really a 
very bad night last night, but Sylvia is better. The 
fever went down suddenly, and with it the delirium 
that so alarmed us; but" — turning to Mrs. Cogs- 
well — "the household is completely disorganized, 
demoralized 1 I felt that a few hours of your as- 
sistance, Anna, were imperative. Have you any 
checks?" 

"I have them. Bishop," said Robinson. 

"Give them to Connor, here," said the Bishop; 
"and you might as well let him have your bag, with 
Mrs. Cogswell's." 

"Thank you, I shall take the cars out, and my 
bag is not heavy." 

"The cars? Why take the cars?" said the 
Bishop in a tone of surprise ; and Robinson felt that 
he regarded his motion to go home by himself as 
something unaccountable. 
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They drove through the city and out toward the 
college, Robinson trying, in vain, not to be one of 
them. He looked through the carriage windows 
persistently at city buildings he had seen a hun- 
dred times, and he pretended an absorbing interest 
in the many small parks along the way; but the 
Bishop, in all he said, included Robinson carefully, 
as a person quite as much concerned as Mrs. Cogs- 
well. To the Bishop there was but one hypothesis 
that could explain Robinson's presence; and this 
quick, frank coming at the news of Miss Langdon's 
illness had pleased and touched her father. He saw 
Robinson in a new light, and was even more cor- 
dial and friendly than was necessary, to make up 
for past injustices ; although he was not quite able, 
as yet, to think, with proper calmness, of Robin- 
son's opinion of Shakespeare. 

"You are coming in for tea and something sub- 
stantial," he said, putting a detaining hand on Rob- 
inson's arm when they got out of the carriage at 
the door of the Deanery. 

Mrs. Cogswell had a moment of doubt. "Per- 
haps Mr. Robinson would prefer to go on to his 
own rooms," she suggested, while she made a hor- 
rified comment to herself as to the impropriety of 
really appropriating the man I 

"But he has had no luncheon!" said the Bishop. 

And Robinson, miserable through an intuitive 
perception of what might be going on in Mrs. 
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Cogswell's mind, hastened to accept the Bishop's 
invitation in order to reassure her. 

"Is Miss Sylvia any better?" the Bishop asked of 
Josephine, who had let them in. 

"Not much, sir," answered Josephine, opening 
wide eyes at Robinson. "She has been wanting 
you, sir." 

The Bishop hurried upstairs. Miss Langdon 
was lying back in bed, flushed, and in that stage of 
fever between delirium and consciousness that 
seems so sensitive to every passing impression. 

"Who is down there?" she said. "I hear 
Anna's voice, and — some one else." 

"How sharp your ears arel" said the Bishop. 

"She hears everything," murmured the nurse be- 
hind him. 

"Who is with Anna? Who?" She raised her- 
self on her elbow. "Who is it, papa?" she re- 
peated. "Tell me 1" 

The nurse moved impatiently, and the Bishop 
began to be alarmed. "It is only Robinson, my 
dear 1 You know Robinson." 

She sat up, supporting herself on her outstretched 
arm, and looked at him reproachfully, with eyes 
full of terror and misery. "You did not send for 
him?" 

"There was no need to send, dear child; he 
came." 

"He came?" she repeated stupidly; and then, 
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with more intelligence : "He came 1 Because I was 
ill ? Was he anxious ? Or has he come because his 
visit in Durham is over?" 

Putting his arm around her shoulders the Bishop 
laid her gently back upon the pillows, and sat down 
by the bed, holding her hand in his ; the nurse turned 
abruptly on Josephine, who was lingering at the 
door, and sent her away; then she left the room 
herself, shutting the door noiselessly behind her: 
nurses acquire large stores of tact. 

"He came for you, Sylvia," said the Bishop sim- 
ply; "and you must be calm and strong and self- 
controlled, and get well^ — for his sake — ^the poor 
fellow looked ten years older than when I last saw 
him." 

Miss Langdon closed her eyes. For a while she 
was very still, then a faint smile came to her lips, 
and two tears stole out from under her eyelids. 
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MISS LANGDON was better the next morn- 
ing. It was Sunday, and Robinson had 
gone to inquire for her after church. He had 
turned from the door, and was half-way down the 
steps of the porch when the Bishop called him. 

"Sylvia has had a quiet night, very restful; and 
Sarah, too, is improving — ^she will probably be able 
to resume her tyranny in the course of three or four 
days." He smiled at Robinson affectionately as he 
made this unheard-of jest in regard to his domestic 
arrangements. "By the way," he added, "why 
didn't you tell me, the other evening you dined 
here, that those Coldston people had offered you 
their Denbeigh professorship?" 

"I didn't hear from Coldston, Bishop, until after 
I went to Durham; but you must see," stammered 
Robinson, "that I couldn't have done that; it would 
have looked like a bid for the Bent — ^you wouldn't 
have done it yourself." 

"Very true, very true I I do not think that, un- 
der the same circumstances, I should have men- 
tioned it myself; but why don't you come in, my 
dear fellow ? Come in and take dinner with us 1" 

"I can't. Bishop; whole hosts of stupid things 
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have piled up in my absence, and are clamoring for 



attention." 



The Bishop nodded, opened his mouth as if to 
speak, hesitated a moment, and then went on. 
**Quite the same, I wish that I had had the knowl- 
edge of that offer from Coldston a little earlier. I 
am sure you will understand, Robinson, when I say 
that — since yesterday — I feel that I can no longer 
press your nomination to the Bent professorship — 
myself, at least." He came forward to the edge of 
the porch, with his hand outstretched. 

For a moment Robinson did not understand; 
then he saw I Generously, even gladly, the old man 
had put aside his prejudices, and was accepting him 
as a member of his family. 

**I am afraid I have always been a bit jealous of 
you," he continued, and there were tears in his eyes; 
**but Sylvia was*all I had left, you know I" 

There was something magnificent in the unques- 
tioning family pride that would not allow the 
Bishop to doubt for a moment that Robinson had 
returned to Great Dulwich on his daughter's ac- 
count. He had not had an instant's misgiving, and 
all Robinson's withdrawals and embarrassments 
were set down to becoming modesty and a proper 
sense of his unworthiness. 

Robinson did not see Miss Langdon for several 
days, although he inquired for her many times. 
He heard that the party had come down from the 
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country; but, beyond his pilgrimages to the Dean- 
ery, he went nowhere. 

One afternoon — it was the last day of the year — 
he came down from the Tower, shaking himself 
into the long rough coat which he used for stormy 
-weather. There was a furious wind from the 
northwest, laden with huge flakes of wet snow that 
clung to all the branches of the trees and the walls 
of the houses. The snow-drifts between the Tower 
and the Deanery had blown across the path knee- 
deep, and Robinson buffeted his way through, hold- 
ing his coat close to him with his hands thrust in 
the pockets. He rang the bell, and stood stamping 
the snow from his feet on the porch. Austere and 
uncompromising, Sarah appeared; the general soft- 
ening toward Robinson had not reached her; she 
frowned unpleasantly as she delivered a message 
from Miss Langdon, who had come downstairs and 
wished to see him. 

"I am wet,'' said Robinson, hesitating. 

Sarah held the door open a very little wider. 
Robinson kicked some more snow from his shoes 
and came in. "I had better take your coat," she 
said grimly. "If you wear it into the drawing- 
room you'll give Miss Sylvia more cold." 

Guiltily he handed her the coat, and turned to 
the drawing-room. Miss Langdon was half-reclin- 
ing on a low lounge in front of the fire, which was 
blazing high in the chimney. She rose when Rob- 
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inson came in and stood with her hand on the back 
of a chair. 

He hurried forward. "You ought not to have 
risen," he said, and, as she sank on to the lounge 
again, he stooped to arrange the long silk train 
of her gown, and spread over her the white rug 
which had dropped to the floor, giving also a skil- 
ful, effective touch to the pillows behind her before 
she leaned back upon them. She did not speak, but 
looked up at him with a faint quiver of the lip. 
Robinson's heart, smitten to a rush of gratitude and 
pity, recognized that here was some one who loved 
him, singly and sincerely; all his faults forgiven, his 
weaknesses forgot. 

**So it was a merry Christmas?" she said with an 
effort. "Anna tells me that you were all gay to an 
unheard-of point." 

"There was a dance, and a sleigh-ride on the 
river, and endless laughter and childish fun," said 
Robinson. "Your sister was the youngest there." 

She sighed. "And Paula?" 

"I think I should call her the leader of the 
revels." 

Again she sighed. Even security — and she felt 
secure of Robinson's undivided allegiance — could 
not bring her immunity from the faint pang of jeal- 
ousy that Paula's high spirits and power of enjoy- 
ment always caused her. Some lack of strength, 
some difference in vital temperament, cut her off 
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from the mere active pursuit of amusement. She 
did not covet any part in the pleasures of the people 
with whom she was most frequently associated, and 
yet to have no part hurt her, and sowed between 
herself and her friends innumerable intangible mis- 
understandings and infinitesimal causes of offence. 
**I am glad you enjoyed it," she said, trying to be 
cordial. 

"Let us hope that another time you may enjoy 
it yourself." 

"Sometimes, when they plan these things, I al- 
most wish I might; but, after all, I never succeed. 
When I am with Louise Gates and Paula, I find 
myself putting away all my thoughts — as my 
mother used to do the fine china and bric-a-brac 
when she gave a little boys' party." 

"Surely they have enough 'fine china' of their 
own to have learned how to respect yours 1" 

"I am not sure — ^mine is another variety." 

"Have you ever let them see it?" 

"I cannot; something comes between: perhaps 
It is the world — I never have been of the world. 
Perhaps the press of Paula's wider life ruffles the 
smooth current of my narrower one ; but when I am 
with her I am constrained; it is an effort — ^not a 
pleasant one 1" 

"But surely," protested Robinson, "you do her 
injustice I" 

She noted how easily he had dropped the plural; 
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she noted, too, how eagerly he spoke of Paula, and 
a feeling of desperation and f aintness overcame her. 
She closed her eyes and leaned farther back upon 
the pillows, while her thoughts rang a tocsin in her 
ears: "Jff^ is mine/ He is mine/ He is mine/ 
She shall not steal him away/ He is mine/ He is 
mine/ He is mine/^^ 

"You should not have allowed me to come in. 
You are ill ; shall I send for some one ?" 

His voice sounded from a long way ofi, dulled 
by the clamor of her jangling nerves. She reached 
out her hand to him and felt him take it In both 
of his. "Don't ring,** she murmured. "Don't call 
any one.** 

His fingers loosened, but she clung to him. Then 
he held her hand firmly. 

"Wait,** she whispered. 

"I am waiting.** 

Then, like the slow swimming in of a tide, peace, 
returned to her; she heard the fire crackle softly in 
the stillness, and opened her eyes. He was looking 
at her, grave and sorrowful. "If you will be so 
good as to ring," she said. 

Robinson did not move. "When may I sec you 
again?" 

"To-morrow.** 

"At this same time?** 

"Yes. If you ring twice it will bring the nurse— ^ 
and not Sarah. I don't want Sarah." 
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Robinson took, even then, a distinct pleasure in 
the double pressure he gave the electric bell. The 
nurse came in with an anxious face, felt Miss Lang- 
don's pulse surreptitiously, and sent him away with 
a smile on her face. 

It was beginning to be twilight when he left the 
Deanery; it was still snowing, but the wind had 
fallen. He walked slowly, his head bent, his feet 
ploughing heavily through the drifts. As he came 
to where the path from the Bishop's turned in the 
direction of the Tower, he glanced up an avenue 
of elm-trees, bending together in a long archway 
of still, white plumes; at the end of it, the Cald- 
wells' old cottage, buried in snow-tufted vines and 
shrubbery, caught his eye. Breaking his path, he 
plodded toward it and stood looking over the 
gate. The muUioned windows outlined with white 
on every casing, the snow drooping from the eaves 
like heavy drapery, the small balconies under the 
gables, cushioned with drifts, and the tall Norway 
spruces, loaded, every branch, with white, made the 
place look like an old-fashioned picture out of a 
drawing-book. Robinson gave a short, sharp sigh 
and turned back to his room. 

The janitor had lighted a roaring fire that 
crackled and flamed up the chimney; all servants, 
save Sarah, were fond of Robinson. His lamp was 
burning, and the yellow flame reflected on the thin 
white of his muslin curtains turned them to rosy 
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lavender; through the undrawn shades he could see 
the soft tops of the snow-laden trees, pale blue in 
an atmosphere of deeper color: exquisite, yet in- 
tense. The whole interior seemed to Robinson 
quite the most beautiful thing he had ever known. 
He drew his chair back from the fire, where he 
could watch the blue outside, the lavender and gold 
of the curtains, and the orange lights that danced on 
the walls of the room. For a while he sat there, 
with the conscious content of a tired man who has 
reached home; but gradually he forgot the lights 
and the shadows, the peace of the room, and the 
beauty of the world. Leaning forward in his chair, 
his elbow on his knee, and his chin in his hand, his 
jaws slowly set until the knotted muscles stood out 
in bunches under his eyes and at the comers of his 
lips. His gaze was fixed, as if he saw something 
on the horizon. His teeth bit deep into his 
knuckle, and his feet were drawn back against the 
legs of his chair, as if he gripped them in his ab- 
sorption. His face grew heavy, almost brutal, as 
if, in the absence of his soul, his body had reverted 
to the animal. The intensity of his determination 
to get at his duty, to compel himself to see his path 
straight, had no spiritual effect on the outer man; 
it brought out every line of strength, but it sacri- 
ficed every line of tenderness. Robinson, brooding 
there, was hideous, as struggle is hideous. He was 
fighting his battle, in the valley, at the roadside, 
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amid the dust and turmoil of a rebellious heart. 
The scars of the conflict went with him to his grave 
— in hard lines at the corners of the lips, in myriad 
wrinkles around the eyes, in a seamed forehead and 
a set jaw. For him there was no mount of trans- 
figuration. 

The fire died down, the snow whirled outside, 
somewhere near a clock struck. He got up, shiv- 
ered a little, threw some sticks upon the fire, and 
went to work. 
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THE next day, when he went to the Bishop's, 
Miss Langdon was not ready. Sarah came 
in and ostentatiously lighted the fire. Robinson did 
not notice her, and her opinion of him rose. 

At last Miss Langdon came, her long silk gown 
trailing after her. She walked feebly, but she was 
alone. Robinson helped her to the lounge and 
drew the white rug over her, as he had doAe the 
day before. Then he stood a moment looking 
down at her; the deep thoughtfulness of his eyes 
brought the ever-ready color to her cheeks. Draw- 
ing his own chair near to hers, he took her hand 
in his. "Do you know what I have come for?" he 
said. 

She smiled faintly. 

"That I loved you long ago," he said, "you have 
always known. You were my dream, my far-off 
vision ; but, in those days, I dared not so much as 
think that you might care for me a little — z very 
little — in return. Now — something tells me that it 
is different." 
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"It has always been different," she murmured. 

He bent his head and raised her hand gently to 
his lips. 

"I have always cared," she said, "and you have 
always cared" — he looked up at her quickly; her 
voice sounded so inexpressibly sad that he was sur- 
prised to find that she was not crying — "but we 
have not cared enough. We should have had cour- 
age. The lack of it has kept us apart. We might 
have been happy all these years I We arc to 
blame." 

"Not we, I — I am to blame I And yet, I lacked 
courage, then, through love of you. Dear, if it is 
possible that you still care enough — if you will take 
me now and forgive me all that I have done, and 
all that I have left undone " 

She pushed the wraps from her lap to the floor, 
and crossing slowly to the window, stood looking 
out at the park. Everything was sparkling, white 
clouds rolled by in the deep blue sky, and the shad- 
dows of the trees showed like indigo on the snow. 
Robinson waited in front of the fire, until she turned 
and came back toward him, moving with great dig- 
nity and yet with a great surrender. "I can make 
you happy," she said, "I love you so welll" 

He put his arm around her and drew her toward 
him, bent his head, and kissed her gently on the 
forehead. She closed her eyes ; he felt all her light 
weight against him. Suddenly and helplessly she 
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sobbed; Robinson felt for his handkerchief and 
smilingly wiped her eyes. 

''Don't I" he said; and she laughed back at him 
through her tears. 

Then both of them started, for the Bishop was 
standing in the door. ''May I wish you a happy 
new year?" he said. 

"Wish us many,'* said Robinson. 

The Bishop came forward. There was that m 
his daughter's face which caused the last shadow 
of his doubts to pass away. He was pleased, too, 
with Robinson's dignity and gravity, and touched 
at the smile he had seen in the man's eyes as he 
wiped away Sylvia's tears. And then, all at once, 
he looked at him inquiringly — for the Bishop never 
lost sight of details. "Why are you not at your 
lecture?" he demanded 
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CHAPTER XXXVII 

THAT evening, after dining early at the Dean- 
ery, Robinson turned his steps toward the 
Gates place. There was something to be done, 
and he set about the doing of it with serene despera- 
tion. He was neither ashamed nor embarrassed at 
the position in which he found himself; but he was 
afraid — afraid of Paula's insight. At the entrance 
of the grounds he stopped a moment, to review the 
manner in which he should announce his news, and 
to assure himself that he had obliterated every trace 
of the flames which had gone to consume the offer- 
ing he had placed upon Sylvia Langdon's altar. If 
it were possible, the altar itself should remain in- 
visible ; he would tolerate nothing that would sug- 
gest the idea of sacrifice. 

The night was cold and clear, and when he 
started on his way again, the snow cried, querulous 
and resistant, under his feet. The house at the end 
of the avenue shone warm with yellow lights. It 
was so far removed from the road that Mrs. Den- 
beigh seldom had the curtains drawn, and as Rob- 
inson came nearer he could see the firelight flicker- 
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ing on the walls of the library. He rang the bell, 
and when the man told him that Mrs. Denbeigh 
was alone, he had a feeling of relief; but as he came 
forward toward her, something in his face startled 
her. 

"What is it?** she almost whispered. "Is Sylvia 
worse ? She has not died ?'* 

"No, she is much better — I have come to tell you 
something else, and to ask you to wish me a happy 
new year." 

"Wait a minute. Sit down.** 

Robinson went to his old place at the other side 
of the fire, and Paula seated herself as she had on 
the evening after Annchen's rescue from the river. 
"If Sylvia hadn't come in then,*' she thought. 

"I have come to tell you,*' began Robinson. 

"You need not," she said gently; "I know; you 
have become engaged to Sylvia. I hope you — " 
She stopped. Robinson was looking at her out of 
a face grown old and weary. "Oh, why did you 
do it?" she cried. "Why did you?" 

Through some splendid effort of the will, the 
tired face changed; Robinson's half-bent figure 
straightened, his eyes brightened, and all the fa- 
tigue and heartache went out of his voice, as he 
asked, in tones that rang a little : "Are these your 
good wishes?" 

Breathless, admiring, her eyes lingered on his 
and she did not speak; then a dull, heavy, aching 
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pain seemed to cramp her heart. The sudden tort- 
ure made her cruel. **You will make Sylvia happy 
— for more than a year and a day 1" she said. 

"Thank you," said Robinson simply, "I shall try 
to." The manner of his announcement had been 
different from that which he had planned, and yet 
he was not dissatisfied. Paula had understood — 
but her insight had not hurt; her cruelty had even 
comforted. 

"Is it a secret?" she asked, hearing the trot of 
horses' feet on the driveway. "Louise and Ann- 
chen are coming back." 

"Not after to-night," said Robinson. "There 
are certain other friends, besides yourselves, whom 
— Sylvia wished to be told first. To-morrow there 
will be a general announcement. Mrs. Cogswell is 
to inform some town-crier at a tea she is giving 
over there. Of course Sylvia and I mean to keep 
out of it a little, as she is not strong, and — ^we want 
her to be well by Easter." 

"By Easter?" She did not comprehend; but the 
pain at her heart — ^working on with a sort of savage 
automatism — ^became enlightening. "That is so 
wise," she said, with animation. "What are you 
going to do? Shall you carry her off to Europe?" 

"Perhaps, for the summer." 

"And you come back here in the autumn?" 

"I have definitely accepted the associate pro- 
fessorship." 
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"They should have given you the other 1'* she an- 
swered quickly. 

But Robinson shook his head. 

"They will yet," she persisted cheerfully. 

"I am not looking for it. I have accepted this 
in good faith." 

"Oh, if you must indulge in luxuries I*' She 
shrugged her shoulders; and all at once Robinson 
became aware that the supreme luxury of following 
the course of action which, to him, seemed best, 
might, in the face of future obligations, become 
difficult of attainment He sighed and rose. 

"Why not wait for Annchen and my sis- 
ter?" said Mrs. Denbeigh. "I hear them at the 
door." 

"I have still the Fanshawes and the Maxwells to 
see. Will you not tell Mrs. Gates and Annchen for 
me?" His face pleaded for him, and she gave him 
her hand in consent. He met the others in the 
hall, and in spite of Annchen's protests persisted in 
leaving. 

Mrs. Gates went upstairs to her room ; but Ann- 
chen, without taking off her wraps, walked into the 
library and confronted Mrs. Denbeigh. "What 
have you been doing to Robin, now?" she de- 
manded. 

"Nothing — he has been doing something to him- 
self." 

"Where has he gone? Why did he not stay?" 
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"He has gone to Mrs. Fanshawe's and to the 
Maxwells' to announce his engagement — — " 

Annchen advanced toward her with outstretched 
hands. "You dear I" she cried. 

" — ^to Sylvia Langdon." 

Arrested thus, Annchen stood, angry, dismayed, 
incredulous. "I don't believe it I" 

"It is quite true — ^he asked me to tell you and 
your mother." 

Annchen threw off her wraps, tossing a white 
cloak on one chair, and the lace that covered her 
head upon another. She and Mrs. Gates had been 
dining out, and her slender young arms and girlish 
neck were bare. She came forward to the fire and 
stretched out her hands to it, shivering. "How do 
you feel — ^you cruel woman?" she cried. 

Mrs. Denbeigh did not answer for some mo- 
ments, during which she studied Annchen's face 
thoughtfully. The child's surprising maturity and 
quickness of comprehension in some directions, 
combined with her immature ignorance in others, 
made bestowing confidences upon her something 
like calling them down an intelligent abyss. Her 
aunt turned away her head at last, sighed fitfully, 
and succumbed to temptation. "I am most un- 
happy," she said; "quite as unhappy as you would 
like to have me, if that will do you any good." 

"Do you mean you are unhappy because he is 
going to marry Cousin Sylvia?" 
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"Yes." 

"Then I shaU tell him not tor 

"He would still do it, even if I told him myself; 
he knows it makes me unhappy." 

"It is more than I can understand. I don't be- 
lieve Cousin Sylvia was ill at all — it was one of her 
tricks 1" 

"Annchen, Annchen, you are saying impossible 
things 1" 

Annchen jumped up in her impatience, whirling 
her thin skirts dangerously near the fire. "Why arc 
you deliberately giving him up to her?" she cried. 
"Is it because you think she cares for him, and that 
he knows, and believes that he must " 

Mrs. Denbeigh interrupted her. "Hush, we 
have no right to speculate about that !" 

"But Robin is unhappy, frightfully unhappy I" 
The child's lip was quivering and she seemed on the 
point of tears. 

"Still, if you and I had our way, Annchen, should 
we make him any happier?" 

"But, Aunt Paula" — Annchen blushed crimson, 
and stammered — "he loves you, you, and not her 
atalir 

"What is love to him, so long as he feels that 
sacrifice will do quite as well? And as for me" — 
Mrs. Denbeigh's smile was a trifle bitter — "he told 
me in Durham that I could not make him happy." 

"What made him say that ?" 
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"I had told him that I was fond of him. I had 
even expressed my willingness to — ^marry him " 

"But had you let him see that you loved him?" 

"Perhaps I did not quite see that myself." 

"I am glad to think that you will see itl" 

"That is rather cruel of you." 

"I want to be cruel — ^you deserve it I You drove 
him away, you gave him no hope, and so, 
when Uncle Langdon and Cousin Anna annexed 
him " 

"I can't see how they could do that without his 
consent, you know." 

"They wanted him, so they took him — the Lang- 
don way: by right of eminent domain I And since 
you had broken his heart, to begin with, he didn't 
care what became of him." 

Mrs. Denbeigh rose. "Oh, Annchen, be quiet, 
be quiet !" She began to walk restlessly about the 
room, moving a chair here and there, pushing a 
vase of flowers a little farther on the table, and 
putting out a light which was blazing too high near 
the door. "Good-night," she said at last, turning 
to Annchen. "Will you wait here and tell your 
mother about it?" 

Annchen watched her as she crossed the hall 
and went slowly up the stairs. "She is miserable," 
she said to herself vindictively, "quite miserable, 
and I ^m glad of it 1" 
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ALTHOUGH he knew that no engagement of 
marriage, however unexpected, could be 
permitted to take Great Dulwich by surprise, Rob- 
inson was but ill-prepared for the extent to which 
his own had been regarded as a foregone conclu- 
sion, and he emerged next day from the delighted 
enthusiasm of Sylvia Langdon's too prescient 
friends with a feeling of dazed self-congratulation, 
like a man who has weathered unknown dangers in 
the dark. 

Miss Langdon's recovery was slow, and for the 
next few months Robinson was left to bear the 
brunt of a burst of Great Dulwich hospitality alone. 
The early misfortune of his birth in Coldston was 
forgiven, if not forgotten; and all the inner sacred 
circle — although vaguely puzzled at his entire un- 
consciousness of their former neglect — ^received him 
with acclaim. The Bishop, from the very first, had 
brushed aside his own prejudices with characteristic 
generosity and a high hand. A long life, exempt 
from the aggressions of people who make a busi- 
ness of pointing out inconsistencies, left him feeling 
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quite at liberty to recognize in his future son-in-law 
innumerable good qualities which, in Robinson, 
had not been so apparent. The Bishop and Mr. 
Cogswell were fully agreed upon one subject only: 
they both hated an autocrat — they frequently said 
so— but in Robinson the Bishop saw possibilities of 
friendship, and he did not mean to be balked of 
his opportunity by any spectre of conformity. 

And yet Robinson himself had never known such 
loneliness ! 

In giving up Paula he had not foreseen that, to 
be effectual, such renunciations must be merciless 
and entire. Yet, little by little, his honest purpose 
drove him to banish relentlessly much that, once, 
he had hoped to retain to charm his solitude ; and 
his roving mind, his vagrant thought, his care-free 
comment and soaring imagination were no longer 
permitted to enter, uninvited, and lure him irre- 
sponsibly forth. All through the later winter he 
was conscious of the twitch of unaccustomed bonds, 
and, silken though they were, he found them sadly 
awkward, and himself only too prone to become 
entangled. 

At last, when the buds had swelled and burst 
once more upon the oaks in the college park, and 
the river, long freed from its coat of ice, curved 
like a sparkling ribbon about the green and pink 
haze of the young foliage on the Gates place, Rob- 
inson was able to look forth from the height of the, 
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Tower calmly. There was mist on the mountams 
and sunlight on the far-off sea ; scents of spring were 
brought to him on the warm sweet breeze; birds 
carolled out, rapturously sudden, from the tops of 
the elm-trees ; he saw and felt and heard with quiet 
pleasure, for the old, restless soul of these things 
had been barred outside the door of his heart along 
with youth and Paula Denbeigh. 

It was the morning of his wedding-day. Up 
from the park, not far from the foot of the Tower, 
came the energetic rattle and long slow swish of 
the carpenter's hanmier and plane, and the gay 
whistle of the ever-cheerful painter. Robinson, 
leaning over the stone balustrade, could see the tiny 
cottage, far below, all its diamond-paned casements 
flung wide open to the sun and wind. The little 
house was to be ready for him and his wife when 
they came home in the autumn, and the last 
directions had been left with the Bishop and Mrs. 
'Cogswell. 

Robinson and Miss Langdon had made their 
final tour of inspection the evening before ; rustling 
from room to room through heaps of shavings and 
strips of paper, and occasionally barely missing 
some lurking pail of paste. 

"Why do you smile?" she had asked. 

"I was thinking of the people who have lived 
here." 
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"Of the Caldwells?" She looked back in aston- 
ishment. 

"Not of the Caldwells in particular; still, they 
come in with the rest: with the men who have 
thought and worked in the sight of these old study 
walls; with the women who have toiled and sacri- 
ficed; with the young people who have heard the 
doors close behind them as they went out into life, 
and the little children who have come into the 
world '' 

She moved forward so suddenly that Robinson 
had put out a saving hand to prevent her stumbling 
over a half-hidden board that lay along the floor. 
"It is an interesting old house," she murmured; 
"quite the oldest in the park. But, then, the college 
has never been able to spend much on improve- 
ments, and the professors themselves have always 
had so little money " 

"But isn't that the root of its attraction? — some- 
thing that neither money nor scrupulous improve- 
ments can procure? Surely you feel itl" he said 
eagerly. 

She shook her head doubtfully, and went through 
the door of the next room. "I do not know. 
What is *it' ?" Her eyes did not meet his ; she was 
looking critically up and down, from the freshly 
papered walls to the newly tinted ceiling. 

"The consecration of all those generations of re- 
finement and poverty. Nothing can do away with 
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It: dismanded, misused, deserted, uncared for, the 
little place is still fragrant with the incense of it." 

"The incense of poverty is sweeter in the nos- 
trils of man than in those of woman. I think that 
if you consulted a few of the wives of by-gone 
scholars, you would find that they stood too near 
the censer to find it agreeable 1" 

Robinson laughed, and then grew grave. "Syl- 
via, you haven't consented to live in this house 
merely to satisfy an ancient dream of mine?" he 
said, taking her hands in his. 

She looked down at their clasped hands and did 
not answer for a moment. 

"Sylvia?" he repeated. 

"Are you the only dreamer?" she asked. "There 
is not a room in this house that I have not fur- 
nished. I took down those hateful shelves over 
there in the comer of the drawing-room ten years 
ago ; all the old open fireplaces were restored, and 
the north chamber was papered with yellow at the 
time of your graduation ; and I put in these hard- 
wood floors when the Caldwells moved out — ^about 
ten months ago." 

"Yet these seem to have been done within the last 
few weeks. And when did you make up your mind 
to that old-fashioned landscape paper we selected 
for the hall yesterday afternoon?" 

"I absolutely refuse to tell." 

*When ?" He stooped and looked into her eyes. 
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"Last Christmas vacation, the day after you 
went up to the farm at Durham." 

"You were over here in that weather 1" 

"I came to say good-by." 

"That is where you caught cold ; had you no idea 
of the imprudence of stopping in a damp house in 
December?" 

"I had a very clear idea of the imprudence of 
it; but — I did not care." • 

"Don't say that I" He lifted her left hand and 
slowly drew off, first, her glove, and then her en- 
gagement ring. Keeping her hand still in one of 
his, he fumbled in his vest-pocket with the other, 
and bringing out a small white box, took from it 
a plain gold ring. "I want to see if this fits," he 
said. 

"Let me put it on myself I" 

"No one shall ever put it on but me," he an- 
swered, pressing the ring upon her finger and hold- 
ing it in place. "When you wear this you will no 
longer have a right not to care." He drew the 
ring off again, as he was speaking, and returned it 
to the box. 

"But it is different now 1 Then I did not un- 
derstand ; I had given you up, so I took the key for 
the last time — — " 

"I wonder they let you have it 1" 

She had laughed and looked confused. "Lis- 
ten," she said, putting her hands upon his shoul- 
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ders; "I have always had a key of my own I Do 
you remember the time, not long before you gradu- 
ated, when five or six of us went over the cottage 
together? It had been left unlocked by the work- 
men. I took the key home with me then ; there are 
always two or three latch-keys to these college 
buildings — ^nobody ever missed it." 

He had bent his head and kissed her hands, and 
they had left the house together. "Whose key is 
this?" he had asked as he had locked the door. 

"Mine," she had said; "no, yours I" and he had 
brought it away with him to the Tower as some- 
thing precious. 

The key was in his vest-pocket now, along with 
his wedding-ring. He smiled as he felt them both, 
for safety, with his thumb and forefinger; and if 
there was sadness in the smile, it was of that quiet 
kind, habitual to middle-age : a sadness not incom- 
patible with an active, wholesome, unaffected en- 
joyment of life. 

And so he took his last look about, closed and 
bolted the trap-door, and shut up his rooms. Meet- 
ing D'Orsey, his best man, at the foot of the stairs, 
the two walked up through the park together to 
the church. 
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WHEN Robinson came in at the vestry door 
and stood at the chancel rail, Paula Dcn- 
beigh was sitting with Annchen among the relatives 
in the front seats. She had planned to go abroad 
earlier in the spring, but, from time to time, the 
day of her sailing had been deferred. She gave out 
openly, gayly, indeed, that she was waiting for Syl- 
via Langdon's marriage. 

The wedding ceremony itself had become a final, 
secret test; Paula wanted to be assured that she 
could hear, with equanimity, those last, solemn 
words which should cut off Robinson, irrevocably, 
from herself. She knew that it would hurt; but 
she did not know how much — she felt it necessary, 
once for all, to arrive at the truth. 

The music began. There was a flutter and rustle 
of turning heads; the ushers, headed by Harry 
Cogswell and Tom Bent, came marching up the 
aisle, each clean-shaven young face sternly set, as if 
in noble disapproval; following them, at a dis- 
tance, were two quaint little Cogswell* girls, al- 
most lost in their enormous bouquets; then came 
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Miss Langdon, alone. She was so white, so ethe- 
real, so transfigured with happiness that Paula 
turned quickly away, and so caught the sudden, 
wonderful softening of Robinson's face as he came 
forward a few steps to meet the bride at the edge of 
the chancel dais. 

After that Paula heard nothing but indistinct and 
time-worn phrases, grown meaningless with use. 

The last words were spoken. Robinson and his 
wife had gone out of the church together, and had 
driven swiftly to the Deanery. The long bright 
procession of guests followed, walking across the 
grass, Paula among them, saying witty things that 
came to her, she knew not how, and succeeding in 
amusing, she knew not why. Once in the house, 
she had gone slowly up the drawing-room with the 
crowd; she had kissed Sylvia affectionately, and had 
given Robinson her hand, all self-possession. The 
ready words of congratulation were tripping on her 
lips — then the smile had frozen on her face, the 
well-prepared words would not come, she had said 
nothing and had gone on. 

Robinson turned to speak to Annchen, who was 
close behind with Harry. Paula looked back at him, 
and he nodded at her in cordial good-fellowship; 
for him nothing had happened; or was it only a 
part of that splendid control by which this new in- 
scrutable Robinson was enabled to shut the door in 
her face ? 
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She did not know how time was passing until, 
through an opening in the throng that surrounded 
her, she saw Robinson standing at the foot of the 
stairs alone. He had changed his clothes and 
seemed to be waiting; his eyes were fixed on a great 
bunch of spring flowers, delicate, charming things 
that made her think of Sylvia. The same thought 
seemed to strike Robinson also, for he drew a hand- 
ful of narcissus and f risia from the vase and handed 
them to his wife, who was coming down the stairs. 
After that the guests all surged out to bid them 
good-by, and they drove away together. 

It had been like a bad, bad dream — ^but she had 
found out what she had wanted to know ! 

Later, as they drove homeward in the carriage, 
Annchen seemed to have set her mind steadily to 
tears. Deliberately and uninterruptedly she cried, 
from the moment they left the Deanery until Mrs. 
Denbeigh signalled to the driver to stop at the path 
that led to the river. "I am not going up to the 
house just yet," she said. 

"Where are you going?'* 

"To the boat-house." 

"Can't I come with you?" 

"If you like." Mrs. Denbeigh's voice was list- 
lessly forbidding. 

"It doesn't sound as if you liked," said Annchen, 
getting out, nevertheless. 

"I don't," said her aunt; "I want to be alone." 
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Annchcn's sodden handkerchief was returned to 
her eyes, and her grief grew audibly demonstrative. 

"What is it now?" said Paula, as they walked to- 
gether under the trees. "Have you been quarrel- 
ling with Harry again?'* 

"We are done with each other forever T* 

"And what was it about, this time?" 

"It was about Robin." 

"Couldn't you find something new to quarrel 
over?" asked her aunt, a little wearily. 

"I couldn't find anything better!" 

"And what did you say?" 

"I told Harry what I diought of them.** 

**Ofwhom?" 

"Of his whole family, and the way they have 
airried off Robin fnxn those who have a better 
right to him." 

Paula caught Annchen by the arm, and burned 
her toward the boat-house. Going in, she closed 
the door, and then, turning so suddenly that all her 
draperies swirled about her: **What have 3^00 been 
saying to Harry?" she demanded. 

"Did you imagine that I had said anything of 
\*ou?" Annchen ga^>ed. **Of course I hadn^tl 
Harry diinks that I am jealous on my own aoooonL 
He called me a dog in the manger. And I saud 
dreadful things — but they were aD tme ! It drove 
me frantic to see Robin looking so almost holy at 
that horrid ceremony, and Cousin Syhia — Ac was 
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like the photograph that Bentiie and I printed last 
autumn. Her face had the happiness of an angel 1" 

"I saw." 

"Then you ought to know how I feel.'* 

"Does the sight of other people's happiness make 
you wretched?" 

"That kind of happiness makes me desperate I 
It ought to make any one desperate to find out that 
one can give up everything; can throw away hap- 
piness with both hands, and go about doing some 
duty that gnaws one's heart in two, and then — get 
a kind of unnatural exalted pleasure out of it I 
There should only be one way of being happy! 
— Oh, this has been a wretched day I" 

"You and Harry will make it up." 

"I don't wish to make it up with him, ever I I 
suddenly found myself tired of Harry to-day; oh, 
tired 1 He seemed so dull, so inadequate, so — 
Cogswelly 1 I wouldn't marry him for the world 1" 

"Then why all this misery?" 

"Because I am tired 1 Because Harry is dull and 
stupid and heavy-witted, and because I shouldn't 
care if I never saw him again 1 And if I am going 
to be the kind of person who changes In this disgust- 
ing manner, it would be far better that I should die, 
now, before I have become thoroughly degraded." 
And Annchen pulled out her handkerchief and be- 
gan crying again. 

With a gesture of discouragement, Paula turned 
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away, and went out upon the balcony of the boat- 
house. The river was very blue and quiet ; the tide 
was in, and the rapids only gurgled softly. She 
stood watching them, not thinking very much, but 
suffering dully. She glanced across the water tow- 
ard the park; the leaves of a tall maple had grown 
so thick that, from where she stood, the Tower was 
completely hidden from view. If she had gone to 
the other end of the balcony she could have seen it 
clearly; but she did not move. The Tower was an 
empty symbol pointing to an unresponsive sky. 



THE END 
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